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TO THE READER. 



Circumstances out of mj control, but of no interest to the public, 
have hitherto prevented the appearance of a complete and uniform 
edition of this work ; and it was not until I found the difficulties in 
England insurmountable that I resolved to bring it out in a foreign 
country. The manner in which my present publisher proposes to 
fulfil my object leaves me, however, nothing to wish for but that I 
may have been able to impart some new interest to these volumes, 
by adding to each of the tales an explanatory note, and to lessen their 
imperfections, by making occasional corrections in the text. 

Several years have elapsed since the first serieu of Highways and 
Byways was offered to the world. The flattering reception it met 
with was to me most unhoped for. No successful author, if I may 
without presumption take that title to myself, had ever less cause for 
confidence, either on the score of previeus qualifications or of the 
common means for forwarding the interests of his book. But I firmly 
believe thern is a great deal of chance in those matters. Many works 
of merit fail altogether, with almost all the elements of prosperity in 



their favor ; while others, far inferior, prosper beyond all proportion 
to their value, bj some lucky contingency of public taste, aye or of 
fashionable caprice. It is not for me to sifl the matter too nicely. It 
is enough to state that in the present instance I am more than satis- 
fied. For I can most unaffectedly say that I am this moment to the 
full as much surprised as gratified, by the favorable result of these 
my first attempts at prose fiction. But hold ! I must not travel too 
fast ; nor make a premature confession. Whatever verisimilitude 
these stories may possess must rest undisturbed, at least 'till the 
reader reaches the explanatory notes before alluded to. 

There are two points of view in which these volumes may justify 
some few prefatory remarks at the present period, and I am glad to 
have a fair opportunity of putting them forward in my own person. 

Without presuming to say that the higher purposes of philanthro- 
py or philosophy led to the production of the ^* Highways and By- 
way,'* I am convinced that a latent desire to contribute to the remov- 
al of error influenced me as 1 went on. The tales were written un- 
der the usual impulse which urges the imaginative author into com- 
position and the ambitious one into print. But any decided expec- 
tation of utility was incompatible with the peer opinion I had of my 
work. Yet that it was hailed by the English public, as a -means to- 
wards the removal of national prejudice against France, and that, as 
Ikr as it went, it tended to excite a better feeling between the two 
countries, is no less true than that I had believed it unworthy of a 
far less valuable purpose — the mere amusement of Romance readers. 

I may now, therefore, confess myself proud in the feeling that I 
was among the foremost of English writers after the peace, to give 
aA insight into the domestic character of the French people. Were I 
to indulge that feeling at present, I should go here much deeper into 
the subject than I have done in the progress of my stories, and endeav> 
Of to establish, on.t^ only solid grounds of reasoning — the evidence 



of facts — the superiority of that people in many of the higher as well 
as the more amiahle attributes of national greatness. But I resist the 
temptation, in the double hope that much of what 1 should have to 
dwelion has made itself, within the last few years, too obvious for 
doubt or cavail ; and that 1 may shortly have a more fitting oppor- 
tunity of entering at large upon the pleasing task. 

It is, then, only in reference to this book in its material character, 
setting aside all consideration of the spirit in which it was conceiyed 
or completed, that I mean to state a few particulars, which, if they 
afford but small interest to general readers, may at least convey a 
cheering lesson to writers, as inexperienced and little confident as I 
was myself at the period to which I now go back. 

Happening to meet in Paris, somewhere about the year 1820, with 
Mr. Washington Irving, at that time very popular from the recent 
appearance of his ** Sketch Book," it was at his suggestion that I 
attempted a couple of short prose talesj founded on my recollections 
of the South of France, where 1 had previously spent some years. 
I sent my manuscript to London, and offered it to one of the period- 
cals. My stories were rejected and returned to me. Mr. Irving 
happened to be with me when the packet came back ; and, in a spirit 
which I then thought far more friendly than critical, he consoled me 
for this rebuff, by assuring me that my contributions were too good 
for the miscellany into which they were refused admission ; and he 
urged me to extend them, by the introduction of more incident, while 
he gave me at the same time some valuable hints of which I quickly 
availed myself. 

Piqued on the one hand and encouraged on the other, I fell to 
work eon amore ; and not only enlarged the first two tales but com- 
l^eted as many more of greater extent than they ; and having mat- 
ter sufficient for a good sized octavo volume, I took the whole with 
me to London, bearing a strong letter of recommendation to a gen- 
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tleman high in literature, and in a position to be essentially useful to 
a tyro like myself. He read, or at least told me he read, a great 
part of my MS ; and the advice he gave me was to take it back and 
reduce its redundancy, or in his own words ** to cut down th^^Jong 
grass ;" and he promised me that, when so revised, he would be 
happy to receive it from me, and would take upon himself the neces- 
sary measures for its publication, " under his own wing." 

Somewhat disheartened, I did as he recommended ', but I set about 
my task with reluctance. To distend my materials I had found easy 
enough; but to reduce them again was an ungracious and difficult 
operation. Mowing away the " grass" was like cutting through 
my own flesh — and my inexperience left it doubtful whether I did it 
judiciously or the contrary. Completed however, to the best of my 
judgment, I confided my MS, to a firiend, and sent it over to my liter- 
ary patron ; and great was my mortification to receive for reply to 
the letter which accompanied it, a verbal message, to the effect that I 
had totally mistaken him, that he wished well to my work, but had 
no intention of taking on himself the ret*ponsibility of rccommendin|^ 
it to a publisher ! 

This treatment produced the result which any thing analogous to 
it has produced in me through life. I was at once disgusted and 
roused ; and I resolved to take the matter into my own hands. I ac- 
cordingly went to London, and regaining possession of my MS. 
(which by the bye was missing for several weeks, and nearly lost by 
the negligence of my friend, who set small value on it) I proceeded 
to offer it to a bookseller of eminence and enterprise. He rejeeted it 
in toto, as not worth the cost of printing. I tried another house. 
They hesitated and considered, and finally did like the first. A 
third gave me no more favorable answers. And at length a fourth 
publisher, assuring me that his literary counsellor found some scat- 
tered passages of merit in the work, offered to run the risk of bring- 
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in^ont a very limited number of copies, provided I would pay half the 
expenses and give additional matter for the completion of three 
rolumei, instead of one ; adding that no work of fiction had a 
chaoMof success unless it appeared under the sanction of that magic 
quantity. 

This was enough. I tied up my loose sheets, very indifferent as to * 
their safe carriage, returned to France, threw the bundle into an 
old trunk, where it lay unthought of for at least two years ; and it 
was by mere chance that it was not torn up, at any time during that 
period, for fire-lighting or any other ignoble domestic purpose. 

Talked of in a small circle of intimate associates, the manuscript 
was dragged again to light, and at the persuasion of two among them^ 
a Gentleman Imd Lady — of undoubted good taste, and warmly in- 
terested for any production of mine — I consented to read one of the 
stories aloud, with the hope of obtaining a verdict that would at anj 
rate put to shame the disparaging opinion of the London publishers. 
An evening was appointed, my lamp trimmed, chairs drawn round 
the fire, expectation excited, and the **• Vilaine tete" (as the shortest 
of the stories) spread out' before me. I had not got three parts 
through it whed both my auditors were fast asleep ! A counteract- 
ing check of wounded pride alone withheld me from flinging the 
sheets into the flames. 

Consigned once more to its obscure retreat, my manuscript had 
most assuredly never been disturbed by me. But an accomplished 
and soipewhat eccentric friend, who, — all his life in opposition to au- 
thority, and having an especial contempt for the ex cathedra dictates 
of **the trade" — had been one of the first to express a favorable 
opinion of my hitherto unhappy efforts in literature, induced me to 
let ^im act as sponsor and ehaperen to this still unchristened offspring- 
of my brain. I gave a cold consent, only stipulating that my name 
should not be hazarded iii connection with the public appearance of 



mj ptogeny, if it were indeed destined to see the light at all. — 
This condition was strictly adhered to, when a bookseller was af; 
length discovered hazardous enough to embark a mite of his large 
capital and rising reputation in so doubtful a speculation m the 
** High- ways and By-ways." 

The work was published, reviewed, and stamped with success. — 
Edition succeeded edition, to my great surprise, and the bookseller's 
no small profit. This I was, by agreement, to have shared. I re- 
ceived a portion of it certainly. But the pecuniary remuneration, 
and the public favor, which made the disposal of each subsequent 
' series an easy and advantageous matter, were as nothing compared 
to my triumph over the collective sentences of disparagement, pro- 
nounced before publication; and vainly attempted afterwards, by 
one or two of those sordid beings who, for hire or from jealousy, are 
ever ready to run down a reputation through the medium of anony- 
mous criticism. But no one has had more reason than, myself to be 
satisfied with his treatment at the hands of reviewers. More than 
justice has been gratuitously done to my volumes, by some of the 
best, as well as the most generous writers in that line of literature. 
Where an exception fell by chance within my observation, I always 
strove to forget it. If some officious friend good-naturedly called 
my attention to it, I invariably neglected the hint. And even when 
wantonly attacked and misrepresented, I have never thought it ad- 
visable to remonstrate or refute, partly from respect and gratitude 
towards so induIgeAt a public as that which has judged me, and in a 
great measure from my aversion to a war of words, that rarely has 
any manly or digrnified result. 

I hope that this sketch of the rise and progress of the '' High- ways 
and By-ways*' may produce the effect .it was meant for, on writers 
who may be too easily deterred by discouragement or too deeply af- 
fected by dispraise. To place little trust on the judgment or promis- 
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^> of others is the best moral of this trae story ; and that one ought 

a * 

togiye one's self and one's productions eyery fair chance in the lot- 

^17 of life may be inculcated as a supplementary axiom scarcely less 

valuable. Did I wish to be didactic I mij^ht utter many more aphor- 

''^s, founded on the experience which this work has procured me. 

^^t I spare my readers on the serious score, in hopes that they will 

^aj with me a little longer on the light. 

I wish I could record all the pleasant results which have sprung 
^ohi the publication of those stories, and thus prore the general 
^tith of the French saying, ^^il y a toujour 9 compensation.'* The 
kindnesses, the attentions, and the intimacies springing from this 
^^all plant of authorship, haye formed a canopy of shelter against 
^^uch of the ills of life ; and if the shower was at times so heayy as 
"^o penetrate eyen that, my gratitude should at least be nothing 
^)ie less. I am sure no one ought to set a higher (comparatiye) yalue 
^n his books than I on mine. Though far from thinking these the 
^east unworthy of my productions, I loye them as we loye our earliest 
^om, whom we have rocked in the cradle with the listless joy of 
noyelty, and played with in the nursery, while hope was as young, 
as smiling, and as undefined as they, its emblems. Ah, if our dUZ- 
dren could always retam, like our writings, their youth, their fresh- 
ness and their bloom ! 

* * « « • •.. • * 

Selecting at random out of a crowd of incidents connected with 
the authorship of this work, 1 shall mention three or four which 
particularly amused or interested me. 

Trayelling one splendid summer's day on the top of a stage coach 
through the romantic passes of the Derbyshire hills and valleys, I 
entered into conversation with a fellow passenger, to whom I lis- 
tened for many hours with extreme pleasure, from the vivacity and 
variety of his discourse. On parting at night he begged to knew my 



name, and on my giving it, he exclaimed, " What ! the aathor of 
High- ways and By-ways?" 

«* The same." ' . 

1 cannot repeat the words which followed ; but the substance of 
the communication was that he had himself published a ToIum% of the 
same nature as mine, on the same day, and through the same book- 
seller ; that while ray book had the good luck to meet with great 
success, his had totally failed ; but, with the true generosity of talent, 
he had been one of the foremost to review his successful rival in one 
of the monthly publications of the day ; and I remembered well the 
article, which had been the first to glad my eyes with the little looked- 
for language of enconium and encouragement. 

I have never met this gentleman since. But I understand he has 
been for some years a distinguished political writer ; and if ever he 
sees this preface he will find that I am not forgetful of our midsum- 
mer day's acquaintanceship, or of his more enduring title to my es- 
teem. 

As a pendant to this anecdote, I cannot resist relating a freak, 
which arose, perhaps, out of the consciousness of successful au- 
thorship. 

Afler spending a short day and a long evening with a friend at 
Amiens, on my way from Calais to Paris, a couple of years and more 
later than the period oi my last-told adventure, I squeezed myself, 
in the dark and cold of a winter's night, into the vacant place in the 
MaUe Poste, between two drowsy Englishmen who were in snoring 
possession of the comers. As morning dawned they began to talk, 
and long before we reached the breakfast place I learned that they 
were manufacturers from the North, who had crossed the channel 
on a speculation ; and that they had taken as their guide-book to 
French character, manners, and scenes, no less an aulbority than 
my own Tales of the Road Side, several volumes of which were 
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"^«M into the pockets of the carriage, and frequently referred o, 
footed, and extravagantly be-praised by each of my companions. 

X was, no doubt, tickled and pleased at all this ; and the way in 

^^ich I gave loose to my gratification was by dissenting from every 

^^t^tion, undervaluing every opinion, criticising the, style, and mt 

'^Xigth denying not only the truth of the statements but the most 

^^'i^ng claim to merit of the anonymous author. Inflamed to a 

Violent height of admiration, probably from the mere spirit of obyti- 

^^cy and a John Bullish dislike of contradiction, my companions 

^Vtued warm, raised my pages to the dignity of oracles, vehemently 

"^^-almost fiercely— espoused my quarrel against myself, indignantly 

'Wanted me with my want of ctodor towards an absent man, — thus 

^Slaking me a living illustration of Lord Casttereagh's physiological 

;|puzzle of a man turning his back on himself— and finally parted from 

:me in the court yard of the Paris Post Office, with a poor opinion of 

me personalUy, but a positive infatuation for me in my anonymous 

existence. 

It is beyond doubt that one of the best ways to rerve a work is by 
nnfairiy abusing it. I wish this anecdote might some day meet the 
eye of a quondam *^ poor devil author,*' since accidentally tacked to 
the tail of diplomacy ,. who, as 1 have been told, made my writings 
the subjects of the most ribald abuse for several years in sundry 
quarterly, monthly, and weekly publications, which I never happen- 
ed to see, and which died and left ** no sign." I am certain that such 
a censor "did good service to the state *'— of my reputation, and 
through it to that of my finances. 

An English gentleman, an attache to one of the Northern Embas- 
sies, was once introduced to me in Paris at his own request; and 
some opening complimentary phrases were followed by a volley of 
good-humored reproaches, at my having, by the influence of my de- 
scriptions and stories, been the unconscious cause of his having got 
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iorae months leave of absence, cqoipped himself with shooting dress, 
gun, knapsack and common-place book, and accom{^anied bj his dog, 
having walked over some hundreds of miles ef the y^ry ground i 
had traced, in search of the individuals mentioned in these volumes, 
and of adventures which might at least offer a parallel to those I have 
so faithfully recorded. ^ But," added he, with a naivete which I 
could scarce refrain from smiling at, '* not one of those individuals 
did I meet, nor a single adventure of any kind whatever. Do, pray 
then, tell me were the stories truth or fiction f ** 

Perhaps he may fall in with this edition. If so I refer him to the 
last page of it for information. 

Some time subsequent to the completion of the last series, and 
when I had turned into subjects requiring more research, I had oc> 
easion to consult historical works and rare old chronicles, which 
were to be met with only in the public libraries of the Continent. — 
To one of those I had recourse ; and addressing myself to the libra- 
rian, a mqdest, dust-covered, and obsequious-mannered young man, 
he obligingly offered me, as un homme de lettres^ all the facilities of 
reading and note-taking which it was in his power to give me. But 
when 1 requested a loan of the required volumes at my domicile^ for 
the greater convenience of taking extracts, he assured me with great 
apparent sincerity and regret that the orders of his superiors were 
positive against my request, and that it was impossible for him to 
comply. Not pressing the matter further, I gave him my card, that 
my name might be inserted on the list of habitual readers. 

" Quoi ! " exclaimed he, in the translated pbrase of my Derby- 
shire fellow-traveller, "I'auteur de 'High-ways and By-ways ? ** * 

" Le meme.'' 

** Sir,'* said he, *' jon may take a cart-load of the books home with 
yoUv^at your choice,*' and he added something more, too flattering 
to be inserted here. The acquaintanceship thus pleasantly formed. 
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wu Biibseqaently of great value t6 me. The former Librarian is now 
u Ambassador ; *U*Autear" is no longer a mere homme de lettres; 
u<i it is no dishonor to either, that, whatever be their respective sta- 
tions or estimation in the world, they owe it entirely to themselves, 
i mast not yield to the temptation of running on in this style of 
egotistical gossip. I was half tempted to add a characteristic anec- 
'Jote of Coleridge, on the subject of this oft-told title of " Highways 
^^ Byways,'* but 1 mean to insert it in a more appropriate place, 
^^e day, with various sketches of poetical, political, princely and 
^^her individuals, collected during a more than twenty years* resi- 
**^i»ce on the continent of Europe. 

1 cannot avoid adding a few words on the varied style and ten- 
^^ncy of the reviews which these Tales have elicited. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more contradictory or absurd than some of 
^liose have been, in the midst of much sound criticism and excellent 
Advice. While the majority have pronounced favorably on these 
^ritingff, some have condemned them altogether. They have been 
lauded as " highly worthy of their main object, the removal of 
national prejudice." They have been condemned as " adapted to 
keep up and foster national ill will." My style has been /pronounced 
that of a *'a gentleman and a scholar." It has been desLounced as 
** so unscholastic that an attempt to translate it into French or Latin 
was matter of great difficulty." Mj forte has been on one hand as- 
serted to be " low farce ;" on another " the comic" was declared 
** not to be at all my forte." I have been cidled *' a creature of the 
Bourbons," by one critic; **a Jacobin" by another. I have been 
in one publication pronounced ** an imitator of Washington Irving;" 
while another states that his " Tales of a Traveller" had never been 
written but for the success of mine. I have been contrasted disad- 
vantageously with one of the most flimsy and vulgar ; and compared 
most flatteringly with one of the greatest of romance writers ; and 
finally, any tales have been pronounced as ** equal, for their length 
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to anything in the language.*' As to the conflicting opinionB on 
indiridaal acenes and characters throughout the variouB tales, it 
would be impossible to quote them within any reasonable bounds. 
But one review partieolarly amused me, as a glorious specimen of 
its class. It was one which declared that in " Caribert the BMir 
Hunter,*' (a Pyrenean story be it remarked,) there were **some 
good sketches of the peasants in the JSppenirus^ and a fine descrip- 
tion of sunrise in the Alps'* 

After these notices, what author would valile reviewing at more 
than its worth ? My own system, an inbred, — not an adopted one— 
has ever most truly been, to be gratified with and grateful for praise ; 
to hearken with respect tu honest disapprobation ; and to hold abuse 
in scorn. 

It is not for me to calculate on the rank which may be adjudged 
to these vc^umes, among the productions of their class and of their 
day. It is eertain that the form which they now appear in, gives 
them a better chance than they have hitherto had for a lasting place 
on the bookshelves of romance readers. In one respect only will I 
venture to point out a merit in the following pages. Every descrip- 
tive passage is reality ; a faithfol transcript of scenery, in the aspect 
in which 1 saw it. For the rest I throw myself on the indulgence 
of my readers ; and more particularly for those parts in which imag- 
ination may appear exuberant, taMo false, or judgment faulty. 

T. C. GRATTAI^. 

Boston, February, 1840. 
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^ * The nature of a preface is rambling, never wholly out of the way 
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PRErACE, PROLOGUE, AVANT-PROPOS, 

OR 

INTRODUCTION. 



If unencumbered wen, who travel for pleasure, knew half the - 
pleasures of travelling on foot, post-masters and carriage-owner* 
would soon be I^fl to the patronage of those who have the happiness, 
or the misery, of being married ; to effeminate striplings, and old 
bachelors. 

Who, with the life and spirit of youth within him, blessed with 
health and sound in mind, would choose io waste' his weary hours^ 
m the solitude of a post-chaise, or pay his money at a diligence* 
offie , in proBortion to the speed which hurries him through all that 
might interest a rational man ? 

Who, with limbs to move on, and a heart to feel, would abandon 
the companionship of nature's self; encage his body in a public 
Vehicle ; and stifle the young buds of thought in its contracted at- 
mosphere ? 

Can we expect to know a people by such flying association ? Is it 
among travellers, every one of whom might on his journey doubt hia 
own identity; — from the merchant counting on his fingers in the 
comer, — from the lover whose thoughts fly back in a direct ratio with 
the haste of his advance, and whose eyes are so full of his absent 
mistress, that he thinks he sees her in the gruff* old lady who feeds 
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her parrel on the seat before him ; — is it from the friend, the parent^ 
or the child, who, going to meet the holy happiness of domestic wel- 
ceme, thinks the carriage retrogrades; — is it from these the foreign, 
traveller would look for national fact or individual reality ; or in their 
Random and undigested chatter hope to find a mine of sound and 
valuable truth ? 

No, no, sir ! take your knapsack, and your stick, and walk ! Lin- 
ger, and lounge, and loiter on the way. Throw yourself among the 
people, as if you came by chance, and not from curiosity. Spend a 
day here, and a week there. Be generous, but not profuse. Excite 
gratitude, not envy « Let information flow in gushmg springs, but 
do not strive to force it up by pumping. Do all this, and a little time 
will show you how wise y(m have become. 

1 am answered, perhaps, that time is not given to all men in the 
same profuseness ; that where I have a year to spare, another may 
have but a month. Then, I reply, spend your month with profit. 
Measure at the end of it the minds you have analysed, not the leagues 
ypu have driven over ; and if you have but sauntered through one 
district of a foreign nation, in communion with the inhabitants, you 
Are better informed than he who has galloped from Calais to Paris, 
And thence to Florence, Rome, and Naples. 

But a crusty opponent might say that this- is all labor in vain,— 
tel! me that most men travel merely to talk of it,* or that «« Voyagir 
est un tristeplaisivj''^ cite the Scotch proverb, " Sen' a fool to Franoe^ ^ 
iknd he'll come back a fool,"— quote, gravely, if he will, 

" Dans mamt anteur, de science profonde, 
J^ai lu qu'on perd a trop courir, le monde/^^ 

and add to these authorities, that if the object is knowleagtf^ H fnaj 
be had at home ; that the external features of all cotintries pretty 
nearly resemble one another ; that towns and villages are composed 
of the same kind of materials ', and that man himself is everywhere 

»^^— II ■■II I tmrn^^ittr 

* '' La ouriosit^ n^est que vanity ; le plus soarant on ne vent savotr que 
pour en parler ; on ne Toyagetait pas sur mer poar ne jamais en rien dire, 
et pour te seul piats>r de voir, sans esperanca de s'en «nitretenir svee per* 
ne ** Fasoal* 

f Bfttdanxe de Stael. 

X Cires at. 



the same, a two-legged animal witkout feathers. Why then go out 
of oar way to explore the outward ehow of things, or eyen the nooki 
tnd crevices of human nature ? 

Such a reasoner would be qbickly yelped at by the open-mouthed 
pack, which sweeps through foreign scenes. Harking and baying at 
iDen or the moon ; and he would be stung by the drones who hum, 
ud buzz, and flutter over all, but bring back not one drop of honey 
to the hive* 

Y$t there is some justness in the cavil of my cynic. Nature hat 
^ade all things of the same stuff, and distributed them in nearly 
^e same proportions. Man, the great master-piece, is everywhere 
^e same ; five to six feet in height, and seventy years of life ; four- 
^'^bed and two-handed ; with five senses, thirty-four cerebral organs, 
^^d one, two, or more ideas — as it may be. Such is his common 
^im and medium definition. A straggling monster may now and 
^^en shock us as less, or startle us as more than man ; but the lover 
^f miracle and marvel seeks in vain for a group of Cyclops, or a 
^^ce of giants. The grosser works of the creation, too, are all con- 
^^ned within certain limits. Climate, indeed, is comparatively cold 
^to hot ; but a fire or a pair of bellows can transport the mind, through 
Xhe medium of the senses, from the frigid to the torrid zone, and 
"tjiee versa. Unsightly monsters, pillars, or even temples, may b« 
l>roaght to us by 'ships. We cannot, to be sure, carry off mountains 
or rivers ; but, if we will be satisfied with miniature models, let us 
turn to our own romantic hills and lovely streams, and we shall only 
want a magnifying glass to show us all that nature holds of the sub- 
lime and beautiful. 

Tet all this is not enough, at least for us, who, laughing at the 
theories of the disparaging physiologists, believe man better than 
the brutes. To know him rightly, we must travel : not his stature 
nor his deed»— description and history tell us these — ^but his mind 
and his feelings can be laid open, his resemblance to or contrast with 
ourselves be displayed, only by the actual intercourse of heart with . 
heart, and soul with soul, when every artificial exhibition is gone by, 
and every cunning caution lulled to rest. 

This is not to be done at home ; at least I can never understand 
the biped of my own locality. There I move as in a fkmily circle. 
Every Englishman is a brother to the rest; and though one may 
grumble in a louder key, or another growl in a deeper tone, still the 
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social Fesemblaace is the same. I go into a distant ecmntry, and 1 
meet new faces, but not one m'md seems strange to me. I fancy t 
know all that passes in each round and honest-looking head ; yet tiM 
brain within is often spreading a veil to keep its secrets from mj 
Tiew ; and every idea coiling itself np like a rattlesnake, to hide its 
real extent, and hit me the hardest when I think myself most safe. 

Thus it is, that by the confidence of the observer, and the caatioa 
of those he works on, by common resemblances, and sympathiet, 
we are as enable to knew the character of oar countrymen as we are 
to depict our own. 

And in looking on the natural features of my country, the anal* 
ogy holds good. The landscape, the rosy cheeks, and fair complex* 
ions, seem all to have been growing up with me from earliest youth, 
and to be identified with every hour of my existence. £verythiA|^ 
is familiar,, because it has been so long within my reach ; and thougrh 
1 may be absent from my proper fireside, still I have passed no line. 
I have slided on in harmony and in tune, from doUe to forte; firom 
nuijer to minor ; from the subject to the variation, and back again ; 
but in three or four days, at farthest, I can be sure of sitting m my 
own chair, and of poking my own poker between the ban of my own 
grate. 

But let me cross the channel, and I feel instantly the magie of iiii« 
agination. I already breathe freer, although still in sight of DoYer« 
1 am hotter, though the climate is the same. 1 tread cautiously, and 
pick my steps, although the roads be of the like materials, or the 
soils be similar. 1 see mortality around me— flourishing, decaying^, 
dead-^just as I lefl it behind. I look in the faces before me. I 
pore over, search, and scrutinize. I mark en every hand a novelty 
or a wonder ; — ^yet all the while I am reading in the same old book, 
only that it is decked up in a different binding. But so it is. We 
want this stimulus to give action to our mental energies; and we 
find as mighty a difference between man in England and man in 
France, as we do between a plain mutton-chop and a cotellette a Id 
mairUenon. 

Let us then travel ; and if w« do so with our eyes open (I mean 
the eyes of the mind,) we shall return home wiser than when we 
set eut, but knowing nothing more than we might have known be- 
fore we started. The sum of all is, the defectiveness of man. The 
knowledge that let cireumsttmces debase him here, or ekvate him 
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Hbere ; let him ihow in thii century his fair tide, or in that hi« false 
cme, he is still, in all seasons and all climes, essentially the same s 
thirsting and toiling for perfectibility, but doomed, by the yery natoiv 
of the straggle, to prove his irredeemable imperfection. 

As to the prejudice with which we are loaded, it is the disease of 
oar nature. Every nation possesses the vims, but we innocnlate with 
it. We nurture it as an antidote against something worse ; and on 
quitting England lay in a plentiful fund, as if it were an amulet, 

Sans qooi le coeur, victime des dangers, 
Revie&t charge de vices etrangers. 

Bat let us see oar illiberality in its true light. It is the evil of 
solation, and a tax paid for security. It is therefore, perhaps, neither 
a fitnlt nor a misfortune. With its acknowledged possession we 
ipay safely say that, in many of the substantial advantages of life^ 
wm are superior to our neighbours, — but are we so in all ? That w# 
• have the unamiable IbUy to believe so is the faot^ bat this is not the. 
place to examine its cansea it is enough to know that they ezist^ 
and that after a long course of eulture, they generally end in the 
Englishman landing on the shores of France, louring and black, and 
eluuqged with prejudice, as a thunder cloud with electricity. 

Everything he first observes is a kind of moral paratanntre^ to draw 
down the flash of his disdain. The lazy -looking people ; the dirty - 
imui ; the beggarly appearance of the open country and the wild un- 
comfortable aspect of the towns, with their formidable barriers and 
striot police, give but melancholy notions of French vivacity, liberty^ 
or eajoyment. He hurrries through these outposts of information, 
and reaches the capital. There he sees nothing but splendid misery 
and comfortless magnificence; palaces and promenades,— the one 
heaamed round with hovels, the other intrenched in mud. Thus 
viewing the superfices of things he gallops on -, returns by a dififerent* 
or, perhaps, the same track ; sees in every new place the counterpart 
of what he left behind ; and s|nringing at last upon the pier at Dover,, 
raises hii hands in thankfulness to find himself again on the world's 
sole enviable spot of earth.* 

* 1 cannot refrain from quoting here a sentence of Voltaiie, so much in 
the spirit of true philosophy that I should have chosen it for my aiotto, had 
it not been in a foreiga language. '' Si les nations de I'Euiope; aa lieu da 
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Another class, despising this species of trayeller, and resolved to 
be better, set themselyes down in France — ^but where ? In some 
well>recomraended town, swarming with their countryman, where 
everything — society, manners, time, and even temperature, are en- 
deavored to be regulated on the English plan. They meet French 
people, and they see French character ; but the first in masqudrade,^ 
and the latter in its worst point of yie^. A vitiated emulation is the 
impulse of the natives. They want the homely honest simplicity of 
rustic life, and have not the stores of information which abound in 
Paris. But they have pretensions to everything, and are, in compar- 
ison to the capital, what a shallow pool is to a greater river ; reflect- 
ing on their service the mightiest objects, without depth to embrace 
their extent, or force to bear their weight. 

It is not in towns, then, me must expect to find true national traits, 
but least of all in French towns. Still one field is ofpen to the true 
observer —a country residence ; where, separate from English pride 
and French presumption, he may display and look upon their con* 
trasts. Here let a family fix ;. for if good fellowship, good-nature, 
true-politeness, and heartfelt humanity exist on earth, I do believe 
them to be found in the quiet circle of such intercourse. That ft^ultf 
are even here is but too true ; bat what would we. have ? Perfec- 
tion ? Alas ! alas ! 

But I want to write tales, not dissertations ; instead of speculations, 
to give facts ; in place of essays, anecdotes. I would rather shake a 
prejudice, than build a pyramid ; and as a straw can decide the in- 
clination of a balance, so perhaps, may these volumes fix the bias of 
some undetermined mind. When I flung aside the staff that bor« 
me on my pilgrimage, and took up the pen that was to note down a 
portion of its progress, I did so in the hepe of contributing my mite 
towards an act of national justice. The means I employ are humble ; 
the pretension which puts them forward less than nothing. I look 
to public indulgence as the best antidote against individual severity : 
— and, knowing propitiation to be hopeless, must only, in the old 
spirit of peripatetic pride, throw defiance in the teeth of the acade- 
micians. 



se mepriser injustement les unes les autres, voulaient faire une attention 
moins superficielle aux ouvrages et aux manieres de leiirs voisins, non pas 
pour en rire, mais pour en profiter, peut-etre de ee conmierce matual d'ob 
strvations naitrait ce goat general qu'on eherehe si inutilemenf 
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The unnecessary infliction of a new preface would be a bad retuffl^ 
'^f the public kindness, which has called for a new edition of this 
^ork. I scarcely feel warranted in putting such a penalty on the 
'^dulgence of my readers ; but I am in some measure forced to say 
^ few words here, in consequence of remarks which have fallen from 
^ore than one of the critics, who have considered my book desenr- « 
^Hg of their notice. 

It was observed that the work bore eyidenee of a prepossession 
tu)wards the reigning family of France ; and objected, that questions 
)'elatiye to the reyolution were treated with prejudice connected with 
that prepossession. The first of these remarks is no doubt justified 
by the tone of on^ of the- tales, which is quite in unison with what 
I feltfwhen it was written, three years ago. An obscure and anon- 
ymous author can scarcely presume to claim a sympathy with 
princes. He may, howeyer, without any undue pretension, express 
strong interest in the well-being of a nation. ThaJt I felt, and still 
feel, for the country where some of my happiest days have been 
spent, and maiiy of my best attachments formed. Belieying that 
France, just freed from a galling despotism, was most likely to enjoy 
security and welfare under the constitutional rule of the Bourbons, 
and convinced that such was the opinion of the great mass of the 
nation, I was inclined to let my notions on the subject exhibit the 
prevalent impression. They were strengthened by several circum- 
voL. I. 3 
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stances of an individual rather then a family nature, such as tl^ 
heroic conduct of the Duchess of Angoaleme at Bordeaux, and tfaff 
subsequent murder of the Duke of Berry. 

With regard to the ohjeciion before noticed 1 have but to say, thiE 
the siibjects of roost of the tales being interwoven with events cz 
the revolution, I could not avoid touching upon the latter ; but 
never ventured to argue such topics as abstract questions, being des5 
rous to skim their surface in their reference to particular results 
rather than go beyond my depth, by treating them as general prins 
ciples. 

When I wrote, no idea was entertained, by any one, I believe, o- 
the war which has since b«en undei-taken against Spain. Feeling oc 
that point in common with e^ery thousand less by an unit, perhaps 
of my countrymen, 1 have omitted in the present edition the onlj 
sentence (and one quite inadvertentlj^ allowed to stand in the former^ 
which could bear a construction favorable to that enterprise. As 3 
^fffm abseBt from England at the period of printing, I had not an op- 
portunity of making this, and some slighter alterations in the propez 
time. 

I shall only add, that even this short statement should not have 
been obtruded on the public, indifierent to my name and opinions, 
bad I not been axious to clear up to my friends, acquainted with 
both, what might have appeared a contradiction. 

June, 1823. ^ 
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'Who shall tellen a tale aAer a man, . 
He mote rehearse as nye as ever he can : 
Or else he mote tellen his tale untnie, 
Or feine things, or finde words new. 

Chauckr. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^farelling, as I always do, without guide or compass, it is no 

.^^fitof mine if I sometimes light on pleasing scenes, or mix with 

'^^resting people. I had traversed France from frontier to frontier ; 

^ across the highways, and struck into the open country ; passed 

.V where curiosit/ is generally arrested ; loitered in spots unknown 

I ° fame or fashion ; always yielding to impulse or to whim. Chance 

^^ so often led me into scenes of soft adventure, that I asked no 

^er pilot ; but had I made the most nicely balanced choice, I could 

^^t have better suited my taste than in that district called Le Peri- 

^^rd, and the country bordering upon it. 

» Sauntering along the course of the river Dordogne, I had left far 
^^hind me the mounta.ins of Auvergne ; but 1 occasionally stopped 
V^ observe the autumnal sunbeams playing round their distant peaks. 
^ dwelt on the recollection of the wondtous scenes they exhibit, and 
Marvelled that so few of our travellers had explored their secret 
'Charms — until I recollected that they were inacessibletothe approach 
^f four-wheeled carriages. They gradually melted from my sight, 
^nd new and different beauties turned my thoughts aside. 

I had seeh the Dordogne in the heart of those rugged hills — born 
in volcanic sources, nursed on beds of lava, and swathed with bas- 
altic bands ; a riotous little stream, hurrying on its passagie with the 
waywardness of a noisy child. A little further I had fancied it to 
glide along in the quiet and smiling loveliness of female youth, 
through groups of gentle acclivities, of wild yet verdant aspect. 
Now, I paced its widely-separated banks, and marked it swelling 
into full grown beauty, rolling its course with conscious dignity along 
congenial plains ; while tufts of stately trees, converted by my im- 
agination into enamored lovers, wooed their liquid mistress with bent 
and graceful branches, which waft«d salutation, or sipped her pass- 
ing sweets. A little more, thought I, and this proud beauty sinks 
into that sea, where all rivers are finally lost !-»>and 1 was just getting 

VOL. I. 3* 
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into a train of deep analogies, when I was roused by the flapping 
wings of a covey of partridge :j behind me. I turned, and saw m^ 
dog fixed steadily at a point at some distance. I cocked my gun 
but the game had escaped me. Ranger came slowly forward with e 
surly and reproving look, such as many a musing sportsman has eb 
served, when the faithful follower, M^ho has done so well his dutj^ 
would tell you that you have neglected yours. 

In all ray rambling I am accompanied by my dog ; not that I de- 
spise the companionship of man — far from it. But where can wc 
find a friend so like ourselves, with thoughts and feelings so mould - 
ed into ours, that he will think and talk, stand still, move forward, 
eat, drink, and sleep in perfect unison with us? This strict coincL 
dence exists not between men ; and without this, such a course a^ 
mine is better run alone. Pursuits there are, and pleasures, it it 
true, which two minds sufficiently congenial may soothingly follow 
together. Hours, nay days entire, of social fellowship have fallea 
to my lot f and I look forward with hope to a renewal of such inter- 
course, when ripened thought shall have mellowed the young fruit 
of earlier associations. But to wander for months in foreign scenes, 
yet be not a stranger in them ; to give the mind up to that reflective 
abandonment which likes to revel uncontrolled, you must have no 
companion but your dog. With him you have no ceremony to.«on> 
strain jou ; and he is ready for your every mood. If you are gay, 
he frisks and capers ; if sad, he trudges slowly on, and thinks, or 
seems to think, as deeply as yourself. When you eat, he has always 
a ready appetite ; when out of the reach of food, he murmurs not. 
Lie down to sleep, he is your guardian ; rise up when you will, you 
will find him freshly at your call. A gun is the natural accompani« 
ment of a connexion like this. It gives both employment and amuse- 
ment to man and beast. It is a passport for the woods and moun- 
tains; an excuse for idleness; a remedy against painful thoughts 
and removes the mendicant and vagabond air from a poor fellow who 
journeys with a wallet and a staff. In France one runs but little 
risk of stoppage or impediment. I do not speak of the environs of 
cities, of forti&d towns, or military posts. These naturally bring 
with them a train of ills — suspicion, petty tyranny, and insult. But 
in the happier portions of the kingdom, where rustic occupation takes 
place of warlike possession ; where the fields are paced by the hus- 
bandman, not trodden down by the soldier, a traveller may feel him- 
self at home. A straggling gendarme sometimes asks to see his li- 
cense, but a foreigrn face is nearly always a sufficient protection. As 
I, however, was uirnished with both, I walked unmolested — a privi- 
leged man. Never yet did surly keeper drive me from a preserve ; 
and often has the honest proprietor of some rural spot invited me, in 
passing, to kill his game, and share his dinner too. 

But to return. The birds were wild, and flew high in the direc- 
tion of the rising ground which lay to my lefl. I marked them into 
a thick oopse, beiiind which rose a young plantation. Thither I bent 
my steps, and Ranger soon led me to the pre^. I got a couple of 
shots, and brought down my birds. The remainder of the covey rose 
wildly round me, and spattering over the plantation, I quite lost their 
trace. 
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The day was young and warm. I walked towards a projection 
which commanded a charming yiew, and afforded at the same time 
ihelter from the sun. Arrived at this little point, I flung myself un- 
der the shade of an acacia, my gun heside me, and Ranger not far 
off. It was one of the sweetest moments of my life. I seemed 
droned on the very summit of repose. Far beneath me spread the* 
fertile plain of Bergerac, bounded on each side by chains of hills, 
^d divided into nearly equal parts by the broad and placid river. — 
The richly- wooded landscape was sprinkled with cottages, and show- 
ed here and there the tall chimneys of a chateau, rising among 
^e foliage ; or the smoke from some humbler habitatiop, nid in a 
^ass of chesnut trees, whose leaves protect the peasant from the 
^eat, and whose fruit is his fhief nourishment. Three or four small 
' .^wns lay in sight ', the one from which I had last started just visible 
^ the distance. i 

It was vintage time, and numerous groups of grape-gatherers were 
Scattered in the valleys, as happy as they were busy ; for their joy- 
^^us songs and bursts of merriment rose up from all sides on the pure 
land gentle breeze. A party of sportsmen ranged through the low 
rounds by the river, and an occasional shot came sharply on the 
ighly rarefied air. The bark of an ill-trained dog, and the shout of 
thit country people, when a partrid^ or a hare escaped their pursu- 
ers, were borne to my ear with a distinctness as perfect as if each 
group were close beside me. Many deeply-laden boats were float- 
ing down the river, gaily and unobstructed ; the helmsmen unem- 
ployed, and the drowsy passengers carelessly leaning over the sides. 
One solitary barge, managed by a single boatman, was working its 
way against the current. Ungarnished by canvass or streamer, it 
formed a striking contrast to those which passed so rapidly by. The 
very breeze was hostile, and seemed to sport in the fluttering sails of 
the others, like those light and worthless parasites who fan the min- 
ions of good fortune. They swept in quick succession round a point 
that hid them from my view. Others came on, and were alike soon 
lost to me ; but the single boat, working against both wind and tide, 
appeared, though ever moving, ever to stand still. I felt, that if 1 
chose to indulge in similes, I had a parallel at hand : but I felt this 
without asperity or discontent, and seemed at the moment to rise 
above ill fate. 

So still was the air, yet so clear, that the tolling of the several bells, 
as they chimed for prayer, or marked I know not how many hours, 
fell on my ear with sounds all equal. The hum of every individual 
insect seemed separate in the general buzz around me ; and the very 
splash of the poor boatman's oar, as it fell upon the water, reverber- 
ated through the little grove where I reclined. It is hard to say how 
long 1 should have lain thus listless and delighted, had I not been 
more forcibly excited by the tone of a clarionette, touched by no 
mean performer, in one of the most distant outbound boats. The 
strain came wild and faintly up the river, and thrilled through my 
breast. It was scarcely like real music, and jesembled rather those 
floating harmonies which sometimes lead the dreamer through mazes 
of enchantment. I seemed to wake from some such oft-enjoyed il- 
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laaion, and fpringring on my feet, 1 clasped my hands and raised 
them towards the skies. I felt as if the world was filled with joy and 
peace, and could not have been persuaded to the contrary by a host 
of cynical philosophers. Unconscious o^ my movements, I struck 
into the grove ; but as 1 trod its little winding path, the train of my 
contemprations was disturbed. I thought I heard low sobs close by 
me. Impossible ! said I ; this must be imagination : my mind wan- 
ders, and while revelling in one extreaae, its fancies warn me of the 
other. 1 stopped and listened, but hoped to hear no sound. It was 
however but too true. The tones of lamentation were repeated more 
distinctly ; and, as I rustled through the trees towards the jSlace from 
when«e they came, I saw two female figures, clad in black, glide 
hastily from the spot where 1 strove to penetrate. 

It seemed a vision of my overheated brain ; and, without knowing 
what I did, I burst through the slight enclosure of myrtle trees uid 
laurel. I found myself m a place that miffht well be called sacred. 
It was an arbor planted with flowering shrubs, each one of which 
mi^ht have attracted my attention, had not that been wholly absorb- 
ed oy its principal and melancholy ornament. In the middle was 
raised a little grass-covered mound, surmounted by a small and sim- 
ple marble urn. Two wreaths of freshly culled and blooming flow- 
ers were hung around it. It bore no symbol of sorrow, but this short 
inscription in black letters : To the Mrmory of our puor Sister. 

Every thing looked^as if just done. The sods were newly placed ; 
the marble was unstained by even a drop of rain ; the flowers had 
all their fragrance ; and the whole scene breathed a firesh and holy 
solemnity. Wound up, as I had been, forgetting all that was of sor- 
row both of others and my own, the shock was extreme ; and I curs- 
ed the impetuosity which had led to an intrusion, which I thought 
little short of sacrilege. 

The only atonement left me was to fly. I plunged again into the 
little wood, and hurrying onwards soon found an opening. I stepped 
upon a grass field, and felt lighter at every pace which bore me from 
the scene. Moving on, with eyes fixed upon the earth, and iq a 
state of intense feeling, I had unconsciously taken the very route I 
would have left behind. I was proceeding directly towards the 
house, on the grounds of which I was thus trespassing. On looking 
up and perceiving this, I wogid have turned abruptly round, but was 
accosted by two young men, both in deep mourning, who had ad- 
vanced to meet me. They were so near, that there was no retreating. 
I anticipated reproach, if not insult; and my astonishment was great 
indeed to meet a polite and even cordial salutation. ^<Sir, you are 
welcome,* * said one of the young men. "Come in, my father has been 
expecting your arrival." "Gentlemen,'* I replied, "you have mis- 
taken for an expected visit an unpardonable intrusion. Your father 
knows me not, and I entreat you to attribute to ignorance the fault 
of which I have been guilty." "If you are a stranger, sir," return- 
ed the young man, "you have the greater claim upon our hospitali- 
ty- Come in, I pray you. You have arrived at a sorrowful season ; 
but the day of wo has almost passed by,, and our friends, are now 
assembling to chase away its remaining hours.'* There was in the 
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tmuaei of these young men something so pleasing, of mingled sad- 
oen and coortesy, and the whole scene presented something so novel, 
tod I thoQght so interesting, that I accepted their entreaties. They 
liked mc to go in as if they wished 1 should do so ; and that was the 
sorest method of overcoming my reluctance. As we walked towards 
^ the house, they explained to me that they hod mistaken roe for a 

ih^ M ^^g^t^ whom their father expected ; and they quite removed my 
Bcruples by assuring me, that many would be at their dinner that 
dty, who were but little better known to the family than 1 was. 
n.-j I I was still, however, not quite mvself. The strong excitement of 

Q< I ^7 recent sensations had scarcely had time to subside. I begged of 
^y hospitably conductors to enter before me, and mention that I was 
j^ foreigner, who had wandered without plan or method from a neigh- 
I'Ofingtown; and, in the ardor of pursuit, had followed my game 
^ far. With that kind and unembarrassed air so peculiar to the un- 
^phisticated Frenchman, they acceded at once to my request, and 
^nsented that I should gratify myself by strolling about while they 
^<ide my apology. I thus gained time to recover my composure, and 
^ examine the place where I was. 

*rhe house was small and low. Its whitewashed walls, tiled roof, 
^^d green window-shutters, would have entitled it to the appellation 
^^ a neat cottage residence, had not its ffigantic chiranevs, dispro- 
^^rtioned offices, and slovenly court-yard, presented a bar to the 
^^mplicity and comfort which that name denotes. Large, straggling 
^Ht-houses seemed flung at random around. Implements of hus- 
^«idry lay scattered on the ill-kept pavement. The annoyances of 
^^e farm-yard invaded the very windows of the habitation. Disor* 
^er, in short, seemed the governing principle of tlie place ; and, 
'^hile I gazed on the natural capabilities of its situation, I was griev- 
ed that so little had been done for it by man. 

The ground lay beautifully sloping to the river at one side, and on 
^he other bung the little platform. A precipitous bank towards the 
side I stood on shelved down to a glen of most romantic aspect. A 
rivulet ran gurgling at the bottom, and wound its way rapidlv to join 
itself to the river. The foliage showed the softest variation of shades ; 
and the sun, now sloping in the western half of heaven, flung a rich 
radiance en its mellow tints. 

1 could have almost relapsed into my former mood, had not the 
youngej of my inviters approached me with a summon to the house. 
1 flung aside at once my mantle of reflection ; and, with a resolution 
to observe first and take time for thinking afterwards, I was ushered 
into the drawing-room. A number of persons, indeed a large com- 

rny, was assembled. All were in black habits, except those who, 
should have thought, required theiq most; for I immediately 
recognised the master and mistress of the mansion by their melanr 
choly looks and the places they occupied among the surrounding 
visiters, although they neither of them wore mourning. My con- 
ductors presented me to their father, who approached me, and with 
a manner polished enoqgh to mark the man of good breeding, but 
more sincere than courtier-like, he told me that I was welcome. He 
introduced me to his lady, who looked indeed wo-stricken, and spoke 
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not a word. The guests had also sorrow on their faces, but modified 
into different shapes and degrees of expression. I looked around 
me to discover the figures which had glided from me in the planta- 
tion but in vain. Afler a few general observations I fell behind a 
group who were conversing in under tones, and silently surveyed the 
scene into which I had so strangely dropped. The furniture of the 
apartment particularly attracted my notice ; it was aU that Parisian 
ingenuity could execute or good taste select. The window-curtains, 
of blue silk and embroidered muslin, tastefully festooned together, 
the richly-wrought carpet, profusion of leoking-glass, and sp:endid 
chimney ornaments, assorted ill with the rustic air of the outside, 
and would have caused me much surprise, if they had not been in 
perfect keeping with that inconsistency, which is the most strikingr 
characteristic of every thing French. But in this chamber all seesi- 
cd touched by a choice and delicate hand : elegance reigned through^ 
out. No gandy gilding destroyed the effect of the polished mahog- 
any tables, or the piano-forte, which was placed at the upper end of 
the room. The harp was simple and classic in its form. The pic- 
tures which hung upon the walls were chaste and exquisite copies 
from Italian and Spanish masters. The portraits of the family, well 
executed and neatly framed, had also their places. The likenesses, 
of some I could vouch to be most faithful. Those of the father anff 
mother were particularly striking. They seemed to have been painU 
ed in the early days of wedded enjoyment, for the costume miflrfaft 
have been that of thirty-years before ; and there was a smiling plav 
of expression on the lip of each, which contrasted strongly with their 
present appearance. 

The young men whom I had seen were schoolboys on the canvas, 
with curly heads and joyous faces, standing at full length, a large 
dog between them, and altogether a fine and social group. There 
was, besides, a full-grown youth in hussar uniform, with ardor in 
his glance and vigor in his manly form. Three lovely female half- 
length figures completed all of the set of portraits that was to be 
seon ; but one, more than all others, excited my attention, from its 
being covered with a veil of black gauze. I would have willingly 
penetrated its concealment, for I was interested with every thmg 
connected with this mysterious spot. I thought I could distinguish 
beneath its sombre covering the flowing drapery of a female form. 
I recollected the funeral urn, and my anxiety was almost agitation. 

Some of the guests accosted me with the civility usual in this 
country of politeness. One gentleman, more than any other, pleas- 
ed me by his address ; and the familiar footing which he seemed to 
enjoy with the family made me suppose him to be a relative, and at 
all events, promised me a better chance of information than the af- 
fectionate, yet distant, respect which was visible in the manners of 
the rest. I attached myself particularly to him; and, in a short 
time, the announcement of dinner gave me an opportunity for the 
indulgence which 1 so much desired. We were ushered into the 
dining-room, where a table was prepared for upwards of twenty per- 
sons. I took care to remove far from me the lady of the house,' be- 
side whom the politeness of the family would have placed me. X 
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ttw the two young women silently enter and take tbeir seats, while, 
ahrinking from them, I secured a chair beside the gentleman whom 
1 before mentioned. 

We soon got into conversation ; and, in answer to one of my re- 
Otrks, thrown out purposely to lead him on, he informed me that 
the breakfast table that morning had been as amply supplied, and as 
folly attended, as that at which we were seated. 1 ventured to in- 
quire the cause of this double display of hospitality, so unusual in 
one day. My companion informed me, in a whisper, that this was 
the eostom on occasion of the first visits of condolence after the 
death of a relative. Some few days following the funeral were, he 
told me, allowed to elapse, that the sufferers might in solitude give, 
iadolgence to their grief. Tlien it became the duty of the neigh- 
Whood, even that part whose acquaintance was the slightest, to 
crowd at once, as if the whole fortitude of the mourners was to be 
forced into esertion on this single occasion, it was, he said, the 
usage all through France that mourning visits should be paid in 
mourning dress ; but, in answer to my observation on that of our 
kost aod bis lady, he added, that parents were not obliged by cus- 
^ to conform to the color which marked the sorrow of the other 
^QBexions ot the deceased. Exceptions were nevertheless seen 
^hen parents availed themselves of the privilege to bear tlie symbol 
K Borrow for their offspring's' death ; but this case offered no ex- 
^ple of departure from the general rule. 

*<It was a daughter that has been lost?" asked I, my eyes invo- 

•''intarily fixed on the crape-covered portraits. Before be could re- 

Ply I saw that my gaze had caught the observstion of a part of the 

'^mily — it might have been that they heard the question. The lips 

^f the young woman trembled, and their eyes swam full of tears: 

^e father blushed a deep scarlet, and raised his glass to his head, 

^hich bent as if in shame. 1 might have both wept and blushed — 

^he first for their sorrow, and the last for my own want of delicate 

Reserve. 

Determined to restrain myself, I turned the conversation, and 
Joined in that which became general. Every one of the guests seem- 
ed anxious to draw the attention of the family from the contempla- 
tion ^ their grief; and the exertions of the latter were forced to the 
utmost to keep up the appearance of composure. But something 
seemed to lie upon their hearts still heavier than common wo : a 
deep sense of suffering, mixed with an uneasy support of it, was to 
be read on every face of the family. If the father for a moment re- 
laxed in his endeavors to uphold the conversation, he started, at 
times, as if some inward reproach painfully forced him upon words 
for relief. If the young men now and then lapsed into thought, 
their fine countenances seemed to glow with flushings of imagined 
disgrace. The daughters scarcely ventured to speak, as if afraid of 
the emotion that rose higher than their words, and was continually 
struggling for utterance. The mother looked broken heartejd. But, 
among them all, their was none of the dignity of virtuous sorrow ; 
none of the resignation with which the wo-striken mind looks back 
upon the purity of a lamented object ; none of that calm condolence 
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with which we love to dwell, in the days of mourning, on the wc 
and loveliness of a departed friend ; nor that melancholy garralitj 
which seems to waste away our grief in unarailing words. N< 
there was none of this — no remembrance upon which the w^i 
heart seemed able to rest. All appeared a hopeless anguish, thai 
wept in the bitterness of despondency. 

The fftiests seemed actuated by a sympathy of agitated and ob- 
fltructed suffering : their averted looks seemed to say, ** We cannot 
offer consolation — for we dare not tell you that she lives in our 
teem." Such was the construction that I put upon their manners 
and I felt that the contagion of this compressed and oy^erpowerin^^ 
affliction had seized upon me too. The efforts to keep up the con — :: 
versation gradually died away. Subject after subject was attemptec^B 
for its revival, but each one sunk in abortive efforts. The dlshc 
went away almost untasted — the bottles stood unemptied. The vei 
eereraony of assumed appetite was abandoned ; and the whole party, 
as if with one accord, rose at length in silence and prepared 
depart. 

My neighbor at table had, in the hurried snatches of conversation. 
which we mutually forced ourselves to support, informed me that he 
was a physician of the family, and an inhabitant of the; town wher^- 
I made my temporary sojourn. Ife proposed our walking there tcx* 
gether. I was glad to embrace his offer; and, seeing that he wiahq^ 
to take an unobstructed adieu of his friends, I promised to loiter wit^v 
out until he joined me. The visitors began to take their leave. 
They cordially pressed the hands of each one of the deeply affli<;ted 
family. Looks of sorrowful energy were exchanged, but no sounds 
were uttered. I silently stole from the scene; for I felt that my 
presence, though at first perhaps considered a relief, had gradually 
become a restraint upon the suffering and sympathising circle. 

When I got out of the house it was yet day. Dinner had been 
served about five oVlock, and nearly two dreary hours had elapsed 
since then. The sun was go|ie down and the crescent moon hung 
in the heavens, transparent and shadowy like a spirit of the skies. 
A rich glow suffused the west. The sun, in withdrawing his beams 
from the world, appeared to have shed a parting blessing on it, for 
every thing breathed a mellow complacency. The busy sounds of 
the morning were hushed. The call of the scattered coveys, or the 
chirping of the quails, was the only interruption to the stillness of 
the hour. My mind, however, was not at first in harmony with this 
repose of nature. The scene I had just left unfitted me for its en- 
joyment ; and I thought that thunder and storm would have better 
suited my soul's temper. But in a little while the witchery of na- 
ture lulled to rest the gloomy spirits by which I was haunted. In 
proportion as my breast received the impressions of external loveli- 
ness, it seemed to swell with the desire of giving them vent. Heav- 
en knows it was not a moment favorable to composition ; and that, I 
trust, will be borne in mind by the reader of the following verses, 
scribbled with my pencil on the spot : 
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I. 

How sweet to range a lonely wood 
When the mind is tuned to solitude, 

And summer's garish tints are fled. 
And the autumn leaves are fallings- 

Where a rough cascade o'er its rocky bed 
With an angry sound is brawling : 

^• 

Or on some mountain's heath-clad side, 
As the sun yields up his blush of pride> 

And roseate beams o'er the landscape roil 
At the hour when day is closing ; 

And the eye and the soul o'er the beauteous whole 
• Are in mutual calm reposing — 

III. 

When through the grove a plaintive breeze 
Bears a pure perfume from the trees, 

And we suck the wild thyme's luscious breath. 
And sigh for the flow'rets blighted 

Of some blooming wreath, where the hand of death 
Spared nought which our hearts delighted. ■ 

IV. 

Tis ever thus :— with ruthless grasp 
He comes to loosen the firm clasp 
Which folds those objects loved tne best 5 

And then o'er each mourner hovers, ^ 

Whose parched lips press'd, make the graved ooid breast 

Less chill than the form it covers. 

I was just in the act of closing my tablets, when mj new-formed 
acquaintance joined me, and we immediately set on arm in arm. 
Hanger following at a respectful distance. I quickly learned from 
my companion, uiat he was not only the physician, but also the con- 
fidential friend ef the family we were leaving behind ; but he said 
that he considered it no breach of his double trust to give me some 
information respecting persons whose situation must have deeply ex- 
cited my curiosity. On the contrary, he thought it more in their in- 
terest that he should make me acquainted with circumstances which 
were known to all the country, than leave me to hear them from 
mingled ignorance and exaggeration, or the gossip of a public table. 
1 requested him to give me the detail of all that was not secret in 
the ^sorrow of his friends ; and he immediately proceeded to do so, 
answering my inquiries with minuteness, and making me fully ac- 
quainted with their sad solicitudes. It was three leagues to the town 
to which we were bound. We walked slowly in the mellow moon- 
light ; yet we had to loiter in the suburb, to allow my narrator to fin- 
ish his story. When he had ended, and nothing more was to be elic- 
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ited from bim, Dve parted. The moon was high in heaven when Z 
heard the hollow sounds of hi» footsteps dying away in the distance i^ 
as he reached his residence. The beams of morning were crirason^c= 
ing the east before I flung myself on the bed in my little inn, after c 
night of sensation more than commonly painful. 

Many months hate gone by siwce 1 listened to th*t s^A recital, an»_-^ 
time and absence have worn down tonclrof the first impression k: 
made upon me ; but although the vividness of the detail is past, an 
the scene which I have attempted to describe has lost the freshnea 
of its real existence, still, if I can but throw a faint portion of realiU 
into the outline which I now sit down to draw I think enough wi. 
be done to impart some inteiest to it. 



! 




CHAPTER 11. 

The father of this unhappy family was a man of small but incI^K 
pendent fortune. He farmed his own estate, which produced, prob^ 
ably, six hundred pounds a year, and on this income lived respecta-^ 
bly and well ; educating faif^ children, entertaining hi» neighbors , 
and giving freely to the podf . v 

This is an enviable stdte of living to the man who can consent to 
be happy in retirement, and sighs not for the distinctions «nddisap' 
pointments of the world. Such a man was Mr. Le Vasseur ; but 
even his choice was subject to its miseries. The Revolution had 
strongly excited the hopes of this gentleman, for he had none of the 
abuses of hereditary fank to uphold. He was of a respectable fami- 
ly, t>ut not of distinguished bitth ; and he saw, like many another 
* ardent spirit, the pfOtnise of terrestrial bliss in the overthrow of those 
distincttoxks which held a barrier to the advance of lowly worth. He 
had gone to Paris immediately aft^r having married an amiable and 
accomplished woman, and he there expected the realization of his 
visions of universal good. A little while dissolved his delusive hop6. 
l*he excesses of libertv appeared, to him to offer no security even 
to a freeman ; abd still a firm republican in his heart, he withdraw, 
from the agitated scene. 

He retired to his little paternal inheritan'ce } looked at the distant 
horrors of ike times, and strove to keep the torrent beyood the pale 
tif his own social circle. He had considerable influence in the neigh- 
borhood, from the respectability and steadiness of his conduct. A 
rigid virtue «ppeafed to guide him in every thing ; and if he some- 
.times eired, it was in judgment, not in heart. In the days oi fury^ 
he formed a happy contrast to the monsters who were abroad. He 
was a warm friend of liberty, but as firm as he was warm. He was 
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OODe of tl^e man J vrho could see the road between despotkm and an- 
^jnhj; but he was alse one of the very few who had the strength 
^nd virtue to follow it. He loved freedom, and had drunk deeply in 
its delicious fountains, but not to intoxication ; and he shrunk back 
£jrom the debauchery of less guardcii votaries. Such was the public 



In private Vife he was consistent. He wm an excellent husband 
«nd master ; and as years grew upon him, he became a wisely afiec- 
donate father. But Le Vasseur was unfortunately tinctured with 
the infidelity of the times. He had followed in his early years the 
^urse of sophistry lectured on by some eminent professors, and was 
« ragh disciple of a very unworthy philosophy. He thought man ca- 
pable of perfection ; and in following this phantom, he was forced to 
lacrifice many .of the best, though perhaps the least imposing of hu- 
Qian feelings. 

He wished to form his character on the model of ancient example; 

^titf like all who aim at forcing feeling from its natural channels, he 

^as tbe frequent prey of very violent suffering. He would be stoi- 

^%I, but nature had made him tender. In his rigid view of right, he 

discarded mercy. Rejecting the pleadings of the heart, he placed 

*^is whdie reliance upon reason ; but as reason ripened, he became 

^nsible of its unsoundness. When he saw this god of men's idola- 

^t^Y raised to what they were pleased to call its place, he saw that it 

^^ad neither the power nor the privileges of divinity ; that instead of 

^en obeying its judgments, they were by no means unanimous in 

"their interpretation of its laws : that while every mouth was an ora- 

"^e, the attributes of the deity could never be explained : — and while 

lie gazed upon the naked strumpet paraded, through the streets, in 

triumphant personification of the immortal mind, he started back« 

«nd asked himself if it was a dream. 

This cured him of his first disorder. He fled in disgust, and turn- 
ed his thoughts towards the formation of a little mental digest, which 
was to be the essence of all that was wise and good. Plato, Aristotle, 
and many other speculators, lent their aid to his researches ; but one 
lawgiver was rejected by involuntary impulse. He had been too long 
taught to discard Christianity, to be capable, if be wished, of looking 
there for precept. Through the absurdities with which it has been 
obsured by mortal frailty, he could not distinguish the still upright 
splendor of the principle itself; yet he suffered his children to grow 
up in its profession, because it was the re-established form. But the 
young people saw in his negative approval of its doctrines all the 
coldness of restraint ; and Le Vasseur, perceiving that his example 
was robbing them of their best support against impetuous desires, 
found himself forced to a more rigid censorship ; and he was imper- 
ceptibly degenerated into the tyrant over his free-born children. 
They felt this, and, though they feared him, they did not love him ; 
because indulgence proceeding from well-regulated affection is the 
only foundation on which the regard of children can be built. 

The young Le Vasseurs were highly favored by nature. Each 
particular temper showed in varying shades much that is bright and 
beaatiful in the human disposition ; and had these materials been 
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kept together by strong principle, perfection would be less a mockery — 
than it is. Bat such moral cement was wanting. The boys woalcB. 
ail have rushed to the cannon*s mouth. Intrepidity ran current iim. 
their veins ; yet the life-blood was not warmer than their tenderness 
of heart. They felt life to be possessed for the benefit of their coun- 
try. They smiled in involuntary good-breeding, and bowed low if a^ 
stranger gave them salutation, ©r if an inferior came across their— 
path ', but if a pampered son of pride held up his countenance, anA. 
claimed respect, they felt a self-knit frown upon their brows, and 
involuntary curl upon their lips. 

Such was the fair side of the characters of these young men, an 
such I believe to be the better character of the country. Bat thej^' 
had no integrity of soul on which they could rest in misfortune, an(K 
from which they might smile at fate. They had no settled -principles 
of right, nor any well-organised notions of wrong. When they wen'ft 
astray, it seemed as if by rule. If ihey were correct, it was like 
chance. Fine feelings and good actions seemed to spring up spon— 
taneously, and in their own despite ; while looseness of life seemed 
worked into a settled code of conduct. 

This wondrous inconsistency in individuals is to be met with 
every where ; but it is in France alone that it appears as the national 
character. Other countries are strikingly moral, or the contrary; 
and a whole people is distinguished, as well as individuals, by ths 
epithets good or bad : but those who have had any intercourse wilk 
the French mind^ know how difficult it is to say which character pre- 
dominates. 

The convulsions of the Revolution threw every thing back into its 
original chaos. Mind* was confounded with matter ; and social in- 
stitutions mingled in a common ruin with the elementary principles 
on which order had been raised. Conjugal faith became a mockery, 
and virgin coyness a reproach. Woman was sunk as low she had 
been in the worst state of Grecian society, under the sway of the 
Sophists ; while the flagitious doctrines of that sect came now into 
practical reaction. 

Th§ influence of the government was a powerful engine in sap- 
ping the foundations of female chastity. The making marriage mere- 
ly a civil obligation was striking a death-blow to its solemnity ; and 
the protection aflbrded to public debauchery made private miscon- 
duct a matter of course. The looseness of their literature ; the pas- 
sion for classical illustration ; the taste for statuary — in all its digni- 
fied indency — these, and a thousand other combining causes, broke 
through the barriers of natural modesty ; and became the more ir- 
resistible, because breathing the intoxicating odours of elegance, and 
covered by the glittering yet flimsy veil of sentiment. 

I am not endeavoring to palliate the general impurity, but I wish 
to establish some excuse for particular instances of error : not off'cr- 
ing incense at the shrine of guilt, but striving to excite compassion 
for some of the victims of its worship. If 1 had not been able to do 
this, I should not have taken in hand the story of Le Vasseur. It 
was not, however, his fault, if the contagion reached-his doors. He 
struggled hard, but it was against the stream ; and he had no 
strength but what was barely enough to keep him from sinking. 
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In the whole neighborhood there were no young womeB 4K) muc^ 

tdmired as were his daughters, nor any who merited more to be ■«!, 

They were beautiful, accomVlisbed, and pleasing. They danced 9n$ 

<UBg better than most of their companions ; and had other advantiu 

£68, which the majority could not procure. Their father *b wealths, 

lorsohia income was considered in their nighborhood, enabled him 

to procure for his children masters in music and drawing; and they 

profited as much as possible by this indulgence. He had himself 

much taste for the arts. His walls were covered with good pictures 

ud engravings ; and the chambers and gardens were fumisbed witk 

casts from the beat statues of antiquity. The subjects of all these 

•foameuts were clasical ; and Le Vasseur loved to instil into his 

<)bildren notions of republican virtue through the medium of objects 

which might at once direct and cultivate their taste. The consa- 

^Qence was in some measure what he w'shed. They grew i)p in 

tbe warmth of republican principle ; but ihey did not feelinclinedto 

'^eome themselves the parallels of all its effects. The tons almost 

^^ed the second Brutus, but thev thoug-ht of the first with horror. 

^he daughters sympathised with the heroic sternness cf the Spartaii 

''^ther, but they turned from Virginius as from a monster. 

The hospitality of the house brought continual visitors, an4 
^Uiongst others, the ofEcers of the cavalry regi merits, stationed in the 
J^ighboring town. These officers were the greatest attraction which 
'**^e neighborhood afforded for the young of both sexes. They danced 
^lid flirted in a style qpite different, and rode and shot in a manner 
^«ry superior to the rustic youth around. They were, of course, every 
^here well received, and at some houses constant guests. During 
^be late war in Spain, the regiments were continually changed ; ana 
^kis being one of the principal cavalry stations on the high road from 
^aris to Bayonne, tr»ops of that description were m fl'equent move- 
^nemt from all sides of this part of France. 

The two elder daughters of Le Vasseur had now grown up to be 
^narriageable, and two other sisters were fast approaching to woman- 
hoed. But as they had all hitherto escaped any serious attachment 
their father began to hope that they would fijc their affections on 
some of the neighboring youth ; who, though less captivating, had 
many. more solid claims to their regard. But in this respect he ,W4^ 
too sanguine ; for the youiig people, though free from any dan^rous 
impression, luul sufficiently relished the refinement of tl^ir militaj^ 
acquaintances to. have become extremely fastiidious with re9pect to 
the others. The casual appearance ef the few officers who now ha4 
leisure to cultivate the society of the neighborhood was rather, jdis- 
courqfed hy their hospitable but circumspect entertainer, who 
brought ad much as possible his (Country friends around him. This 
change was little approved of by the younger members of the family,; 
•and Ae mother who lived in tilefasppiness of her.cbilxiren, ventured 
occasionally to. remonstrate with her more prudent husband, but. ip 
vain. 

The eldest son was now seventeen ; and it was determined, in 
compliance with his own wish, that he should get an appointment in 
one of the regiments ordered for 9{iaio, .and wmch contain^ spmeof 
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his favorite friendg. The appointment waa procured ; and the jovag- 
hero, after taking an affectionate leave of his family, set off for the 
flrmitiers. This was a day of great sadness to those who were left 
behind. The mother and sisters wept incessantly, and the two^ 
younger boys felt wretched at the better fortune of him who, by tw<^ 
or three years' seniority, had flung them so much into insignificance. 
They sighed for manhood, and the fine uniform of their brother, and_ 
built castles together fer treasuring up the glory which was to come^ 
This event made some relaxation necessary to all ; for even th& 
father felt his stoical firmness somewhat shaken by the separation. 
from his child. The young Vasseur was almost choked with tears j 
but, as he pressed his facher's hand to his lips, he sobbed out assur^ 
ances that he should not be an atom the worse soldier for that weak — 
ness — and he was not. On the contrary, he was the better soldietr 
for it, because it softened down the courage of the animal into the ai^ 
brave, but more considerate resolution of the man. He distinguished 
himself in many a bloody encounter by his boldness, and as often by 
his hvmanity. In the scenes of horror, which the Spanish wult' 
brought every day before his eyes, he only saw fresh reasons for th^ 
cultivation of merciful feelings, and left it to others to draw from, 
them arguments for cruelty. But I am anticipating. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Among the quests which the renewed conviviality of Le Vassear's 
mansion brought together, was a young man named St. Croix, who 
having, like most others of his countrymen, embraced a military life, 
had just returned from Spain in consequence of a severe wound, and 
was then residing with his father, who was a neighboring proprietor 
of equal property and nearly similar principles with Le Vasseur and 
himself. This young man was at all times engaging and interesting, 
but particularly so at this period, from his having so recently quitted 
a country to which the attention of his friends was so particularly 
directed. The intimacy of his boyish days, before he had entered 
upon his worldly career, was now renewed, and to Le Vasseur*s fam- 
ily party he became, in fact, an almost necessary appendage. He 
■pent days together at the house. He was fond of shooting, and his 
mornings were chiefly occupied with the boys. He understood the 
general principles of agriculture, and passed an occasional hour with 
the father in viewing the management of his farm. He loved music, 
tind was a proficient on ^ore than one instrument. That ensured 
him the favor of the daughters ; and he answered, without tirmg, 
the questions relating to Spanish affairs which the mother unsparingly 
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pat to him. I need not say that he was a favorite with her. In short, 
in politics, acquirements, and manners, he was every thing that suited 
the particular tastes and united ideas of the whole circle. He WM, 
notwithstanding all these external advantages, a libertine at heart. 
His ambition was unbounded. lie longed for fame with the eager- 
ness, and ardor of youth. His self-confidence was unlimited, and 
he had no doubt of his powers to command good fortune. He wish- 
ed for wealth as the means of acquiring distinction, and despised his 
expected patrimony, as well as the retirement in which it was situ- 
ated. He had been for some time attached to the suite of Kin? Jo- 
seph at Madrid ; had before then belonged to the body guard of the 
fmperor, and in that distinguished situation had been long stationed 
&t Paris. He had imbibed all the vices, while perfecting nimself in 
the refinements, of courts and capitals, and was, even there, a finish- 
ed and notorious profligate. 

In the circle of his native spot there was nothing of sufficient 

pomp to siiit his inclinations ; nothing highly seasoned enough to 

excite his satiated taste ; but still sufficient to satisfy his grosser ap- 

pf'tite. In Le Vasseur's family he saw a native elegance, of a kind 

^tally difiTerent from the artful embelishments of fashionable life,but 

Something that rese mbled it more than he saw elsewhere ; and he 

^zed on beauty of a description as exquisite as the most vitiated vo- 

'Uptuary could desire. He remarked with astonishment the grace 

With which these country girls danced ; the feeling with which they 

l^layed and sung ; the ease and even eloquence with which they 

^poke, and their freedom from vulgarisms and provincial accent. 

*This was all certainly astonishing, inasmuch as it is uncommon; but 

Vho has not, some time or other, met with such accountable an4 

striking instances of inherent good taste and self-formed good breed- ' 

The eldest of the daughters, whose name was Engenie, attracted 
particularly St. Croix's regards, and seemed to value them the high- 
est. She bad all that brilliancy of beauty and showiness of person 
which the depravity of fashion prefers to more retiring charms. She 
was by far the best musician. She was of a gayer turn than Agnes; 
and the attractions of the youngest two were not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to enter into the competition. 

The flow of Eugenie's spirits had no bounds ; and her tongue kept 
pace with the rapidity of her thoughts. She talked incessantly and 
generally well ; but she frequently got beyond her depth, and boldly 
entered mto discussions oii the most profound subjects with a levity 
which showed her disrespect as well as incapacity. Agnes thought 
on these matters pretty nearly as did her sister, but she talked less 
about them. She never scofiTed at religion, and felt there was a 
something holy in even its superstitions, and was sometimes almost 
disposed to regret that she could not enterlnto its enthusiasm. Thm 
mother delighted in Eugenie's talents and their display; but they 
caused the father many an anxious hour. He would have given 
worlds to have seen her well married : and he thought that such a 
man as St. Croix was exactly suited for her husband. With this 
view he encouraged the intimacy that was going on ; and he felt 
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that for Agnes he had no need of uneasiness. There was something 
in the reflective complacency of even her happiest moments which 
gave him surety for her. She had a heart fully as susceptible as her 
sister's, but more regulated ; and although ber feelings seemed to 
spring from the same source, they ran in quite a different channel. 
I cannot pursue the parallel further. The sequel of what I have to 
relate will illustrate their characters better than description. 

For some months matters went on most smoothly with the family ; 
continual parties of pleasure, in the rural scenes around, diversified 
their domestic enjoyments. Frequent letters from the army gavft 
assurance of the safety and good conduct of the young soldier. His 
place at home had been almost completely supplied by St. Croix. — 
The father and mother were delighted by the prospect of having 
him really for their son, and the younger girk looked on him quite 
as a brother. The boys, too, considered him completely as such, 
and as for Eugenie, she gave herself up entirely to love. All that 
warmth of impassioned feelinsr which bad so long been prisoned ia 
her breast now rushed from its concealment with irresistible forae; 
and she looked, and spoke, and sung more like some visionary being 
of the fancy than anything real with which mortal sympathies have 
connexion. 

St. Croix seemed equaUy ardent and impassioned, but his demean- 
or wanted that stamp of self-delight with which his lovely mistress 
•eemed imprinted : towards her he was all that affection could create 
but with himself he seemed but ill at rest. His appearance wore a 
look of mingled agitation and enchantment and at the times when he 
was the happiest he seemed the most unhappy. In fact, he was. un- 
dergoing the severest struggle that the mind of a profligate, yet 
amorous, man could suffer : he was a constant prey to the. contest of 
ambition with desire. He really loved £ugenie with all the ^orce of 
the most violent passion, but he still panted afler fame with the 
breathless ardour of devotion. To marry Eugenie would have for 
ever thrown him back from the object of his primary pursuit : to lose 
her would have rendered him incapable of its enjoyment. The dis- 
tinction which he looked to was only to be procured by means of a 
high alUance~Hi union with Eugenie would sink him at once into 
insignificance. He turned in every way his prospects and position,; 
▼t^wed, in all their bearings, the arguments for and against; but 
was long ere he forced himself to decide on the enjoyment of one 
ruling passion without the sacrifice of the other. 

He was not without a portion of those better feelings which I am 
fond of believing to belong more or less to all his countrymen ; thoso 
genuine sentiments of natural, good, which, even when they &11 be- 
fore the power of vice, cast a redeeming lustre on their possessors, 
and too often brighten the sombre shades of guilt. He hesitated long 
before he resolved on the seduction of Eugenie. I can scarcely, how- 
^e¥•r, use that word. He had but little difficulty on her part to 
overcome. 

She flung herself without hesitation into the open arms of her par- 
amour, and in his ardour found all that she required of consolation. 
He never talked of narriage, aiMl she cared little on that 
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jMint. She had no dread of the grief which she was preparing for 
ber mother, although loving her tenderly ; nor of the shame she was 
briaging on her brothers ; nor the danger into which she was thus 
^iding her sisters. She was quite conrinced of her power to re- 
move from all of them every feeling of temporary resentment; and 
she relied so strongly on the fidelity of St Croix, that she was even 
ready to sacrifice them all, should they oppose themselves to a con- 
nexion which she felt was to endure for ever. But she sometimes 
shaddered at the anticipation of her father's severity . From this 
fear she^ however, strove to shelter herself by the hope of being able 
tocenceal her secret; and, if even discovered, she had volumes of 
reproach to heap upon him in return for th« indulgence which led 
to her error. 

We may believe that in this state of feeling she had hours of much 
oneasiness. She had so, but they were fleeting. Her sorrow was 
Dot founded on remorse ; and it is that alone which makes sorrow 
hopeless. She had no self-reproaches — ^for to herself she could justi- 
fy what she had done by the arguments oi^ many of her favorite au- 
thors, and the example of some of her friends. 

But Le Vasseur could not coincide with those who maintained 
that females, whose example has once tended to loosen the bonds of 
society, should be allowed an opportunity of uniting them agdin, be- 
yond the sphere of their own families, and the limited circle of their 
^Wn particular friends. In consistency with his opposition to the 
principle, he was obliged to discountenance its followers; and if he 
^iled in his efforts to instil strict notions of right into the minds of 
f^is children, he at least kept from them the practical instances of 
Unpurity. No female of suspected \rirtue was admitted to his 
Aouse; and if his daughters occasionally saw some of their tainted 
Companions, it was by stealth. 

While this narrowed the round of their social intercourse, it did 
^ot better themselves. The system of outer toleration was too gene- 
ral to be afiTected by the rigid exclusion from one house, although 
one of most influence in the country ; and the family of Le Vassear, 
as well as his neighbors, unanimously pronounced him too strict. I 
have said little of the character of his wife, because little was to be 
said on the subject. She was a woman of great amiability, of placid 
temper, and engaging manners ; who on all occasions submitted to 
others ;- who thought opposition produced only unhappiness; who 
indulged the foibles of her ofi^spring, from fear of spoiling their tem- 
pers, and who concealed their faults from their father in the dread of 
fretting him. Living, however, but for the well-being of her chil- 
dren and the will of herhil^sband, she thought the first should be as 
dependent on the latter as she was herself; and if she wept, in the 
sequel over her daughter's misfortune, it was more because it 
brought down her husband's anger than from any idea of innate im- 
propriety, or any notion that her own' weakness could be imagined 
to have caused the calamity. 

Such was the character of Madame Le Vasseur, and such were 
the two extremes through which her children had to steer ; paternal 
austerity and m3therly indulgence, totally incapable of association ; 
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and the one ever counteracting the good, and adding to the evi 1 
effects of the other. I feel that I am involuntarily urging arguments 
of extenuation for the immediate object of my censure, it is possi.- 
1}lethatlam; but as more morals than one are mixed together in 
my tale, I must only hope that there are the more chances ror its ex- 
ample being effective. 

Time, which in all cases flies, alas ! too rapidly, is apparently ac- 
celerated in speed by eyery species of enjoyment, but by none so 
much as by that which is criminal. 

When Eugenie looked back on four months from the commence* 
ment of her intercourse, she was amazed. It seemed incredible. 
The time was gone, and like a blank. No record was written of 
thoughts, feelings, or actions. All had been a wild and uncontroUa- 
ble flow of spirits, which left no vistige of its course. She remem- 
bered that she had been happy ; and a wild and negligent air' wss 
visible in all she said or did. ^ 

St. Crdix was ever with her, but did not partake of this aban- ' 
donment. He was almost as impassioned as she was, but he was 
not so thorough a voluptuary. She though but of him— >he but of 
himself. Her infatuation must have Ic^d to inevitable d scoovry, had 
not the lover possessed a more limited tihare ot susceptibility. His 
whole attention was turned to prevent the betrayal of their secret, 
by the very object to whom discovery would have been most 
fatal. 

Le Vasseur observed Eugenie*s demeanor, and saw it with plea- 
sure. He had made virtue too mu.h Lis study to have had leisure 
for the contemplation of vice ; and, ^f he had been called upon to 
draw an inference from his daughtf^r's manners, he would have 
stated it to be the obviousness of her purity. 

He often wondered at the agitated expression of St. Croix*s ooun- 
tenance ; but he saw him deeply ena noured of Eugenie, and be- 
lieved that no obstacle could interpose a barrier against their union. 
He knew the sentiments of St. Croix's father to be highly favorable 
to it, and he felt that he himself was not a man to be trifled with ; 
and that no alternative remained for him who had gone so far. 

Madame Le Vasseur was a passive spectator of the progress of 
things. She saw that her husband waff approving and her dkiughter 
happy. The brothers regretted the attttchment, which so engrossed 
St. Croix as to take him entirely away from a participation in their 
sports ; and the younger girls looked on in silence, and thought the 
lovers very extravagant. But Agnes had a deeper interest in the 
affair — for she was throughout her sister's confident.' How the mind 
silently sickens at this fact, and hov/ naturally it turns from the 
instance of particular ill to the execralion of the system in which it 
had its source ! What a mass of public turpitude must have vitiated 
the natural delicacy of the female mind before such a depository as a 
sister s bosom could be the chosen hidi ig place of such a secret ; a 
bosom could be found to accept the trust ! 

Agnes, was, however, her sister's confidant; and the trust could 
not have been reposed in a safer breast. Her every effort was exert- 
ed in devising plans for the prevention of disootery, and for pei' « 
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rnding St. Croix inte the necessity of his manying En^fenie. She 
iiad the penetration to discover that he had no idea of such a step ; 
ud she saw enough of his character to convince her that no com- 
mon motive would be sufficient to urge him to it. But she perceiv' 
ed through his libertinhrai a glimmering light of humantty and hon- 
or, and a ruling spirit of chivalrous feeling, which she hoped to bring 
into effective action against self-interest and ambition. She felt that 
with £ugeni6 it was premature to enter on a topic of such material 
texture. She saw in her romantic flightiness no basis on which such 
Ujpment could rest } and she let her run on in th* ungovernable- 
ness of her delusion, until the moment when necessity should speak 
more forcibly than prudence or self-interest. 

That moment had now arrived — for the infatuated Eusenie began 

to perceive that prooft of her intercourse would soon be nirntshed to 

the e^e of everv observer. Her first Hash of feeling was that of 

nptnre at the thought of becoming a mother ; and her ecstacy burst 

upon St. Croix in the most impassioned strain of elo4}uent endear^ 

neiit. Ib offering him the promise of this pledge, her only fear wa« 

^at excess of delight woula be too much for his self-command. How 

^hnk and desolate was her heart when bis involuntary exclamation 

^fhonoT struck upon her ear f He was almost petrificrd, and lost all 

control. He poured out the bitterness of his angry regret in a flood 

^f reproaches on his unfortunate associate ; and he saw her sink in- 

'fusible on the floor of the garden arbour, and rushed from it in the 

Violence of his rage without a feelins' for mother or for child. 

Agnes met him in this mood ; anahe abruptly told her the searet 
^hich her sister had revealed. She saw in his face the working of hi9 
^ul ; but she did not for an instant lose her presence of mind, nor 
Evince any appearance of surprise. In fact, she bad for some time 
Expected this communication, but was not astonished that the over' 
Qow of Eugenie's jov should have first betrayed itself to him who 
'Vas so stri^ly joined with her in community of interest. 

Agnes with all her usual composure, and somewhat of her father's 
sternness, quietly replied to the passionate expression of St. Croix*s 
emotion. *' Then no time is to be lost : you must marry her without 
the least delay ! " " Marry her ! " exclaimed the criminal. " Mad- 
ness! Never, never! She dreams not of such ruin." " Ruin I To 
whom ? " " To me j eternal ruin. What ! dash my hopes of ever- 
lasting fame to earth, and prostrate the golden glories of ambition at 
the feet of her who has led me to this connexion ! — Never ! " " St. 
Croix,** replied Agnes, " I have no hopes of forcing you to your 
duty through any medium but your own heart : I shall not even com- 
bat the momentary injustice which would fling upon my unhappy 
nster reproach or recrimination. If she had even been your tempter, 
you have bound your destiny to hers ; and^ were you even joined in 
fellowship with a fiend, the bonds would be eternal that were so ce- 
mented." She walked &om him calmly towards the arbour. He 
spoke not a word, but remained fixedly gazing on her, with a sort o€ 
awful admiration, till he saw her enter the alley which led her to 
Eugenie ; and, as he lost sight of her graceful figure, he felt as if 
lightened of a spell that chained him to the spot. He harried away 
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in a state of distracted feelingr, but the last words of Agnes seemed 
still ringing in his ears. 

He rushed from the garden by an unfrequented path, and was 
seen for above an hour pacing the neighboring vineyard with agita- 
ted steps. An hour of deep reflection was nothing .uncommon to 

him ; but an hour of hard-contested struggle between ambition and 

honor was novel to his breast ; for in general they acted in concert 

at least, according to his notions. In this instance, however, he ■* 
could not blind himself to their opposition ; for his feelings echoed-9 
back their violent and incessant clash inff. In defence of the sag— — 
gestions which bade him abandon Eugenie he had a host of ready ar — ^ 
guments ; the most leading of which was his never having promised 
her marring. Then rushed up the doubt, if he ought not to have 
done so. Her promptness to meet his advances was at least the re- 
sult of unbounded coniidence ; and he could not conceal from him- 
self, that, had she made conditions, she might have had any that she 
chose. In short,. his perturbation was extreme, and he suffered keen- 
ly during this hour of mental strife ; but every pause of thong hi 
and often in the midst of thought's most violent paroxysms, 
words ef Agnes returned with all their air of supernatural and in — 
spired delivery : — ^' Had you even joined in fellowship with a fiend, 
the bonds would be eternal that were so cemented." Whether it- 
was the influence of this prophetic ejaculation, or the workings o£* 
natural good feeling, even St. Croix himself could never distinguidi; 
but a magical and raomentaneous impulse seemed to strike him with 
the conviction, that a man involved in such a connexion as his was 
bound to abide the fate of his associate, though fortune, fame, or life 
was the inevitable sacrifice. His agitation ended in this fixed be- 
lief, and in a determination to act up to its principle : but, while we 
may suppose him in all the ferment of conflicting feelinga, and b«- 
fore his determination was formed, we must turn awhile to her who 
suflfered under the consequences ef his intemperate treatment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

When Agnes entered the bower, she found the wretched Eugenie 
stretched senseless on the ground. Shocked as she was, she uttered 
no scream, nor did she lose in useless lamentation the moments 
which were so precious for the recovery of the sufferer. She flew 
to the little brook which flowed though the garden, and the readiness 
of reflection supplied her with a resource which the want of common 
conveniences would have rendered unattainable to a mind of less 
self-command. She steeped her handkerchief in the stream, and ran 
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^k with it to the bower. She applied the plentifal moisture to her 
Aster's brow, and had soon the happiness to see her revive. I must 
Aot dwell on the distressing portrait which the poor victim present- 
ed ; nor could I heighten by description the pain of every M^nsitive 
lieart which imagines her wretchedness. The first expression of her 
Tecovered reason was a piercing shriek on perceiving her sister 
'W'here her inhuman lover had so lately stood. The memory of all 
tkxti had passed rushed upon her brain ; and, with long-redoubled 
ories, she called upon the father of her child. Agnes endeavored to 
p^ify her, but in vain. She would not be restrained ; and the sounds 
of her anguished voice soon reached the house, and pierced even the 
recesses of her father's study. 

The first persons of the family who reached the spot were her two 
\>Tothers, who had been preparing for their morning sports, and, 
armed with their ffuns, they rushed towards the bower. Their wild 
inqairies were quickly answered by the frantic confessions of Euge- 
nie. Her overloaded heart seemed relieved by every burst of ago- 
nised reproach, heaped as unsparingly upon herself as on the cause 
of her suffering. Agnes would have interposed between the rash 
Uowal of Eugenie and the fiery agitation of the youthful listeners. 
Her most judicious efforts were, however, uselessly exerted ; for the 
exclamations of self-conviction were again and again re])eated, and 
St Croix as often accused of brutal villany. Trie brothers, thus 
wrought upon, gave loose to their mutual fury. With one glance of 
indignant sympathy flung upon their sister, they rushed through the 
ifaraoberj, and were lost to the imploring gaze of Agnes, who, still 
kneeling on the ground, supported in her arms the victim of violence 
•nd exhaustion. 

The servants and laborers now came in, and next the mother. To 
each one was the fatal secret openly developed ; but in tlic contem- 
plation of him who followed them I pass over the effect produced on 
more common observers. Le Vosseur was the last who reached the 
arbor. The shrieks which had roused him from his retirement came 
more faintly repeated as he approached the spot ; but the bewailing 
accents of his daughter forcibly caught his attention. The sounds 
of ffrief seldom proceeded from the voice of Eugenic. The pene- 
trating mind of Le Vasseur quickly seized upon the truth. As he 
listened, the blood rushed upwards from his heart, and a suffoca- 
ting impression of agony and anger for an instant seemed to threaten 
life itself. His eyes swam, and had he not laid hold of a projecting 
tree, he felt that he must have fallen to the earth. It was some 
moments before he could recover himself sufficiently to move ; and 
during this interval he (leard enough, in the continued strain of self- 
accusation from within, to remove all shade of doubt, and to arouse 
his entire energies. 

He entered the arbor. The paleness of united rage and sorrow 
overspread his face. He tottered feebly from the violence of his 
emotion, and large drops stood on his sternly-furrowed brow. The 
servants and laborers made way as he approached. His wife shrunk 
back, and Agnes sunk her head upon the bosom which she had been 
so long supporting. Eugenie alone seemed spell-bound by her fath* 
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er*s ffaze. Her eyes wildly glared upon him as he came slowl; 
wards her, with uplifted hands clasped above his head. As h 
yanced he spoke not, but fixed his looks upon her. His eyes 
moment closed, his brows were knit more rigidly, his lipscompr 
together with a sterner energy, his hands trembled on high 
then, as if this short but fearful preparation had given his min 
strength, he spoke : **Listen, daughter of infamy ! listen to the 
of him who disowns you for his child. 1 curse you in the mc 
of your anguish, and 1 pray that it may last with your life. I 
you from my heart and my home, and implore the heavens 
eternal misery may light upon your desol&te path!" 

This was uttered in a voice of terrible energy ; and whei 
listening group ventured again to look up, the father was seen 
rying from the bower, and the object of his malediction was 
more senseless on the ground. 

Agnes was the first to recover from the shock which the 1 
fervor of her father had given to all. Her mother was flood 
tears, but she could not weep. The springs of feeling seemed 
gealed within her breast, and an icy nardness pressing on her '. 
She felt at the moment that nothing in nature was half so terri 
a Father's Curse ; and shuddered at the reflection that i 
mere chance which had spared her, and drew it down upon h< 
ter. But there was no time for the indulgence of thought: sh 
that the life of Eugenie was at stake ; and in resolute, but, she 
in riigrht defiance of her father's sentence, she ordered the peo| 
bear her sister to the house. Madame Le VasEeurgave no sign 
proval or disapprobation. The servants were always accustomed 
gard the words of Agues as law ; and humanity joined at presc 
stimulating to the disobedience of an unnatural decree. They ' 
fore carried the senseless sufierer along. As they passed towart 
house, Le Vasseur was seen standing in a by-path, with one 
clenched in involuntary agitation, and the other firmly placed 
his forehead, as if to control the angry spirit that seemed thro 
in his brain. He looked upon the melancholy procession unm 
and saw it enter the house. The followers wer9 all delighted i 
tacit approval on the part of the father ; but Agnes trembled 
as she gazed on the spectacle of his silent apathy. 

Eugenie was borne to her oWn chamber, and plaaed before an 
window. The repeated applications usual on such occasions br< 
her once more to herself. She had begun to revive, and was i 
ing bitterly, surrounded by her mother and sisters, when a nei 
ject of agitation and terror came to add to the calamities o 
momentous day. A shot was heard fVom the vineyard. It cam* 
the sound of fate to the ready anticipation of Eugenie. Agnei 
felt an instinctive apprehension at a report so commoil and at 
times so harmless ; but her whole attention was turned to trai 
ize her, whose destiny, perhaps, hung upon the intelligence o 
next moment. 

While the sisters thus looked out in the violence of their em( 
a woful spectacle presented itself. The brothers were seen isi 
from the vineyard, bearing between them the bleeding 
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of St. Croix. Eugenie started from her seat, and in the frenzy of 
excitement she rushed from the house, followed by the scarcely less 
shocked spectators. She quickly met the object of her search ; and 
before preyention could interfere, she flunff herself upon her bleed- 
ing loTer, accusing herself as the cause of his murder, and heapinar 
execrations on the brothers, whose hands she intuitircly concluded 
to have dealt the fatal blow. St. Croix was not, however, dead, but 
the life-blood was gushing fast away ; and here again the presence 
of mind of Agnes was most strikingly displayed. She despatched 
messengers in Iwo or three directions, in search of surgical aid ; 
itaoncl^d the dreadful wound which had lacerated the breast of St. 
Croix, and' had him quietly placed in the bed which he had so long 
occupied . in the vigorous repose of health. He had fainted from 
pain and loss of bloodj and was as insensible to the anguish of the 
one sister as to the wisdom of tlie other. Eugenie, the miserable 
Eagenie, could no longer support this terrible excitement. She saw 
lier lover laid upon his bed — nis eyes were closed, she thought, for 
ever — apd, sinking under the overwhelming pressure of her anguish, 
she was cigrried again to her ehamber in the raging violence of a 
fever. 

The causes which Jed to the immediate situation of St. Croix are 
quickly told. We lefl him pondering ton the part which he was to 
pursue ; but I had anticipated his decision of giving to Eugenie the 
only reparation for his injurious and unjust demeanor, by joining 
himself to her for ever. He was returning towards the garden, with 
his heart full of this resolve, and bursting with anxiety to utter it, 
when he was met and abruptly accosted hj the brothers, who had 
sought him all round the farm. Their young breasts burned and 
their brains were almost maddened by the sorrowful picture on which 
they had just gazed. The elder of the two approached St. Croix, 
and fiercely accosted him : '^Are you a man ? I know you to be a 
villain. Here ! take this gun (presenting him that belonging to his 
brother.) Place yourself on your guard-— stand firm, for you have 
but a moment to live." 
"M^ dear Adolphe." 

**"Wliat! villain, does your coward heart fail you?'* 
That was enough. St. Croix was as impetuous as his young an- 
tagonist. The magic of one word had turned his blood to flame. He 
took the fowling-piece, and placed himself in the attitude to fire. 
Adolphe, at twenty paces from him, did the same. The younger 
brother was to give the signal; but ere he ^ou Id pronounce it, St. 
Croix's better ^elings once more prevailed, and the gun remained in 
bis hands uncocked. The signal to fire was given, and Adolphe 
obeyed it too well. Almost the whole charge of small shot entered 
the breast of St. Croix, who was sensible to nothing farther, until 
roused by the painful operation of the surgeons, endeavoring to ex- 
tract the shot. 

The youthful instruments of his suffering were deeply affected. 
They felt that shrinking from themselves experienced by every hu- 
mane man who has the misfortune to shed blood, even in an honest 
cause. They applied to their father for consolation, but he had none 
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to give them : lie had more need of it than they. The daughter that 
he loved — ^the friend so highly valued — ^both in such imminent dan- 
ger of death. His paternal tenderness abused — his confidence be- 
trayed — his offended pride — his wounded honor — all that coaM be 
imagined of suffering to such a man, was accumulated in one dreadful 
storm, the suddenness of which was an aggravation of every individoal 
horror. He stood, indeed, in want of consolation ; and, most of all, 
of that consolation which he could not command. It was religion- 
that he needed, to bear him up in this hour of trial. Philosophy and 
virtue were unavailing ; and he exhibited a melancholy ipsUnce of 
strength of mind sinking under the more powerful sway of force of 
feeling. He had roused all his faculties to action when he pronoqneed 
the terrible curse upon his daughter; but such a display of despert' 
tion was not the natural man. It was the effort of mat artincial 
character which he had for years been struggling to make hit own* 
It was sufficient for the moment, but no more. While Ihe anathema 
yet quivered on his lip, he saw a portion of its command infringed, 
yet he saw this violation without power to control its progress ; and 
afler reaching the farthest stretch of stoical exertion, he sank down 
under all the weakness of humanity. 

I cannot depict the state of his mind during the days which elaps- 
ed before St. Croix and Eugenie were declared out of danger. He 
passed this time in frequent and violent struggles as to the coarse 
ne should pursue. His natural feelings told him to forgiv-* his 
daughter, in compassion for her sufferings, while his assumed dispo- 
sition urged him to persist in casting her off for ever. The contest 
ended as might be expected, when natnre is the antagonist of art. — 
The victory was on the side of clemency, and the good sense of Le 
Vasseur told him that he was right. 

St. Croix had repeatedly, during his illness, sent assurances to 
Le Vasseur that his only hope for life was, ♦hat he might repair his 
injury to Eugenie, and make her happy. His own father was the 
negociator between them, and the whole neighborhood joined their 
solicitations for mercy to those so strongly urged by the immediate 
members of the two suffering families. Le Vasseur was glad of so 
plausible an excuse, and he strove to make a dignified merit of yield- 
ing to their prayers what every body saw that his heart Was yearning 
to grant. 

His first interview with St. Croix was very interesting, hat that 
with his daughter was afiecting in the extreme. During the 
delirium of her feve!", she had repeatedly fancied that she saw 
her father, and in her frequent ravings had called on his name. — 
She sometimes implored, and sometimes defied him. Heaped 
on him, at one tnomont, the most endearing appellations ; at 
another, loaded him with epithets of fearful execration. — Thes6 
heart-rending wanderings sunk deep into the mind of Agnes, and 
she fervently hoped, again and again, that she might die before such 
a state as that should be her lot. 

At length the crisis of Eugenie's fever pased by, and, whether 
from the natural force of her constitution, and the more probable 
cause that she had not been worn down by the over-done severity 
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nedicol aid, she scorned to have lost but little of her former 

D^th, and a few days inside a rapid change for Uie Ix'tter in her 

earance. Still, though she had not the haggard and emaciated 

£ which a fever patient in Ennrland carries for weeks aHc^r his re- 

^ery, she was but tiie sliadow of her former loveliness. She looked 

:e an«i exhausted, and her mind seemed to he yet more wtirn down 

in her body. She believed her lover to be dead, and th<> physi- 

uu thought it dangerous for awhile to undeceive her. With her 

covered reason she caught the recollection of St. Croix, and the 

ielaacholy hope of joining him in the grave where she believed him 

uried. She refused, under different pretences, the nourishment 

lecetsary for life itself, and under those circumstances it became ab- 

jolotely. requisite, even at the risk of a relapse, to inform her of the 

ojUj truth that could induce her to live. 

For the performance of this task her father was considered the best 
qualified ; and he consented to see her for the purpose of assuring 
her of his foreiveness, and of communicating the intelligence which 
WIS to give his pardon the most effectual value. Eugenie ardently 
expected his first interview ; for, feeling tliat she could not live, she 
WIS noLiserable at leaving the world without her father's blessing pro- 
nounced from {lis own lips. Her mother and Agnes had repeatedly 
told her of his forffiveness, but she was not satisfied with this. She 
IN»yed that she might be allowed to see him, and was so much agi- 
tated by the delays insisted on by the physicians, that they at length 
considered the emotions to be looked for from the meeting were less 
to be apprehended than the effects of her protracted anxi'ty. 

The hour being at length fixed for the visit, the father announced 
his readiness to proceed to her chamber, and the time approached. — 
She received the announcement with composed delight, and seemed 
calmly prepared for the arduous scene ; but in a little she betrayed 
ivmptoms of uneasy apprehension and ocoasional wanderings of 
thouffht and expression. A feverish flushing stole over her pallid 
cheeks, and she was seen occasionally to turn her eyes towards the 
door with a wildness of gaze that was thought symptomatic of a re- 
lapse. At length her state of nervous irritability became so oppres- 
sive, that she begged that her father might not see her that day. — 
Her mother was commissioned to be the bearer of this wish ; but, 
ere she had left the chamber a minute, Agnes was despatched by the 
capncions safferer to recal the postponement, and request his pres- 
ence. He accordingly, in no slight emotion, prepared to attend the 
sammons, bat had not reached her chamber door, accompanied by 
his wife and Agnes, when one of the younger sisters once more for- 
bade his entrance. As they entered his chamber he retired, and had 
but just again composed himself to his study, when a renewed en- 
treaty from the agitated invalid was borne by the remaining sister, 
cancelling the last prohibition, and sbliciting his immediate presence. 
Le-Vasseur was almost overpowered by these proofs of the misery 
of bMiaahappy child. If one lurking feeling of resentment still lin- 
gered. in his bosom,, it was utterly erased by the force of her afflic- 
tion ; mnd in.moving once more, in tacit obedience to her call, he al- 
t^aBt:fiiltihi]iiflelf nnequalto tlie< trying. scene. He, however, sum 
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moned up all his fortitude, and reached her chamber door. He "bei^ 
paused, and half huped that some renewal of Eugenie's apprehension^ 
might come to prevent the exposure of his own. He shook the han* 
die of the door with noise sufficient to announce his aproach, but no 
voice pronounced the wished for opposition to his entrance. H^ 
next coughed aloud, knowing that by that he should be recognized. 
All was, however, still. He then desired his daughter, who accom- 
panied him, to go softly in, and see if Eugenie did not sleep, and, as 
she entered, he leant forward, in the hope of catching the heavy 
breathing which heralds the momentary repose of illness. But his 
wife appeared and beckoned him in. He had no alternative ; he 
could not shrink back, and he jnade a final effort to recover his firm- 
ness. His wonted severity of aspect and utterance was now forgot* 
ten, and in this monient of trial, the man completely triumphed over 
the philosopher. 

Eugenie heard him enter, but she saw him not. She did not ven- 
ture to look up. A film seemed spread before her eyes. She trem- 
blen in every limb. Her heart Jeaped with violence, and ikncy pic- 
tured her father with the countenance, and in the attitude, in which 
she had last gazed on him. The appalling recollection rushed upon 
her mind, and vibrated in terror through her feeble frame. She buri- 
ed her head beneath the bed-covering, and exclaimed aloud, that she 
could not, dared not, look upon him. He in a tremulous voice pro- 
nounced her name. ** Eugenie, my child !" were the only words that 
he could utter ; but the tone in which he spoke them was like mag- 
ic to the daughter's feelings — so plaintive, so ezpressfve, so unlike 
his usual firm enunciation — she felt'lightened of a load of fear; and, 
with an electric impulse of delight, she started up and saw her fath- 
er. Could it be him ? she involuntarily asked herself — sunk on one 
knee beside the bed — his brow unbent — his lips quivering — his voice 
choked with sobs, and his eyes streaming with tears ! She uttered 
a cry of mingled rapture and amazement, and flung herself into the 
arms which opened wide to fold her to parent's heart. 



CHAPTER V 

Two years from this day saw France relieved from war^and the 
family of Le Vasseur once more at peace and happy. Eugenie, the 
married mother of two beautiful children, living in her own home ; 
her eldest brother returned from Spain, covered with honorable 
wounds and w^ll earned fame ; the two younger boys grown up to 
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^ £r| alliiit yoHths ; the younger eistera lovelj and aqcompliabed ', and 
Agnes possessed of the only want of her heart — a lover. 

The nuptials of Eugene and St. Croix, which immediately follow- 
ed his convalescence, were a festival of general joy to all within the 
circle of the family acquaintance. There was something so interest- 
ing, so romantic, so gejUimental^ in the adventure, that the most pow- 
erful sympathy was excited in behalf of the united lovers. 

The wedding festivities were gay and graceful. Music ushered in 
the morning, and dancing closed the day. Crowds of admiring 
fiiends attended the young couple to the Marie* and the church ; for 
(he ceremonies of religion added their sanction to the civil contract 
required by the law. Many a flower was ravished from its stem to 
itrew the path of the bridal party ; and the quickly fading bloom of 
the bouquets 'seemed an appropriate warning to the chief persons^ 
of the p*'ocession. She, the thoughtless Eugene, moved on, blithe 
and blushing, not from modesty but joy. Her look resembled not 
the fluctuations of a bridal countenance which I once gazed on. 
There the mingled emotions of virgin agitation at one moment flush- 
ed the cheek with crimson, the next called back the burning tide to 
swell the maiden's heart, and leave her visage colorless -. — bringing 
to my remembrance the varying beauties which I had seen in the 
passes of a mountain chain, when some graceful peak, clothed in 
heaven's whitest snow, blushed for an instant in the roseate light of 
a refracted sun-beam, and then, as the slant ray verged down the 
hill, relapsed into its hue of mild yet dazzling purity. 

But the triumphant glance of Eugenie spoke only a consciousness 
t>f her victory over ill-fortune. Snatched from the threshold of the 
grave, she gained no salutary advantage from her escape, but turned 
Back upon the world with redoubled relish for its most worthless van- 
ities. She thought not of the past, nor looked forward to what was 
to come ; out clung to the present enjoyment, as buoyant as the 
light-winged hours which were fleeting so fast and sunny over her 
span of life. St. Croix supported her on his arm, and his pallid brow 
showed the occasional furrow traced by some flitting recollection. 
He behaved however well, and wore a firm if not an enraptured de- 
meanor. Every member of the Le Vasseur family attended. The 
affectionate mother wept floods of joyous tears. The sisters indulg- 
ed fVeely in her happiness. The sons showed a frank and manly sat- 
isfaction, and Le Vasseur himself bore up in unison with the general 
appearance of content. 

St. Croix and his wife removed immediately to the house of his fa- 
ther, whose widowed solitude was cheered by such a happy accession 
to his domestic enjoyments. His comfort was however of short du- 
ration ; for the perturbation of mind which had so violently acted 
upon a feeble constitution, during the late trying circumstances 
brought him to the grave 14 less than a year alter the marriage of his 
son. St. Croix became thus master of his property, and having nei- 
ther brother nor sister, he was very well in the world ; and, with the 
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peculiar eaae of French philosophy, he flung off every notion of h 
^rmer yiewB, renounced his shadowy hopes of fame, and settlin 
down into the fiirmer of his own ground, gave hijnaelf up to those n 
ral occupations for which his neighborhood was so well adapted. 

Eugenie, in her new capacity of mistress of a fiimily, had an an 
pie field for the display of her natural character. The warmth of hi 
heart had now free channels into which it conld run ; and her wildi 
feelings being bounded by a settled object, she was in less dang< 
of sn&ring from their excess. Her old acquaintances flocked roux 
her with undiraini^ed fondness, and no notion of disrespect attache 
itself to the memory of her misconduct. 

Eugenie, however, in the, midst of her ^parent enjoyments, hi 
one subject a£ severe regret, sufficient to chill the warmest o£ in 
pleasures ; and in the bloom of all her joys there was a canker atbi 
Mart. Although not at all sunk in her own esteem, or her husband' 
or her mother's, or her friends', she saw clearly that she had for evi 
lost her father's. She felt bitterly his evidently uncontrollable di; 
like. He appeared to shun her society even at his own house ; an 
she naturally felt a disinclination to meet him at hers. In shoz 
th^re was but little inteiconrse between them; but the young* 
branches of the family often saw each other. 

Le Vasseur, having lost in a great measure his fondness for h 
eldest daughter, seemed to turn with a tenfold affection te Agnet 
8he had always been his favorite child, and resembled him more tha 
any of the others in all the better parts of his character. She wa 
drawn still closer to him by his feelings towards her sister, for sb 
pitied him, knowing that he felt himself disgraced as well>is afflie 
ed ; and though di&ring widely with him on the main point of £i 
genie's guilt, she took care not to shock him by any avowal of h( 
opinion on a subject upon which his was so decided. While lavisl 
ing every kindness that he had the means of bestowing to meet eac 
want and wish of Agnes, decorating his house anew according te hi 
taste, and forgetting the austerity of his character in the ovei^owin 
of his indulgence, Le Vasseur still -neglected no opportunity of n 
curring with the whole weight of his reasoning to the subject whic 
gave'rise to his present c<mduct. He was evidently dissatisfied wil 
the part he had acted on that occasion. He saw that he had lost tt 
finest opportunity of his iife^tor leaving behind him the character < 
that unbending and implacable virtue, to establish which his who! 
life had been devoted. He felt himself little in comparison to wlv 
he had been ; degraded in the eyes of those who had looked upon hii 
as a paragon of republican firmness ; and he was oonscions that 1: 
had descended from the pedestal of his pride to mingle in the commo 
ranks of e very-day men. 

The mortifioatian which this caused him was much morepowerfi 
than any counterbalancing pleasure fbonded on the applause whic 
he had obtained. He had seen so much evil produced in the wor] 
by the plastic characters of those who are thought the best, th> 
he wo\ild have rather been an object of fear than of affection 
and, unsatisfied at the late example of his weakness, he almost wisl 
ed, at times, for an opportunity of redeeming his character by givin 
a proof of his severity. 
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Bat these last were flitting and unsettled thoughts: in his better 
moments he had none of them. They were the wayward errings of 
ill's artificial mind : his natural feelings revolted from them ; and he 
was even sometimes, in the fullness of his heart, disposed to think that 
iie hadjrather relieved his reputation fVom the stain of harshness than 
loaded it with the stigma of unsteadiness. ** If however,** he used to 
exclaim, ** if another instance should occur! — " But he never could 
finish the sentence, nor allow his thoughts to dwell on the anticipation. 
If Le Vasseur wished to have procured a husband for Eugenic before 
the unfortunate connexion that ended in her marriage, much more 
ardently did he now hope to be able to fix on suitable matches for 
his remaining daughters. But still, with the frighttul example be- 
fore his eyes, he knew notliow to accomplish his desire. He had 
ever been averse to matches of mere interest, or those formed in the 
usual heartless and business-like manner which is customary in 
France, where love is, generally speaking, a matter as foreign to 
marriage as friendship in a mercantile transaction with us ; where 
the fortune of the man is thrown into one spale, and that of bis in- 
fended bride into the other ! when, if she is *' found wanting,*' her 
^imily, her connexions, and her interest, are flung in to make up 
the balance ; but where beauty, accomplishments, or virtue have 
Scarcely weight enough to turn the beam. 

My story is a proof that there are exceptions to the general habit, 
^nd Le Vasseur had full in view the danger of encouraging a union 
founded on mutual attachment. The risks ef such a connexion ap- 
palled him, and he shuddered when he saw an agreeable young man 
pay a visit at his house. The violence, or at least the sternness of 
liis political principles, was a great bar to the attainment of his 
heart's first object. Interests l^caine so divided, and animosities so 
strong, party spirit ran so high, and party hatred so deep, that the 
Tuin of society was the consequence. 

The overthrow of the imperial dynasty, and the re-etftablishment 
of the Bourbons, produced a convulsion of opinions which is known 
to all the world ; but few, who have not seen the distant efibcts pro- 
ceeding from these grand transactions, can form a just idea of the 
evils w'hich hang upon the movements of the ffreat.* It is not in the 
crowded capital that such consequences can he estimated. There 
every circle of society plays round an axis of its own, but does not 
interrupt the evolutions of the others, forming with it a general sys- 
tem. There things go on as if no change had been. The theatres, 
the public walks, and the churches, are as crowded as ever, and men 
gaze on their fellows without frown or sneer, because they cannot 
from the million single out each particular opinion. A few only are 
marked by their avowal. One cannot stop another in the street, 
and ask for the confession of bis faith ; and the mixture of so many 
varying shades blends insensibly into a mass of general coloring, 
while the perpetual contact of opposite feelings rubs ofi'the asperities 
from their surface. It is that which gives the true polish to city 
manners in the worst commotions ; but in the remote seclusion ot 
the country all is different. There men move in the open daylight 
of public cognizance. There are no binding places wherein they 
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may skulk, nor crowds to give then shelter. Everj individual oF 
the thin-scattered population is a mark for the observation •£ others , 
and each one carries the stamp of his opinions upon him, aJa plain 
as if he bore the label of his party round his neck. 

In scenes so confined, men are, in quiet times, joined together foK 
their common comfort ; but when the moment comes in which theic 
interests clash, the ties which bound them are snapt asunder with a 
sharpness proportioned to their former tensipn. They fly off from 
each other like opposing metals in a crucible, and every figure 
stands out upon the seene in all the naked individuality of relief! 
They then herd together— but their is no grace in their combinations ; 
and society looks like apiece of patchwork, where different colors 
every where glare out in independent solitude. 

It is thus that every distinct set lends its aid to the general de- 
formity, and the great charm of every thing living or inanimate, 
variety is lost. £very house becomes a nest for the nourishment 
of prejudice, while every disjoined member of the common family 
hangs loose and incapable of performing its functions ; and, instead 
of aiding in the general harmony of nature, looks like a breaking ovt 
upon its fair and beauteous face. 

Le Vasseur was one of those who lent their unintended aid to this 
demoralizing system. His idol was consistency ; and in straining 
after it, he too oflen stretched a good feeling to excess. He was a rigid 
republican ; and daring the short interval of one hundred days, when 
the return of Bonaparte brought about events which changed the 
destiny of the world, Le Vasseur thought he saw a brig^ht occasion 
for the re-establishment of that form o£ government which had his 
whole devotion. He boldly promulgated his views, and hoped to 
makehimself a rallying point for all who thought with him. Many 
did come forward ; and, had sufficient time been given for ripening 
their designs, the mischief might have spread. But the fate of Eu- 
rope could not wait for the tardy development of these Utopian 
schemes, and Louis was once more fixed upon the throne which, it 
was discovered, had no chance of security unless it was erected on a 
constitutional basis. 

Le Vasseur again sunk down into domestic quiet ', but he exclu- 
ded from his house all who, by deed or word, gave support to the 
reigning family. St. Croix was not so rigid ; I^s military life had 
thrown him amongst men of all opinions and principles; and amongst- 
those too, of no opinions and no principles. He was not a little in- 
fected by the general laxity of his associates ; and, while he talked 
of liberality in the formation of his friendships, it was, in fact, li- 
centiousness which he had in his mind. He mixed a good deal with 
his neighbors of politics different from those which he professed — 
which were those of his family and connexions ; and Agnes and her 
sisters met at his house many persons who were never admitted to 
the sanctuary of their home. 

Foremost among these visitors, in every thing which Agnes con- 
sidered amiable and attractive, was the young de Monigny, the son 
of an emigrant who had returned from England with the king : and 
who, having lost beyond redemption the entire of his large posses- 
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doiu, bad been appointed to an official litaation, of slight emola- 

ineot, in the town close by St. Croix's residence. The son, who, like 

most joung men of that station, was very poor, and very idle, soon 

became a rayorite with St. Croix, and was oflen*inyited to his house. 

But he had better claims opon the admiration and regard of Agnes. 

A good person and expressiye countenance were his most triviid ad- 

rantages. The grayity of his deportment assorted well with her 

own; and the reflective, yet cheerful turn of his conversation, seemed 

the result of /rood sense engrafted on good nature, and formed a fine 

eontrast with the flashy and flimsy manners of St. Croix. De Mo- 

nigny had been brought up in England from his childhood. He 

spoke the language like a native ; had studied the literature, the in- 

ftite,tions, and tl^ haMts of the people, and had turned his observa- 

tioas to liccount. With all that noble warmth of national feelings of 

irfaieh no Frenchman can divest himself, he possessed an open eye 

to the manifold faults of his countrymen ;~but he was also sensible 

of their many merits, as well as of the errors of the nation he had so 

reeently quitted. His study had long been to form for himself a 

dtaracter composed of the 'better qualities of both nations; and being 

one of the happy few whose feelings are subservient to their reason^ 

—whose hearts submit to the dictates of their heads — he completely 

sacceeded in his design. Thus, at thirty years of age (when Aff- 

ncs first «aw him,) he was one of those rare and inestimable models 

of manners, conduct and character, which it would be well if the 

awkward English youth, and the blustering young Frenchman, more 

frequently studied. 

Agnes had just passed her twentieth year, a period when a female 
in the south of France acquires her fall maturity of manners as well 
as mien. If the women there want the brilliant bloom which girls 
of that age wear in England, and that exquisite air of innocence 
which is nowhere to be rivalled, they have other charms peculiar and 
almost equivalent. An eye of fire, often tempered by reflection ; a 
lip of ripe luxurience ; ringlets of polished jet, and teeth of pearl ; 
while, under the autumnal tint of their -transparent skin, the young 
blood circles on, giving a hue of mellow richness to the cheek, less 
bright but more subdued. Then the everbeaming expression of their 
glance — their intelligence — their softened air, that happy medium 
between languor and indifference — their light and graceful figures ! 
Agnes united all within herself. No wonder, then, if between her 
and de Monigny a sympathy of tastes was followed by 'a mutual pas- 
sion. 

The lover, however, was no boy, nor his mistress a child. They 
saw their mutual danger. Fie was pennyless, for the rcanty allow- 
ance granted him by his father was revocable at will ; and he knew 
that his consent to such a match was out of the questien. Agnes, on 
her part, remembered Eugenie. She felt also the indulgent kindness 
of her father ; she knew that his happiness depended much on her, 
and she dreaded the impossibility of obtaining his sanction to her at- 
tachment. Such were the startling obstacles which lay in the way 
of Affues and de Monigny, but they considered them too late — ^fbr 
they loved already; and a passion so forcible and eo well founded 
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would ha^e defied the warning* of a philosophy stronger even than 
theirs. 

Eugenic soon perceived the nature of her sister's feelings, and she 
half rejoiced in the danger to which she fancied her exposed. See- 
ing no sort of criminality in the indulgence she had herself practised, 
she rather took pains to facilitate her sister's following her track, 
than made efforts to turn her from it ; and unconscious of the real 
cause of her own feelings, which arose from that mingled selfishness 
and envy, the first consequence of guilt, she wished that Agnes 
might fall into the snare, confident that she would then, as well as 
herself, become the object of her father *s estrangement, or, perhaps, 
by striking a new blow at his pride, weaken the strength of his par- 
ticular resentment. She therefore carefully fanned the rising flamey 
and her impatience made her oflen question Agnes as to its progress. 

Agnes, however, made no confident to her attachment. She con- 
tinued for some months to receive the professions of her lover, and 
she confessed to him alone the strength of her affection. They would 
have wilfully placed a bandage before their eyes, but they could not 
blind themselves to the utter hopelessness of their passion. They 
were neither of them, however, of that reckless and indolent turn, 
which makes lovers sometimes sink under the weight of their des- 
pair, and seems to impart a charm to its worst excesses. A^nes cal- 
culated a little on her father's unbounded affection. De^'Monigny 
knew that he possessed the esteem, as well as regard of His parent; 
and they agreed, by mutual plan, to endeavor to procure some re- 
laxation of their relative severity. Agnes knew full well the impos- 
sibility of Shaking Le Vasseur's political dislikes ; but she had a 
faint hope that, by well arranged efforts, she might weaken one (it 
was all she asked) of his personal prejudices. 

On every fair occasion she brought before Ijiim. the particular merits 
of her lover, but that in ^ manner so guarded, as at first not to rouse 
his suspicions. The frequent recurrence to the same topic, and the 
nimation with which the self-deceived Agnes discussed the character 
of one whom she affected to speak of with indifference, could not, 
however, escape her father's penetration ; and in one of these con- 
versations, brought about by Agnes, an unguarded warmth, in one 
of her euloffiums, told him clearly that her heart was irretrievably 
engaged. He considered de Monigny (although he had never seen 
him) as an enemy, in common with all his party. No sooner did the 
conviction of his daughter's attachment to an object so detested 
flash across his mind,than he felt himself the most desolate of man- 
kind. 

He burst into no paroxysm of rage, nor did one word of reproach 
fall from his lips. He looked as though the whole weight of des- 
tiny had fallen to crush him, and seemed bowed down by the mag- 
nitude of his misery. 

Agnes saw the emotion which agitated her father, and it cut her 
to the soul. She addressed him in the most affectionate and sooth- 
ing accents — assured him that the gratitude and affection which she 
owed him were nothing impaired — that her heart by being divided by 
two objects, with claims equally irresistible, but totally distinct, would 
acquire strength in its movements, and stability in its devotion. She 
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fixed her streaming eyes full upon bis, and entreated him to reply ; 
bat he answered not a word. Resentment appeared dvad to every 
possibility of utterance, but his looks were daggers. 

Agnes was racked with the most agitated sensations. It was the 
first time that she had eyer caused her fatlier a painful moment, and 
she felt that her offence was wilful. But, with all the aggravation 
which this consciousness brought to her. distress, the idea of aban- 
doning her lover never entered her mind. She flun^ herself on her 
hiees, and took her father's bands in hers. She wildly strained them 
to her heart, but they returned no pressure. She put them to her 
lips, and the tears which fell on them in showers spoke much more 
fwcibly than words ; but all seemed lost on the immovable sorrow of 
Le Vasseur. She implored his pardon — his pity : appealed to every 
thing generous in his nature ; to every liberal sentiment ; to every 
fiitherly feeling. A cold attention to her words was, for a consider- 
able time, all she could obtain. At length, as if life seemed to 
awaken again within him, he recovered his wonted animation. His 
eyes £xed themselves upon her, but not with their accustomed ten- 
derness. A glazed fixedness usurped the place of their usual ex- 
pression, and a sternly-sorrowful composure sat upon his brew. He 
spoke, and the agitated listener hung upon his words with the air of 
one who waited ror the sentence of life or death. He addressed her 
with solemnity ; briefly but forcibly, pojnted out the probable conse- 
quences of the attachment she had formed ; its evils, and, as he 
thought, its error. All this was pronounced with a determined cool* 
Bess that she saw was the forerunner of seme terrible decision. It 
was so in fact, for he swore that he never would consent to the union 
she desired; and that if she persisted in her determination to com- 
plete it, it was at her peril ; for on its entire abandonment depended 
his ever again acknowledging her for his child. 

He left her with a calm measured austerity. Agnes remained for 
some time buried in thought ; but she gradually recovered her ac- 
customed serenity, and when she met her father at the dinner-table, 
showed no change in leok or demeanor. He, on the contrary, was 
silent and sorrowful ; a dark and desperate struggle seemed to work 
in his breast, but far too deep to be betrayed by any common expres- 
sion of pain. Agnes seemed to have recovered tne shock, and to 
haye alieady decided en her future steps. She had got over the 
fear of her father's determination, while he in his turn now dreaded 
that resolution which she possessed in common with himself^ but in 
a more forcible degree, from hers being natural, and his assumed.*— 
She hoped in vain to continue her self-command, and he fruitlessly en- 
deavored to assume her tone ; but an involuntary restraint was the 
consequdftt effect of their separate sensations, and it was as firmly 
established as if it had been fixed by mutual consent. He did not, 
therefore, object, a few days aflerwards, to a proposal of his wife, 
that Agnes should go to pass some time at the house of £ugenie. — 
Le Vasseur had great reliance on the wisdom of Agnes, and he 
thought that by leaving her to its unrestricted sway, he was doing 
more toward the attainment of his object, than by offering in re- 
straint incentives to disobedience. 

TOX<. I. 6 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On her arriyal at St. Croix*B she was met bj the impatient de M<^^ 
fiigny. He too had seen his father, and had as inefiectuallj endear " 
ored to subdue his inveterate opposition. The only point the indf^ 
nant father would concede was a confirmation of the trifling pensie^ 
which he had hitherto allowed him ; and on this inadeqvrate rnvtrnt the 
ardent lover resolved at all hazards to attempt his own and hia miff- 
tress':; support. The communication of their mutual failure, and 
their mutual grief, seemed to bind more closely their united hearts, 
for nature nor art holds no cement like sympathy of wo. 

St. Croix and Eiigenie, who were now in the confidence and eouii' 
■el of the. lovers, were present at this interview. Tbej had never 
seen him so unmanned nor her so overcome. They essayed their 
kindest efforts to console them, but finding all fruitless, thej left llieffl 
to themselves. 

From this day Agfies visibly pined away. The glow ef mind 
which formerly shone in her face seemed overcast by a hopeless and 
immovable affliction. Her eye was dull and her cheek without 
bloom. No smile of pleasing thought played round her parched and 
colorless lip. Her hair hung disordered over her brow, and her 
hands fell listless by her side. Hex ear was open to all sounds ; bat 
those of joy awoke no echo in her brain, which seemed to reverber- 
ate only to tones of grief and lamentati6n ; whiYe the burning tiienglit 
within consumed her beauty and her happiness. 

Her father saw her wasting away, and he himself appeared to de* 
eline as fast as she did. The secret of her attae!hment became known 
to all the family, and while all participated in the despondency of the 
father and daughter,^ they nevertheless made nmny hopeless and for^ 
lorn attempts to remove it. The manly remonstiranoes of the- eldest 
son, the entreaties of St. Croix and Eugenie, the silent tears ef the 
mother, the smiling endearment of the ;yoBnger eluMren, were $Xk 
tried in vain upon Le Vasseur. He had throned himself upon a reek 
of resolution from which nothing could remove him; but with the 
self-confident blindness, which ever waits on obstinacy, he 0onld see 
no danger in it He trusted to his vigeromr resistance jsai^n^ tke 
victorj in the end; and as his solicitors, in the behalf ef Agne*^ 
dropped off one by one fVem their energetic efforts, he only waMed 
for the hour when she herself should pay the tribute to bm deter- 
mination, by yielding up her lover f&t her fhther's sake.* 

On this principle he did not even oppose her seeing de MMk7gB]r» 
Ibr not doubting the resuH, he hoped his triumph would be the 
greater. This fueling did not proceed from any s^fish or nnwerAy 
vanity ; but he l«>ked forward to the good effects of the example en 
his other ehildren, and knew that it would be strikinff in properlisli 
to its stiengUi. Agnes, therefore, was flequently at §1. CrsfX^s^ and 
•awde Monigny often and unrestrained. His passion 8ce m <id;t> 
grow with every hoer, and his urgeney for their marriage with evefy 
obstacle. Her attachment was tenderly but plaei^y evident ; atod 
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&er friends, affected by her worn and wasted appearance, ur^d her| 
Qpon the time of her reaching the a|ffe which authorized her by law, 
to join herself to her lover in defiance of an unjust and positive 
ptrent. De Montgny was not backward in arguments to persuade 
lier to this step ; and Agnes herself knmo that it must be the final 
iJteraatJTe. 

fiat as the day of her legal emancipation from parental authority 
•rrived, she detinnined to make one effort more to melt the obduracy 
of Le Vasseur. At the very hour on which she completed her twen- 
tf-first year, she broke in unexpectedly on the retirement of his 
itody, and flung herself upon his neck. He understood and felt 
tli3 appeal, and for a moment his arms instinctively closed around 
her. **Oh, my father! my dear father!" cried Agnes, **drive me 
not to utter despair. You know not what you are doing by your 
riffid resolution. . Give me your consent to be happy and respect- 
able. You must, you must I Her sobbing rendered further speech 
impossible, but her choked and convulsive efforts to articulate told 
that she had a world of arguments to urge. She would have gone 
on, but her father, gently disengaging himself, desired her, in a tone 
scarcely audible, to leave him. She would not, however, be repuls- 
•d. She clunff to him as he strove to escape from her embrace. 
Her tears rollea upon his cheeks, and she even thought his own were 
mingled with them. But even if they were, they had not power to 
Wash aw:ay his firm resolution. He gathered all the firmness of his 
Voice and repeated his determination to see her die, and to die him- 
self, sooner than give the required consent; and be was at last 
obliged forcibly to put her from him, and to escape from the struggle 
which he doubted his power to prolong. 

That interview of misery was the last in which she ever saw her 
&ther. As soon as she could recover her presence of mind, and suf- 
ficient bodily strength, she arose and lefl the apartment. Without 
delay, or consultation with any of the family, she hurried from the 
house, and in the unfixed wildness of despair she traversed the road 
which led to the residence of her sister. Arrived there, she commu- 
nioated the result of her attempt to de Monigny, St. Croix, and Eu- 
genie. Her resolution was now unequivocal ; and an immediate ap- 
plication, as prescribed by the laws, was made on her part to her 
nther, demanding his consent to her intended marriage. A prompt 
fefusal was the consequence. Another and another demand, fol- 
lowed by negatives, as-steady and inflexible, led nothing which pub-, 
lie rule considered as obstacles ; and the necessary previous ceremo- 
nials being gone through, de Monigny led his affianced bride to the 
presence of the public officer, ben>re whom the inviolable contract 
was required to be solemnized. They were attended by St. Croix 
and Eugenie — no more. How different to the glad procession which 
usually accompanies a weded couple ! How unlike the expensive 
and joyous celebration of Eugenie's own nuptials ! Instead of the 
gaudy crowd, showering flowers and blessings on the youthful pair, 
there was no one to be seen but some gazing stragglers, attracted to 
the spot by uninterested and listless curiosity. The friends of both 
families kept far away, or if a passing few encountered by chance 
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the progress of the bridal party, they harried from the path witfi 
averted eyes, as if there were contagion in its train. A beg^gar o-a 
two gave their commou-place and sordid benediction, — and thus es - 
corted they entered the public office. The may<>r, who was an inti- 
mate friend of de Monigrny's father, went through the duty whicli 
his situatisn imposed on him with a cold and sullen reserve. The 
ffreffier, who registered the contract, had his part in the gloomy com- 
bination, and seemed anxious to engraft on his ill-favoijured visage a 
scion from the stem of his superior's disdain ; while the ragged 
clerk, who affixed the seal of office, strove to redouble the reflections 
of authority in his gruff and greasy countenance, and stamped the 
arms of the town with an energy so startling, as to tell that an iin- 
muttered imprecation lent itsmpulse to the act. 

Every thing was blank and joyless. The looks of de Monigny 
depicted none of the fervid earnestness of expectant love, and Agnes 
was the livinor illustration of misery. St. Croix and Eugenie felt thff 
infection, and no congratulatory embrace echoed round the w^iAe and 
silent chamber. The party walked awa^ ; nor did the hallowed 
solemnities of religion follow the celebration of the civil ceremony, 
which was all that the law required. They were one — ^it was enougn. 
They returned to the house of St. Croix, and the morrow urshered 
in no sounds of merriment, nor shone upon a face of new-bom 
rapture. 

Declining the longer participation of St. Croix*s residence, the 
new-married couple removed the following day to a little cottage on 
his grounds, hastily fitted up for their reception. , Cheerless and sad, 
it contained nothing by which the residence of the newly married 
may be almost invariably recognized. If elegance be wanting, or 
even the necessary commrts of life, there is at least, with scarcely 
an exception, in the homeliest hut, where wedded love' first settles, 
a glow of genial kind ; a breathing of indifference to worldly cares ; 
a heaven of blithe enjoyment which defies both poverty and ill-fate. 
But if one exception ever did exist tA this generally blessed lot, it 
was now, in the hopeless home of Agnes and her husband. 

It was summer ; and the unsheltered cot received the angry beams 
of the sun without any respite or relief; the hard earthern floor, the 
rough and unpainted walls, the scanty furniture, one ignorant, un- 
civilized attendant, all threw an air of utter wretchedness around, 
and '*^ misery'*" seemed written on the walls. Some of the kind- 
hearted neighbors, by presents, added to the bountiful supplies of 
St. Croix and Eugenie, would have rendered this hopeless situation 
more tolerable ; but they were all rejected with a pride that seemed 
to spring from bitterness of soul. Even the friendly visits of the 
few who still Would eling to the unfortunate were declined ; and 
none admitted, with the sole exception of the physician, the oM and 
tried friend of the family. The presence of even Eugenie and St. 
Croix appeared at first unwelcome, and was in a little time wholly 
refused ; while the frequent efforts of Madame Le Vasseur and her 
' other children to see the unhappy Agnes were all in vain. 

The mystery hanging over this resolute and unmitigated seclusion 
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it kagth determined the snxious mother to gain an entrance by 
strata^m; and accordingly one night, when darkness and rain left 
her approach less than ever suspected, she hastened towards the 
eotta^ of. de Monigny attended by St. Croix. Eugenie, being in 
tzpectation of soon becoming again a motlier, could not venture 
to join the party. 

Just four months had now elapsed from the day of Agnes* mar- 
riags; and her mother had for some weeks abandoned her oil-repeated 
solicitations for admission. Her agitation on approaching the bleak 
and lonely habitation became extreme. She thought of her own 
home comforts, and the comparative elegancies which surrounded 
Eugenie. Sh^ asked herself which of the sisters was most worthy ; 
and the bitterness of self-answering recollections <)uite overpowered 
her. She wept aloud, and was led on unresisting, b^ the guidance 
of St. Croix, endeavoring to stifle the audible expression of her dis-« 
tress. As they came close to the house, the low murmuring of voicei 
from within made them pause for a moment, and they saw, through 
the half-opened shutters of the little parlor window, the haplesi 
owners of this mansion of misery. They were seated at a coarse 
ud rustic table : a solitary lamp, placed upon the chimney, threw ita 
melancholy beam upon the wan and hollow countenances of Agnes 
tnd de Monigny. The former was busily employed at needle-work, 
tod her husband, with looks of compassionate meaning, seemea 
striving to give her comfort. 

Madame Le Vasseur could gaxe no longer. She raised the latch 
of the door, — ^for no precautions close the houses of these remote and 
deluded parts : but if robbers did infest the country, there was little 
temptation for their attacks in the scanty possessions of de Monigny. 
The sudden opening of the door made him now start from his ehair, 
^d when he recognized the intruders, a flush of anger rose upon his 
pallid cheek ; but he suppressed his emotion and turned to Agnes^ 
Who, in the first movement of surprise, and ungarded aflection, ad- 
vanced to embrace her mother. But Madame Le Vasseur for a mo- 
tneni shrunk back. A thousand conflicting sensations rushed at 
once across her mind, for as her eye caught the self- betraying form 
%f( Agnes, she saw with a. glance that she was in the most advanced 
«tate of pregnancy. The recollection of her situation came like 
lightning to the memory of Agnes. She made an effort to fold her 
robe around her; and as the first astonished pang of Madame Le 
Vasseur subsided, and as she was hurrying forward to meet the prof- 
erred embrace of her daughter, the returning consciousness of the 
latter made her sink with empty arms into her chair. 

The remainder of the interview may be better imagined than des- 
cribed. The astonished St. Croix hastened back to convey the un* 
expeeted news to Eugenie ; while Madame Le Vasseur spent the 
remainder of the night in assurances of forgiveness, and many a 
common-place, though heart^felt condolence, quite lost on the des- 
pairing listener. 

The dawping of a heavy morning brought no gleam of hope to the 
afflicted group, but it showed more plainly to the mother the ravages 
which a little time hsd made iu her once beautiful and blooming 

voij. I. 6* 
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child. Her anguish was almost insupportable ; and she saw that slfc^ 
but added to the distress of Agnes, who seemed overpowered ai^ 
bent down under the conviction that her father* s curse awaited h 
discovery of her situation. With this feeling she implored h^ 
mother to keep ^ the secret from him, and to give her a chance ^ 
dying unbetrayed. She uttered no reproach against him, nor dmi 
sne shelter her offence with the plea which bis obstinate oppositicv 
might have given her, even when confessing to her mother, that tfcr 
day of his resolute unkindness, on discovering her attachment, w^ 
that in which the despair of Monivny and herself led to the fatal f<^ 
getfulness of his duty, and the fall of her honor. But she now loo's 
ed upon the past without pain, and mechanically made preparatiosr 
for the future ; while her whole powers of thought and feeling wen 
concentrated in the dread of the malidiction, which once riveted hei 
to the earth, although launched against another. 

Her mother, to quiet her fears, told her that she would be discreet; 
and, assuring her that her secret should be safe from her father she 
left her somewhat more composed. On the return of Madame Le 
Vasseur to St. Crox's, however, she, in concert with them, agreed 
to make every thing known to her husband. They unanimously 
agreed, that much was to be expected from his natural tenderness 
upon his hearing the truth of Agnes's suffering and from the strong 
affection towards her, which was best evinced by his wretchedness 
ever since the fatal hour in which he drove her from his bosom. 
Full of the most benevolent hopc?s, they hastened to his house ; and 
. without formal or settled plan, the intelligence burst from them, in 
an united disclosure, which none of them could have made individ- 
ually, but which he trusted they could not thus withstand the 
force of. 

Le Vasseur heard them in silence. A smile was curling his lip. 
They thought it incredulity, but it was despair ! His hands trembled, 
his colour went and came, he sunk back in his chair, burst into a fit 
of loud hysterical laughter, and would have gone mad, had- he not 
had relief in a passionate flood of tears. They Were the first he had 
shed fdr many a day. When he came a little to himself he motion- 
ed to the door, and there was an awful dignity in his gesture which 
commanded an immediate obedience. They lefl him ; and in less 
than ten minutes they saw a pervant leave the court-yard on horse- 
back at full speed, with a letter in his hand. 

With that wilful deception which the most desperate cases cannot 
conquer, Madame Le Vasseur, Eugenie, and even St. Croix, felt con- 
vinced that the letter contained the pardon of Agnes. They 'pro- 
ceeded once more to Le Vasseur's study, in half-satisBed anxiety that 
their belief would'be confirmed. They were admitted. Le Vasseur 
was sitting ^n his chair, calm and unimpassioned. They ardently 
inquired what were the contents of his letter. Suddenly starting up, 
with a look of phrensy, and a tone of fearful energy, he cried^ " my 
curse !'* 

Some hours afler Madame Le Vasseur had quitted Agnes^ in the 
morning, the effects of the sudden and long protracted agitation be- 
came apparent ix^ the latter. She felt every symptom of approach- 
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ing deliyerj, and her haiband hastened offto the town, which was 
at some dbtance, where resided the physician, who being in her con- 
fidence throughout expected the summons. Hardly had de Monignj 
lostsightof his dwelling, when the servant bearing Le Vasseur's 
letter arrived. The ignorant girl who had the care ot her mistress 
immediately handed her the letter ; and Agnes, recognising her fa- 
lier's writings, opened it with the eagerness of hope. She forgot 
for a moment her pains, and lost all sense of suffering in the magic 
of expectation. Her eye ran quickly over the few lines contained in 
the billet, when the horror struck servant saw her sink back in the 
bed, uttering a piercing scream, the herald of a fit of violent convul- 
lioB. Shrieks of maniac wildness, the voice of mingled agony and 
delirium, burst loudly from her, and ceased but with one fierce and 
closing spasm, which at one and the same moment, gave birth to a 
fine female child, and broke the heart of the ill-fated mother ! 

As de Monigny returned towards home, accompanied by the doctor, 
they heard the terrific accents. As they neared the house, the shriek 
was hushed ; and when they entered, Agnes was quite dead. The 
distracted servants, who stood by her side, did not think of ffoingout 
to meet the husband's approach ; and as he rushed into the room, 
breathless and abrupt, such was the spectacle which met his sight. 

The following evening Agnes was privately buried in the neigh- 
boring cemetery, her hand, even in the grave, grasping the fatal 
letter which was the warrant of her death, and which had been in 
Tain attempted to be taken from it. St. Croix and her vounger 
brothers followed her funeral as sole mourners. The eloest fled 
from his father *s house, overwhelmned by the double shame which 
had fallen on his family, and the infatuated severity which had per- 
petuated its disgrace. Eugenie was dreadfully shocked on learning 
her sister's fate ; but the fears- were exaggerated of those who thought 
the intelligence would have endangered her safety. 

The infant was alive and well at the time 1 heard these particulars, 
and had not to that day received a morsel of nourishment, except 
from the hands of its inconsolable father. 



NOTE. 



From the moment of my seeing this story in print I have looked 
upon it with repugnance, and regret. In manuscript, an author's 
eriors are less manifest to him ; for it is, compared to print, very 
much what thought is to language : and It is only when we speak our 
minds, w see them set in type, that we are truly conscious of their 
mistakes. 
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The plice thii story occapidt Id thete rolumes b coi rect as regarcls 
the order of their composition, although it stands both last and least 
in my regard. It was mj first attempt ; and I can only accoant fimr 
my bad tatte in having chosen its events for illustration^ from the 
fancy, eommoD to inexperienced writers, of selecting some subject 
of exaggerated interest, and the difficulty of drawing the line be- 
tween the exciting and the revolting. The main incidents of <* The 
Curse,'* are true to the letter-^trnd even this .last expression may be 
taken literally. But «< Truth should not be told at all times ;" and 
there is no time at which it should be more scrupulously concealed 
than when Its naked exposure may giro a false expression as to na- 
tional character. That instances of the nature of those I have here 
related might be found, even at this day, in France is possible. But, 
eTeil so, it would- be most unjust to the country at large to draw a 
sweeping inference against its moral state. 1 fear that my story may 
have produced some mischief of that kind ; and if I did not reflect 
that such might have been the case time enough to prevent the evil 
(by burning the MS.) it must be ascribed to my never hoping for a 
wide circulation te my pages, to the hastiness with which foreigners 
write about strange countries, and perhaps to their facility for be- 
lieving, in fiplte of proverb or proof, that one swallow does make a 
summer. 

France has been so thoroughly explored during the last twenty 
years, by travellers from all parts of the world, that any new tes- 
timony to the propriety, in manners and conduct, of its unmarried 
women is needless. This being the main point now at issue, I con- 
fine this explanatory note to it alone ; and I wish to call back at- 
tention only to the picture of the two sisters, sketched with what I 
have long felt to be so hurried and so unskilful a hand. Readers, 
who may not be stopped on this threshold of my book, will find, as 
they go along, delineations of French female character quite as real 
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and of for more general likelihood. And I promise them that, as I 
mjwlf proceed in re-readin|ir (after a lapse of several yean) the 

itories in succession, I shall not hesitate to point out with equal 
I frankness as I do now whatever may strike me as errooeous or ob- 
jectionable. 
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They who, by acccideat, hare some ineTitable and indelible mark <m 
their persona if thej want not Tirtne, generallj prore fortonate. 

Lord Bacov. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

) took the boat on the Garonne, in the fall of the year, that treach- 
erous season, when the varying tints of the foliage, like the hectic 
^Ush of consumption make us tbrget the decay of nature, while ad- 
j^iring its loveliness. I sailed down the river as far as Pauilhac, a 
'^Htle port some leagues from its mouth ; a kind of halting place for 
^Qssels bound to Bordeaux, as Gravesend is to London. 

The views ^on this part of the Garonne are fine, but can be scarce- 
^^ called pictyresque. The stream is too wide, its banks not high 
Enough, and the country beyond too flat to entitle the landscape to 
^liat epithet so dear to travellers. But there are seme interesting 
joints. Lormont, for example, a village on the rig^ht hand, inhabit- 
-^d chiefly by ship-builders, as is evident, from the many skeletons and 
^ewly -finished vessels standing on the stocks. A height rises ab- 
ruptly behind the houses ; and, being covered with vineyards to the 
top, has, till late in the season, a very cheerful and even romantic 
appearance. Some villager of less note ; occasional villas belonging 
to the gentry of Bordeaux ; the round fort in the middle of the river, 
called, from its shape, lepate; and the towns of Bourg and Blaye, 
with the citadel of the latter, are the other stationary objects which 
attract attention. Then you have the ships scuddmg up or down 
the river ; all sails set, and all hearts joyous, if the wind is fair ; 
tacking and laboring, should it be foul. An occasional steam-boat is 
seen, plodding along like a Dutch merchant, enveloped in smoke, 
and turning neither to right nor lefl, while many little fishing smacks 
and pilot boats dance gaily on the waves, and plunge their prows 
through the spray. 

I have not, perhaps, done justice to the beauties of the Garonne ; 
but it must be remembered that I paint it helow Bordeaux, as it ap- 
pears to a man coming down the country, his mind filled with the 
inspiration of much finer scenes. Sailing up the river, after a voyage 
of some weeks, the impressions it excites are far difierent. I know 
this by experience ; for I well recollect, that after the tedium of the 
sea, and the tossing of the Bay of Biscay, in one of its angriest 
moods, I thought the I'ght-house of Cordouan the model c^ architect- 
vox.. I. 7 
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ure, tlie bleak sands at tho river's mouth the perfrclion of rural lov^^c 
liness, and every spot as we ascended a little isolated Eden. 

I need m>t tell my readers that the confluence of the Garonne "r-» ^ 
the Dordogne, just above Blaye, forms the Gironde, an cxtensi^;^^ 
estuury, willi all the attributes of the sea. A few leagues below tlm 99 
junction of the rivers I stepped out of the boat on the beach of Pauii- 
hac, followed by Hanger, and accompanied by the ennui occasiouc?cl 
by my four hf)urs' lazy voyage. 

In visiting Mffdoc, I meant — the phrase is admissible from asportsr. 
man — to kill two birds with one stone ; viz. to see the principal 
growth of those wines so palatable to us under the name of claret, 
and to enjoy two or three days' good shooting, which had been prom- 
ised to me by a Bordeaux friend. But man is himself no better than 
the sp'^Tt of chance and circumstance, and his most settled purposes 
are often, like scattered covies, disturbed and routed by feelings be- 
yond their control, and which worrv them without leave or license. 
Tho morning after my arrival at Pauilhac, the glimpse of one old 
chateau was suiiicient to drive both my purposes totally out of my 
head. 

Having risen early, and taken to the road, I wtis proceeding to- 
wards the grounds of my friend, when this before mentioned chateau 
lying in my path, I inquired of ah old peasant the name of its owner. 
Stopping for a moment from his work of hedge-cutting, he turned 
round and answered, " The Marchioness de la Roche-Jacquelin.*' 

"Indeed!" cried f, "is she here, then .^" "Here! every body, 
who knows any thing of th« Marchioness, knows that she's at Par- 
is," replied he, astonished, it would seem, at my logical ignorance, 
and in a tone of reproof, which seemed to accuse me of having insin- 
uated an acquaintance to which I had not the slightest pretension. 

" Indeed, my friend,'* returned I, "I do know a great deal of the 
marchioness, although I "never saw her, and was not aware of her 
residence." 

Our conversation ended here ; and wishing him a good morning, 
I walked towards the next village. A full tide of thought was rush- 
ing on ray brain, and the name which Jiad been just mentioned to 
me opened every sluice of memory. My whole mind was filled with 
the remembrance of La Vendee, so chastely and beautifully illustrat- 
ed in the work of that interesting woman, whose property I now trod 
on. It was a situation fit to recal the emotions which I had so oflen 
experinced in La Vendee itself — that ground once eminent, and al- 
ways sacred — and I felt my pulse swell and my bosom throb, as they 
were wont to do, while standing on the spot immortalized by some 
glorious action, I paid my homage to heroism in its own peculiar 
sanctuary. This is to me of all parts of France the most interesting : 
it is fulb of associations of the most inspiring nature ; it awakens ev- 
ery thing lying dormant in the mind that bears relationship to valor 
or to virtue ? it breathes an air of sympathy and sorrow into the 
heart, and arouses at once recollections of heroic devotion, and indig- 
nation for the ruin of this its noblest temple. 

La Vendee, despoiled and desolated, is no longer what it was. — 
The face of nature is not changed, but the movements which were 
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wont to light up its features are gone by. The thickly-wooded land- 
scape is the same as ever; tke verdant mass of foliage, the gushing 
fiyulets, the rising hillocks, the scattered villages, still shew them- 
ielyes. Isolated chateaux raise here and there their red -tiled roofs 
sboFe the aged eaks ; and many a blackened wall shows you where 
others stood, and tohJat destroyed them. Man, too, is there : in fact, 
the district still exists, in all the visible signs of life ; but the fine 
soul of its inspiration is no more. The mild, yet hardy nature of the 
people, is not quite changed ; they are still hospitable, beneficent, 
wd brare ; their cottages and their hearts are open to the stranger ; 
tbejr share with him theTr humble fare, and the fullness of their sni- 
rows — but they are a broken down race. Their courage shines out 
on a sudden impulse or unexpected excitement ; hut the natural tone 
t)f former intrepidity has died away in the artificial efforts which ty- 
ranny forced from them. The quickening impulse of domestic ex- 
ample has. long ceased to animate the peasants of La Vendee. Thev 
see no more the lords of their idolatry living among them in the fel- 
lowship of honorable association, holding out the arm of power to 
cherish, not to crush, their followers ; giving notions of right, not by 
precept, but by action ; teaching religion, not by persecution, but 
by piety ; endearing peace, by deeds of q'liet virtue ; and leading to 
battle by such spiriJL-stirring words as these ; " It I advance, follow 
me ; if I shrink back, kill me ; if I die, revenge me!"* 

Such was the oft indulged train of thought that came revived and 
fresh upon me as I now walked up to the rustic inn, whose designa- 
tion was a withered branch of fir-tree, stuck in the wall and a rough- 
ly-colored print below it, representing a couple of jolly fellows sitting, 
glasses in hand, beside a huge crimson bottle, which shot forth a 
cloud of blue froth. " Good March beer,*' in large letters at the foot, 
was the key to this hieroglyphic, and a signal of invitation to the 
thirsty passenger. Sure ©fa welcome in the common home of eve- 
ry wanderer with sixpenee in his pocket, I entered the house^ and 
asked if I could have a bed for the night. A little hesitation on the 
part of the host, a few frivolous questions about my passport from the 
landlady, and some sly looks of mingled suspicion and coquetry from 
her chubby and sunburnt daughter, all ended in the grant of my de- 
mand, and in my being installed in a snug little room looking out up> 
on the garden, being fairly in possession, I bethought myself of a 
very important and oft-required assistant in the arrangements of all 
men, but particularly of those who carry their wardrobe on their 
shoulders — I mean a washerwoman. 

** O yes, sir," said the landlords daughter, "to be sure there's a 
washerwoman in the village. Shall 1 run and look for her .'" 
" If you please, after you have given me my breakfast." 
The washerwoman came in consequence ; and, as 1 offered her a 

flass of wine from my bottle, she thanked me with an accent which 
knew at once to be Vendean. ** What, you too are from La Ven- 
dee !" exclaimed I. " Alas ! yes, sir," said she, " many a long day ; 

* Henri de la Roche Jacquelio, 
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though 1 seem to bear the token marked on my tongue as firmly a^ 

it is stamped in my heart." — She here wiped a tear Irom her eye. 

The poor woman had a very ill-favored countenance ; and as to th^ 
rest of her person, I can only say with Milton, that she had ** fitbodjr^ 
to fit head */' thus afibrdtng another proof that proportion may b^ 
prejudicial to the cause of beauty. v ' 

Her birth-place was, however, enough to ensure her my regard. — 
We entered deeply into chat ; and, in return to my many questions 
about the circumstances of the celebrated Madam de la Roche-Jac- 
qnelin and her family, she gave me much informatioQ. This,thongIr 
interesting to the sensitive or curious reader, being of private and 
existing individuals, I de not feel myself warranted, by any exam- 
ple, to make public. 

Our conversation insensibly turned on tales of La Vendee ; and 
half a day was thus spent before the old washerwoman bundled up 

my little packet of two shirts, two pair of psha! no matter — and 

bade me good evening. My mind was full of the subject ; and foi' 
getting, for that night, both vineyards and partridges, I sketched the ^ 
fbllowing true story, which,, at my leisure, I put into its present fornw 



CHAPTER II. 

There is no truth more obvious than that vicious times afford tJ^e 
best field for the display of virtue; and never was the axiom more fuHy 
exemplified than during the progress of the French Revolution. 
Many people find it hard to mingle notions of virtue with the memo- 
ry of that event ; yet, gratitude, humanity, and honor were never 
more frequent — because so many opportunities for their exertion have 
been rarely ever afforded, l^ch qualities as these aie best under- 
stood by contract ; and, in fact, require the display of their opposites 
to bring them into action. Bad passions and bad men obtrude them- 
selves upon us : the good must be called forth to be observed. Evil 
forms the foreground of the social picture, but brings out rather than, 
conceals the amiable and mild perspective. The country and the 
period in question formed the mighty frame-work of this moral exhi- 
bition; and it was in La Vendee that human nature appeared abstract- 
edly the worst. It was there, too, that more instances of virtue oc* 
curred than in any other part. There the most hateful passions were 
let loose, Frenchman warred against Frenchman ; thie son battled 
against the father ; brother was opposed to brother ; yet there it 
was, r midst rapine, hatred^ and revenge, that all the fioer feeling of 
the heart were seen to flourish ; 
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" Not in the sunshine and the smiles of Henven, 
But wrapped in whirlwinds, and begirt with w<»cs.'' 

In this isolated region resistance to the revolutionary spirit was not 
caused by feelinj|^s of a political nature. They were strictly private, 
aod therefore more pure. It was not that the Vendeans wished to 
uphold the prerogatives of the erown, or the errors of the court. 
They were unconnected with the one, and ignorant of the other. 
The name of the king excited in them feelings of endearment only 
ts it was connected with the nobility, under whom they lived and 
thrived. Had these flung away their privileges and titles, the pea- 
sants would have been as willingly republicans as royalists. Their 
hardy and unsophisticated minds cared nothing for distinctions. 
They were happy ; they had every right which they required ; and 
felt that attachment which free-born gratitude inspires. They took 
arms to prptect their lords from injury, and their altars from pollution. 
Loyalty and religion were blended with the more domestic feelings ; 
and the only ill they feared was the removal of that authority which 
elsewhere meant abuse, but was to them protection. It is this which 
sanctifies their struggles. Had the memory of their bravery and 
their misfortunes come to us merely as intrepid ossertors of political 
rights, we should have felt for them all the admiration ana regret 
which is dae to unsuccessful courage. But the warriors of La Ven- 
dee take hold of our sympathies by tenderer, and even stronger, ties. 
In the soldier we see also the husband and the father. No cold- 
blooded mercenaries come to claim our compassion, but ardent patriots 
to command it. We view them in all the energy of home devotion 
— in all the softness of fire-side endearment — in the strenuous exer- 
cise of domestic honor. Not rushing on from the impulse of mere 
ambition, but rallying round their brave commanders with all the 
warmth of family regard ; and fighting with them side by side upon 
their native fields, at once the cradle of their blessings and the sepul- 
chre of their woes. 

The events of the Vendean wars abound with incidents of deep 
but sorrowful interest. The fortunes and fate of the rebel leaders 
most naturally attract our attention ; but the suffering was so gen- 
era], there was such a perfect equality of wretchedness, that we can- 
not gaze upon the devotion of the chief without mingling our re- 
gards with that of his followers. Did I choose to work on high- 
wrought feelings ; did I want a hero of romantic endowment or 
wonderous feats, they are to be had in rich abundance ; but such was 
not my object. I chose a simpler theme and humbler actors, uban- 
doning for truth all views of exhaltation. 

In the heart of that part of this devoted province, called Le Socage^ 
stood a retired straggling village, containing about twenty houses ; 
but these were so irregularly scattered, that they occupied a surface 
which might have suMced for ten times the number. , This village 
was far awaj from any high road ; and, being skirted by impenetra- 
ble woods, and surrounded by rising grounds, it is impossible to im- 
agine a more complete seclusion. The humble community by which 
it was occupied were ignorant of the 'world, and did not wish for 
worldly .knowledge. Their pastor, a mild and amiable man, assured 
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them that he had voluntarily renounced it, and that the votaries of 
f ishion held a lot less happy than theirs. The seigneur, who lived 
in the chateau close at hand, was another practical example of the 
curate's veracity; for he also had for many years abandoned the plea- 
sures of high life, and lived among his peasantry, more like a father 
than a master. These two authorities were all in all with the hon- 
est ereatiires whom they governed, and with a 'sway so ^ntle that^ 
this influence was but their due. Nothing was more reciprocally^ 
made amiable than the intercourse between these poor people, their 
pastor, and their lord. In each gradation there was, to be sure, a 
variety of feeling ; but it harmonized so well together, that it wo«ld 
be hard to point out the distinctions. 

The church was a lowly edifice, suiting the humility of the teacli- 
er and his flock The simple altar and unornamented walls formed 
a striking contrast with the gorgeousness of a metropolitan embel- 
lifshnient; and, notwithstanding all that I have heard of *'the majesty 
of reli/ion,*' andthe **magnificencj o^ worship," I doubt whether the 
gilding and polishing of a Roman or Parisian temple ever reflected a 
con^egation more devout than that which filled this modest sanctua- 
ry. But nothing like fanaticism was known among them. They did 
their duty too well to have leisure for excesses; guilt rarely sullied the 
round of their occupations. The worthy curate often- wept over thi 
sorrows to which all, alas ! arc subject, but he as often smiled at the 
innocent eagerness with which his parishoners would labor to convict 
themselves of crime. Their confessions were frequent ; their penan- 
ces slight; and their absolution safely conceded. They were, how- 
ever, as gay as they were pious, and as fond of dancing as of prayer. 
They never neglected their devotions, or forgot their pleasures. The 
grass plat before the little church was the scene of their Sunda^r festiv- 
ities; and probably neither religion nor recreation was the worse for 
this affinity. The good priest presided almost as regularly at the one 
as the other. Reclined in the shade of a group of £lms, as old as the 
ivy-covered walls of the church itself, his smiles gave a sanction to 
the pleasures on which he gazed. The village contained threes or 
four musicians ; and the rustic concert often charmed to the spot the 
seigneur and his family, with any occasional guest who happened .to 
be at the chateau. There was among' the inhabitants an equality 
purely republican ; but they were unruffled by those dreams of van- 
ity and ambition, to which even republicans are subject. They 
were alike poor, industrious, well-disposed and happy. To trace the 
portrait of one family would be to give the picture of all. 

The cottages, too, were nearly all alike ; but one was pre-eminent 
above the rest for the peculiar beauty of its situation and its neat- 
ness. A French cottage, even now, when the political condition of 
the peasantry is so much improved, brings no idea of outward com- 
fort to the mind. At the period in question its claim were still less; 
and in our village external slovenliness and dirt were as much ap- 
parent as in any other. But one habitation formed a pleasing excep- 
tion to this general reproacli. It stood apart from the others, 'on the 
banks of a rivulet which ran between the village and the wood. It 
was surrounded by a small garden, kept neat and blooming. The 
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walls were covered with creeping shrubs; and flowering planis 
were placed around, carefully cherished in winter, and in summer 
fantastically arranged on benches built against the cottage. The 
well, sunk, as is usual, in the middle of the garden and front of the 
hoase, showed nothing of naked deformity or uncouth ornament.—- 
Its wall, rising about three feet from the around, was surroundc^d by 
a little hedge of myrtle ana rose-trees, which, in the season of bloom 
and beauty, showed a profusion of gay flowers. A couple of yines 
were trained along the front of the cottage, and their stems carefully 
pressrved by a wooden covering nailed round them. Every thing 
within was in unison with the simple neatness without. The room^ 
which served as kitchen and parlor, was furnished scantily, but clean- 
%. The copper vessels shone bright on the walls, and the table 
and chairs were white from regular and careful louring. The sleep- 
ing apartment had a comfortable bed ; a small closet adjoining the 
kitchen held another ; and a couple of presses were stocked with 
coarse but wholesome linen, a luxury enjoyed by the French pea- 
sants to what we might think excess. 

The owner of this humble yet enviable mansion, was an old wo- 
man, bent down with age and iniirmity. Her whole stay and solace 
in the woHd was her grandaughter, whom she had brought up^an 
orphan from the cradle. This poor girl was every thing that the 
could desire, except in one respect ; and possessed all that her situ- 
ation required, but one advantage, with which, it must be confessed, 
there are few who can well entirely dispense. Jeannette was amia- 
ble, cheerful, tender-hearted ; a good spinner, active in household 
affairs, and piou* ; but beauty formed no part of her possessions : 
for she was in appearance ugly — not simply plain^ but downright 
ugly. This utter absence of personal advantages had procured her 
among the neighbors the title of *^2a vilaine tete/* T# let the read- 
er judge whether or not exaggeration had suggested this epithet, 
the following portrait is given ; and coming from a fViendly hand, its 
truth may be relied on. 

Jeannette was — ^but the pen refuses to proceed ! It is, in truth, 
but an ungracious task, and cannot be persevered. How different 
are the efforts to depict the traits of beauty! There is, indeed, en- 
joyment in dwelling on their memory ; in essaying, however, vainly, 
to commit to paper with pen or pencil the impressions they stamp 
upon the mind ; in striving to trace out those indelible yet shadowy 
recollections, which flit before the fancy, so fairy-like, so lovely, so 
evanescent ; inspiring to pursuit, yet baffling eve^ effort at deten- 
tion. How I have labored at this hopeless task ! How strove to do 
justice by description to that face and form which are ever before my 
eyes! How, while I thought to fashion out one filature, has the 
memory of another swam upon my brain, confounding all in an over- 
flow of blending loveline^/B ! Evan now, they seem to float before 
me in the unfading sweetness which needs no contrast to increase it, 
which time ^ad distance purify, but weaken not. But — but to return 
t^lfty hettMlie; that is, to poor Jeannette. There are cases where 'tis 
bast to leave the reader to himself; and this is one. Imagination 
may complete the portr^t 1 would have commenced, without fearing 
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to err bjiextravagance. Let it paint her ever so unprepossessing in 
appearance, and it cannot go too far. 

Jeannette, unlike most people, cared but little for that whch she 
did not possess ; and was rather disposed to dwell upon those com- 
pensations which nature had given her. She knew that she was 
ugly — very ugly — but she felt that she was strong and healthy, a d 
her composure was not ruffled. Her grandmother's cottage contain- 
ed but little looking-glass to throw reflections on her defect, and the 
neighbors were too good-natured to supply so unkind an office, t real- 
believe that she thought so seldom of her face, and heard so little to 
make her remember it that she only knew of its peculiarities from 
the faithful but officious brook in which she was accustomed' to wash, 
the linen of the cottage, and that of the neighboring chateau, con- 
fided to her care. This was her chief employment ; and, taking 
pride in doing it well, she was early distinguished as ihehesijlanchi- 
setise in the village, and her own and her grandmother's caps and 
kerchiefs were by far the most conspicuous for their whiteness and 
** getting up." This early accomplishment turned afterwards, as we 
shall see, to good account. 

Jeannette, it will be easily believed, dreamt not of love or marriage. 
She certainly was never tempted to one Or the other. But somehow 
flhe never wanted a partner at a dance ; her garden, in which she 
had such pride, was cultivated by the voluntary labors of the village 
lads ; did any thing go wrong in the cottage, she was sure of the 
gratuitous aid of some ru tic mechanic; and on her jour de fett 
none of the girls around could show more of those interesting, 
though homely, tokens which affection presents to worth. Such is 
the power of virtue and such the value in which the French peas- 
ants hold it, that Jeannette never knew what it was to be slighted or 
forgotten. It is true she was called la vilaine tete, but nicknames 
in rustic society are by no means tokens of ill-nature. A joke is 
there given and taken, as it ought to be every where, in good part; 
and the bitter sarcasms of good-breeding find no place in the unre- 
fined enjoyments of country life. Jeannette bore her designation 
with great good humor, and custom quite reconciled her to it. She 
knew it was very just, and thrt-efore was satisfied that she had no 
right to complain, truth being, by persons of her rank in life, seldom 
or never disguised. But she had another appellation, which might 
have consoled a more, sensitive mind — that was, "The good Jenn- 
hette." This was just as involuntarily as the other, and not a bit more 
sophistical ; for she was, to reverse a common expression, " as good 
as she was w^Zy,"— and that is saying a great deal. When ever a 
child was ill, or an old woman complaining, or if an accident happen- 
ed to man or beast, Jeannette was ever one of the first to offer her as- 
sistance, and the last to discontinue it. She had also the great ad- 
vantage of depriving envy of its sting; for was one of her female 
companions ever so plain, she had a consolation in looking at Jean- 
nette ; and, was she ever so wretched, a comfort 19 IwtjflinL to her 
Her advice was sought for by her friends in all emergenwS^-aDd what 
was more wonderful it was almost as certain to be taken as asked.— 
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To make matters short, and tell a plain fSust in few words, she had 
the blessings of the whole Tillage, old and yoang. 

Thus might she hare run the quiet tenor of her way, and gone in 
happy obscurity down the stream of life, had not the public event 
which agitated her country forced her from her retreat. Jt may be 
a question whether or not she merits immortality. Even if she does, 
these pages do not hope to secure her that reward. Jeannette was 
exactly eighteen years of age when the village tranquility was first 
disturbed by the sound of the tocsin of war. Alas! how woful did 
that sound break over the stillness of the gentle night, to the ears of 
those who knew of what it was the signal. Jeannette was not one 
of those. She and her young companions had heard much of pre- 
Tiens events. £very day was hot with accounts of distant move- 
ments and alarms ; but in the gaiety of youth they believed that such 
disturbance could never come home to them, and they had no notion 
of the horrors they were so soon to witness. Jeannette was in bed, 
and on the first sound of the alarm-bell hurried on her clothes and 
looked from the lattice to ascertain the quarter of the fire, supposing 
mch to be the cause of the summons. She looked out, but all was 
darkness. No flame colored the clouds which rolled heavily above, 
nor tinged the trees whose foliage overhung the cottage. The air 
was impervious to. her inquiring gaze, and the low breathing wind 
was scarcely strong enough to rustle the leaves around. This un- 
Qsual repose of nature looked like the sleep of death. Jeannette 
listened to the bell with a dread which no visible danger could have 
inspired ; and she shuddered without knowing why. At length 
murmuring voices came upon the air, and a drum was loudly beaten. 
Shouts of assembled men were soon distinguished, and then the fir« 
ing of distant musketry. Jeannette trembled in every joint, and 
stole from the closet where she slept, intending to pass softly through 
the garden, to demand at the next cotta^ the meaning of such awful 
sounds. She entered the kitchen, and was surprised to hear whis- 
perings in her griEndmother's apartment ; and opening the door she 
distinguished by the glimmering of the little lamp, half shaded to 
conceal the light, the old woman and two of her neighbors on their 
knees devoutly joined in prayer. The entrance of Jeannette made 
them start up in alarm ; while she, terrified at their solemn and fear-* 
stricken looks, flung herself into her grandmother's arms and burst in* 
to tears. 

When their agitation had subsided, Jeannette resolved on going 
out into the road which passed before the garden, and connected the 
irregular and scattered cottages. She karned enough from her 
grandmother's melancholy visiters, to know that the alarm without 
proceeded from the union of the villagers and the neighboring peas- 
ants, brought together by the determination /of the seigneur and the 
cure; who, tired of forbearance, had at length resolved on rousing 
the parish to the aid of the more forward opponents of the Revolution, 
Jeannettejresolved to go into the road and view the passing scene. 
She did so, but a comparative tranquillity had succeeded the recent 
tfimult. Nothing was to be distinguished, but she trod on well- 
k^own ground ; and following the murmur of retiring voices, shQ 
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soon reached the hillock upon which the church was built. The 
great entrance was open ; and to the astonishment of our heroine, 
a stream of light issued from it, flinging a wild and solemn glare 
upon the tall elms planted around. The pitchy darkness of the night 
made the contrast more striking, and the sighing of the increasing 
breeze in the viewless branches seemed the utterance of awful and 
agitated nature. Scattered groups of peasants passed now and then 
across the illuminated space just opposite the church door, as they 
emerged from the gloom of one side, and, with hurried pace, were 
lost in a moment in the darkness of the other. Some entered the 
church ; a few stood still in deep and anxious conversation — but all 
were armed. Weapons of various kinds were borne by those sinewy 
arms, which grasped with indiscriminate vigor whatever could be 
turned to purposes of vengeance. As Jeannette leaned, pale and 
trembling, against a tree, she was started by occasional shots 
from approaching parties of peasants, and gradually a number bf 
fires were lighted on the rising grounds in the vicmity, bursting up 
in columns of flame and smoke, and casting a dark red, gleam upon 
the woods below. While Jeannette contemplated, with brefithless 
admiration, the impressive scene before her, a splitting shout burst 
from the holy edifice. She sprang from the earth at the electric 
sound. It was so unnatural — so demon-like, compared to the low 
murmurings of prayer which were wont to breathe through the con* 
secrated building, that she doubted for a moment the reality of what 
she heard. But another, of still louder and more lengthene4 tone, 
brought conviction to the agitated listner, who, hurried by an uncon- 
trollable impulse hastened to the open door to satisfy her intense and 
-terrified curiosity. She stopped awhile under the porch, which pro- 
jected beyond the entrance, and she gazed upon the scene within. 
A mass of people of both sexes filled the body of the chureh. They , 
werf» standing, and as they listened attentively to the discourse of the 
cure, hundreds of bayonets, pikes, and other martial instruments, glit- 
tered above their heads. The altar was lighted up as if f»r more than 
a common occasion ; and on its steps stood the seigneur, accoutred in 
all the irregular array of rustic warfare. Beside him was the cure, 
dressed in the full splendor of priestly decoration. The first was a 
figure fit for the pencil of Salvator Rosa ; hardy, inflexible, and firm. 
His careless apparel, flung on with the romantic grace of a banditt 
mountaineer ; a leathern belt round his waist, its large steel buckle 
shining between the rude carving of two enormous pistols ; his lefl 
hand grasping the hilt of an ancient and rusty sword ', the other sup- 
ported <:n the muzzle of a brass barrelled carbine : — his black eyes 
shooting fire, and his deep-knit brow garnished by the raven curls 
which escaped from beneath a crimson handkerchief, tied tightly 
round his head.* The priest might have been supposed the em- 

* Their head-dress, common to the Vendean chiefs, was adopted from 
their heroic comrade, Henri de la Roch-Jacquelin, who was thus first dis- 
tinrnished in the revolutionary battles. He made himself a mark for the 
bullets of his enemies and the imitation of his friends. *'Fire st the red 
handkerchief!'' was repeatedly cned by the rep'iblicans who witnessed the 
uncommon valor of its wearer. His danger being pointed out to him, made 
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bodied form of one of Raphael's exquisite imaginings. His whole 
expression calm, inspired, ineffable; his blue eyes beaming with a 
light as if from heaven ; the graceful drapery of his attire giving ad- 
ditional heighth to his tall spare form : his sallow cheeks showing, 
in transparent currency, the blood which mantled through them. The 
seigneur stood fixed and statue-like, as if motion was stopped by the 
intensity of some determined thought. The cure had his hands rais- 
ed in the energy of eloquence, while he harangued his ardent con- 
gregation. The distance allowed but a part of his oration to reach 
the wondering ears of Jeannette. She, however, distingruished 
enough to inform her that he was exciting his listeners to battle, and 
promising them victory. In the first instant of surprise she fancied 
herself the dupe of some illusion; and she sought to doubt the iden- 
tity of those before her. Were they not some impudent impostors, 
dressed in masquerade ^ Could that be the placid seigneur? Could 
that be th* meek and merciful prexcher of forgiveness ? Such were 
the natural doubts of the uninformed Jeannette. But it is not 
■trange that persecution should arouse the most sensitive feelings of 
the soul, nor that forbearance should be turned to vengeance by the 
hatred of oppression. So it was now witli these altered associates, 
who seemed to revive tKe days of old, when the high priest Joad 
preached revolt against the tyranny of Athalia; or the more recent 
times, when Peter the hermit poured forth his irresistable^eloquence 
to the warriors .of the cross. 

Jeannette listened with a fixed and half-unwilling conviction to 
the discourse of the venerable ecclesiastic. His words appeared to 
flow from the impulse of inspiration, and at every pause reiterated 
shouts burst from the highly excited throng. The skilful orator 
saw that his point was gained. The energy of deep devotion was 
hiended with valorous ardor ; and, while entnusiasm seemed at its 
height, he took from off^the altar a fla^ of white silk. With his face 
^am turned to his audience, he waved the snowy banner, in impas- 
sioned grace, above his head. As it floated round him, his long grey 
locks were agitated by the air — his countenance beamed bright — his 
whole frame was moved with fervid agitation, and he looked the 
semblance of something more than mortal. The people eazed on 
him awhile in reverential silence, waiting for the sounds of nis sono- 
rous and impressive accents. '^Behold, my children," he at length 
said, "the banner of yoUr God, your country, and your king!** 
The crQwd caught anew the lightning impulse from his look, and a 
loud and long continued cry of "God, our country, and our king !" 
re-eclioed through the church. "Let us now consecrate this sacred 
symbol of virtue and of valor !" He performed the ceremony with 
pious fervor. - When it was finished he spoke once more "Who now 
volunteers to guard the holy banner .**" Scarcely had he pronounced 
the question, when a crowd of young men sprang over the railing 
of the altar, and with brandished swords hurried, in friendly contest, 
to seize upon the flag. The seigneur assisted the cure in repressing 

Henri persist in what he had first done by chance ; and to save him from 
particalar nsque, all his brave companions followed his example. See I%e 
Memoirt cf Madame tU la HMhe-Jacqudm, 
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their zeal, and the former exclaimed aloud, *^No, my frieadft— be thii 
honor mine ! It is the only distinction I claim from you. For the 
rest, we will march together to the comhat. We will fight side bj 
aide — conquer together, or, if it must be so, die. Look ever to tfaii 
symbol of oar cause ; while it floats above me, the path of gloiy 
is not distant; when it falls to earth — then dig your standud 
bearer's grave !" The young aspirants yielded to Sie claim of tbeii 
chief; spontaneous acclamations a^ain arose ; the people flonf 
themselves into each others' arms; while the clashing of swords tai 
rolling of drums formed a wild and singular accompaniment to the 
enthusiasm and harmony of the scene. 

The cure waved his hand. All was still. **Rai8e now your voieee 
to the throne of grace — let your artless anthem bear on high the 
prayer of Christians, and the vows of patriots !" At these words 
the rural choir commenced a strain of rough and vigorous melody, 
in which the whole assemblage enthusiastically joined. The air wss 
more martial than religious, and an unpremeditating pen had hastily 
adapted to it some stanzas, which appeared appropriate. They 
were as follows : — 

1. 

Why linger we here, when the tocsin afar 
Through our villages rings ? — let us on to the war : 
Let us on, ere the false one write shasne on our crest^ 
To the battle, Veitde/lns— our banner is blest! 

Proud bearer, whose task is to guard it from stain, 
A\'ave high the white symbol, and lead to the pjain: 
There be regicidQ cheeks that shalLvie with its white. 
As its tricolor rival sinks down in the fight 

III. 

Let them come when they list, in their rebel array. 
We have hearts for the onset, and swords for the fray : 
For our homes and our altars to vengeance we spring, 
And God shall be with us, for country and king. 

IV. 

Lead on, gallant bearer ! high blessing and vow 
Have been breathed on our banner^— why linger we now T 
Our weapons are out, and the scabbards flung by, 
And we swear, by that standard, to conquer or die. 

The efiTect of this chant, if not its harmony, was greatly increased 
by being joined in by the whole assembly. The untutored crash of 
such a strain was stunning, but impressive. When the last sounds 
ceased to reverbei^Lie, the cure again shortly addressed the crowd. 
His looks were once more changed — his eyes were filled with tears. 
His voice faltered as he pronounced the benediction. His aeeents 
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Were those of tenderness and love, such as a fond father would utter 
^f when separating from a favorite child, lie had before raised their 
mindi) to the highest pitch of exaltation, he now melted their hearts. 
He told them to be merciful, as he knew they would be brave ; and 
labored to convince them that true courage wati ever blended with 
humanity. He then cast over them tlie purifying water, symbolic of 
the holy dew of righteousness; and finally bade them farewell, as, 
headed hj the seigneur, they sallied from the church ; and the last 
words uttered by his almost exhausted voice, were, ^^March firmly, 
my children — the God of battles guides and guards you !" 

The crowd rushed past Jeannette without perceiving her, and almost 
unperceived. Her whole attention was rivited on the interesting 
being whose fervid eloquence liad chained her to the spot. She saw 
him at last sink down upon a bench, as the last stragglers quitted the 
church. Two or three attendants remained with him, and with up- 
turned eyes and quivering lips he seemed to murmur the remains of 
an unfinished prayer. Jeannette turned towards home, where, she 
begun to recollect, she would be anxiously expected. As she de- 
scended the sloping ground, she looked around her. The signal fires 
had almost all burned out. Here and there an occasional burst of 
flame told that the latest was expiring, and in some places a mass of 
glowing embers relieved thc^ombre shades. As she paused an instant 
at the foot of the hillock, she turned towards the church. The door 
was on the point of being closed, and the stream of light shut from 
her. There was no one near — all seemed desolate. The women of 
the village had, together with those who followed their husbands and 
fathers from the country, almost all set out in mournful escort to the 
departing warriors. A glimmering light frem a few of the cottages 
told that old age or infirmity kept watch within. As Jeannette reach- 
ed her home, her own little beacon was the only perceivable object, 
and nothing was to be heard but the distant trampling of the fast- 
gfoing crowd, and the savage yet thrilling strains of their loud-sung 
chorus. 

But I must pass over the details of this portentous night, nor dwell 
upon topics of distress, so oflen and so well described. From this 
moment no sounds of joy were heard in the once happy village, if 
we except the shouts of occasional triumph, resembling tiger-yellings 
more than tones of natural delight. The church bell no more rung 
out for prayers; its tolling now announced but blood and battle. 
The sports and labors of the fields were abandoned for their fiercer 
pursuits. Training, exercising, marching, occupied the young men 
in their occasional relaxations from combat, and the old inhabitants 
had no heart for industry. The cheerful Sunday ball no longer 
called the lasses to its innocent enjoyment. A care-worn expression 
hung on every face, and haggard looks gave evidence of sleepless 
nights and agitated hearts. £aeh day was big with new events ; 
some fresh encounter, some impending danger, some hard-earned 
victory. Many a gallant youth of the village lay unburied on a dis- 
tant battle-field ; and others, afler every action, returned to die — 
wounded and worn down. The women took various parts in these 
afflicting scenes. They were prohibited from following the Vendean 
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armies, and therefore the great body remained, and performed all %Ja 
duties of guard-mounting and patrolling, -like experienced soldi. «*-rs. 
But many, disguised as men, girded on swords and mingled in 'the 
ranks, leaving their aged parents or their infants to the care of 'tihe 
feeble or the timorous who staid behind. Oar heroine was on ^ of 
the latter, for she possessed a tender, and even weak, nature ; bat 
she was eminently useful in the natural oecupations of her sex. 
The church had been converted into a hospital, and under the diirec' 
tions of the worthy cure, and a surgeoh appointed to the charge, it 
was soon considered as one of the chief depots for the victims oi- war. 
The principal hospital of La Vendee was at St. Laurent a town oo 
' the river Sevre, at a considerable distance from our village, and tbere 
was the chief rendezvous ef the Scmrs de Charite^ that sablirae nsso* 
ciation, whose virtues half compensate for the foHy or the vice of 
other orders, wearing the semblance of religion. Thus deprived of 
the services of the sisterhood, the women of the village were obliged 
to supply those offices, to the performance of which the former were 
wholly consecrated. The hearts of the female peasants readily 
prompted them to the arduous undertaking ; and that knowledge of 
the simple medicines of nature, and, above all that benevolence of 
disposition so general among this class in France, fitted them weli 
for the fulfilment of such duties. 

The secluded situation of the village spared it for some time from 
the actual presence of either army. It lay far from the high-road, 
and was only resorted to for forage and recruits. But soon the wide- 
spreading force of the Republican arms drove the gallant warriors of 
La Vendee to the most remote and difficult positions. The village 
became the headquarters of one of the retreating bodies of royalists, 
and presented a scene quite novel to its remaining inhabitants. Can- 
nons, baggage- waggons, and cavalry continually moving through the 
road; drums and trumpets ever sounding; constant parades ; warlike 
accoutrements filling every corner and crevice of the cottages ; sol- 
diers, if we may so call the untrained bands of Vendeans, leaning" 
across the doors and windows, sleeping on the benches before them, 
or lounging in strange groups at corners. Slaughtering of cattle to 
supply the messes ; the gardens trampled on, and laid waste by mar- 
auders — in short, all the bustle and misfortune of an ill regulated mil- 
itary possession. The seigneur was one of those who, having escapeel 
death in several desperate encounters, had reached again his owa 
roof, to enjoy awhile the scanty repose which anxiety allowed Him. 
The general commanding, with his staff, was of coarse lodged in the 
chateau, and the reputation of Jeannette procured her ttie appoint- 
ment of washerwoman to the whole establishment. This gave her 
ample employment night and day, but being well recompensed for her 
trouble, she did not grudge it ; and for some weeks she prudently 
hoarded up all the money she received, to be at hand in case of an 
emergency . 

The parties which, from time to time, went out on scattered expe- 
ditions, brought back (but not oflen) occasional prisoners to the vil- 
lage. At the general assemblage of the Vendean armies, held some 
time before at ChoUet, it was determined that no quarter should be 
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siren; and the •hoeking nature of the subsequent cob flicts rarely e 
lowed the infringement of the order. The few prisonf^rs spared we 
solely for the purpose of obtaining information, and these wretch 
were generally reserved for a misi^rablc faU;. In relation to the 
ererj gentle feeling seemed commonly stifled, and a principle of te 
rible retaliation governed their exasperated foes. Dragged alon 
bleeding and exhausted, they used to enter the village more dead thi 
ali?e ; and^ after their examination before the chiefa, they were ca 
into some deserted cottage or loathsome outhoube, convertt^d into 
prison, often to expire of disease and neglect. But many a heart bl< 
tilently for their sorrows ; compassion even here triumphed over tl 
czeitement of- tlie darker passions ; and some of these unfortunat 
were spared to repay their preservers' bounty, and rescue human n 
Ure from unlimited reproach. 



CHAPTER III. 

One niffht, as Jeannette was busily employed in preparing son 

linen, to be delivered at the chateau on the following day, a gent 

knocking at \he outer door aroused her from her work. She rais< 

tfae latch unhesitatingly, knowing that the village was occupied I 

friends ; but the object which presented itself made her start bac 

affrighted. It was a soldier in the Republican uniform. He wo; 

the national cockade, but no more dangerous symbol of his professic 

0/ opinions. He was unarmed. His face was pale, and an ope 

wound upon his forehead, with the clotted blood which had trickle 

from it, increased the ghastliness of his hue. One arm was hour 

with a coarse handkerchief, and supported by his cravat, convert< 

into a sling. He had neither shoes nor stockings. His garments we: 

torn in several places, and covered with dust and mire. He was n 

together a miserable figure. He addressed Jeannette in a hurrie 

yet insinuating tone, and entreated her to admit him, and shut tl 

door. 'She did so, for there was something in his look and mann 

that disarmed her of her fears. The stranger was young, and, no 

withstanding his wretched plight, the indelible traits of beauty we 

■tamped upon his countenance. There was, too, a touching sofbie 

in his voice ; and his forlorn and perilous condition awoke at ont 

that pity, so hard to be distinguished from a feeling still more tende 

Jeannette was a steady royalist, and till now had instinctively shu 

dered with dread at the bare thought of a republican ; but a sudd( 

chill seemed to creep across those loyal antipathies which were wo; 

to flow 80 warmly ; and, I fear, I am reduced to the dilemma of co; 

fiMsing the plain truth with regard to our poor heroine. Yes, tl 
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lohg-stagnant sensibilities of her natare were at once let 1 
thousand kind emotions of her heart, so often lavished in i 
nate yet amiable profusion, were in a moment filled, brou] 
concentrated — and she experienced all that instant rush of i 
which is defined, most fitly, by the pithy phrase of " Lo 
■igrht.** 

La Coste, for so the stranger named himself, shortly infor 
nette that he was one of the enemy that day brought a prise 
Tilldge from a neighboring skirmish ; that he had been, in 
noon, examined by the royalist officers, and afterwards thi 
wretched hove), with all the misery, but none of the securi 
finement. He had just availed himself of the carelessn 
guards to effect his escape, when, in search of some hiding 
was attracted by the light in the cottage window. He kne^ 
that he ran a fearful risk ; but seeing threugh the lattice 
was only a woman, and that a young one (he could not for 
to say a pretty, or even an interesting one — words so cor 
relied on her compassion overpowering every feeling of ha 
hostility. He intreated her to protect and shelter him — ai 
so. There was no time for hesitation, had she even been d 
hesitate j but of this it will be believed she never thought 
of my readers will possibly be able to testify, that when p 
render the heart they are seldom difficult as to yielding up 
She led him softly to her little closet, and insisted on his < 
her bed. Should any one be disposed to shrink from thi 
ment, I must beg them simply to consider that Jeannctte i;^ 
ant girl, not versed in nice distinctions — innocent and ugly- 
that this was a case of life and death. She warmod some ^ 
washed his wounded forehead and his lacerated feet. He 
experience was now of infinite value, and she exercised it v 
der alacrity, which she was astonished to acknowledge gr( 
usual. She next bound up his contused arm, and gave him 
little store of the cottage, something to eat, with a bottle o 
of which he readily disposed of. Jeaiinette had seen t 
wounds to know that his were but slight ; and, though not 
versant in theories of animal appetite, she felt there was 
danger to be apprehended fiom the specimen which his 
Neither was she alarmed to observe some symptoms of 6 
display themselves in her patient's visage. She begged 
give free indulgence to his evident inclination to repose, 
for a tiriie by his expiring politesse, he made some faint o 
but yielding at length to her solicitations and his own desire 
ded an involuntary assent, and closed his eyes on such 
breach of gallantry. Jeannette had thus the satisfaction 
hitn sink into a profound sleep, and she then took possess 
arm chair by the kitchen fire, where she sat the whole nigl 
ting on the oddness of her adventure, and forming plans fo] 
from its dangers. 

Her cogitations were serious and embarra-ssing, but mi 
them was a certain buoyancy of ferhng wholly unaccount 
possessor. She felt that in harboring an enemy to the c 
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Wa« doing it an injury — ^that in concealing a man, particularly as he 
Was concealed^ she was ooinmitting, at least, an indiscretion. She 
^neur that in case of discovery she should* certainly incur high cen- 
lure; perhaps disgrace anci punishment. But she seemed to rise su- 
perior to party feeling, to prudery, and even to prudence ; and an in- 
ward whispering seemed still to teil her that her fears were vision- 
vy, and her risk chimerical She wondered what it could be, yet 
scarcely liked to ask herself what it was. She felt an awkwardness 
^e knew not why, and yet it was so pleasing she was unwilling to 
^ish herself quite at ease. She turned the matter over in every 
^ay ; viewed her situation in all its aspects, and found it always to 
pfrserve the same face, like portraits, which, observed from whatev- 
^f position we will, seem ever to fix their eyes full upon ours. It 
^as thus that on every account she felt bound to save the young 
^9Jk. She resolved to do so at all hazards, and as soon as the first 
glimmer of morning light broke through ihe lattice, she approached 
^e closet to tell him so. He still lilept. Jeannette wished him to 
^'Wake, and strove to persuade herself that it was merely for his safe- 
^^ she wished it ; but she longed notwithstanding for the soft ex- 
pression of his gratitude, which she knew would follow her commu- 
^ication, for his gentle accents were still tingling in her ears. She 
^^ould not, however, summon up the courage to disturb him, and she 
^^treatod softly to the kitehen again. The lark was by this time 
^Vinging his heavenward flight, and the chirping of the less aspiring 
Songsters called Jeannette to the window. As she opened it, the 
Vkreeze rushed in upon j^er fresh and familiar ; and she thought that, 
^ n spite of her peril, she never felt so light and happy. She looked 
^C>at revived and joyous, but her heart's blood seemed suddenly con- 
cealed when she saw approaching from one of the opposite cottages 
^ree or four armed men, whom she rightly conjectured to be a part 
«f the evening guard in search of their fugitive foe. She hurried 
into his hiding-place, and not having the power of utterance, she 
shook him into sensibility, and a sense of his danger. Time was 
precious ; security was the first consideration ; and m order to do it 
he was obliged to submit to the unpleasant necessity of being cov- 
erei with a huge heap of the unwashed linen, which Jeannette threw 
carelessly over him, leavinsr but a small opening at the back part of 
the bed, through which he had just room to breathe. This being ar- 
ranged, she spread her table in the kitchen for the apparent comple- 
tion of her task ; and had just renewed it, when the door was un- 
ceremoniously burst open by the dreaded visitors. We must not, 
however, mistake their motives, nor imagine from their conduct any 
thing derogatory to the respectability of our cottage friends. Sus- 
picion never ventured to light upon their loyalty, but their well 
known humanity caused them to be doubted on this occasion. To 
the opening interrogations Jeannette could make no reply. She 
trembled in visible, agitation; and the rude remarks of her inquisitors 
awakened the old woman in the room within. Her .thoughts, which 
had been Utterly in constant movement, and turned, unceasingly on 
the snbject of revolutionary alarms, immediately pictured, in the 
rough figures that now entered her chamber, the living apparitions 
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which her imajgination had conjured up. Her consequent scream 
came like confirmation to ihe suspicions of the soldiers. They there- 
fore proceeded with increased asperity to announce to the dame the 
nnture of their visit, and to commence without delay its business. 
When she rightly understood their meaning, and her own safety, her 
feelings took a new turn, and rage usurped the throne just vacated 
by terror She gave vent to her resentment in a. shoWer of such re- 
proaches as weak people in their anger are wont to lavish on those 
friends from whom they dread no retaliation. The soldiers smiled, 
and continued their searcli. They poked their heads into every nook 
Buffici(*ntly capacious, and their bayonets where those could not en- 
ter. The very sanctuary of the old lady's repose was violated by 
this pointed scrutiny ; and when satisfied that no Hvin^ thing lurked 
beneath the blankets, they proceeded to the closet or Jeannette to 
repeat the operation. The suiFocating heap which covered her /bed 
was just about to be submitted tp the like examination, when the old 
woman fiercely interposed, exclaiming it was the general's linen, in j 
time to save the heap from perforation, and the wnole secret from :m 
discovery. Jeannette stood silent and almost senseless, being un- — 
blessed by the force of mind which enables us to overcome our feel- — 
ings, or the power of deception which teaches us to conceal them. — 
The old woman, taking advantage of the hesitation which her last^^ 

appeal had produced, assumed a higher tone, and threatened-punisb 

ment for the affront thus inflicted on one of the functionaries (that-*" 
was the washerwoman) of the right (that was the royal) cause. Thc^s 
soldiers, brought to their recollection, began to look like agents who^d 
have exceeded their powers. They gave one secret, searching"^ 
glance at the old woman, and another at Jeannette. The demeanor *"^ 
of the first disarmed suspicion, while the looks of the latter defied it.— - 
The old woman's countenance beamed indignant innocence ; and h c-g^ 

must have been indeed a clever physiognomist who could have dis 

covered a secret in our heroine's illegible face. Baffled in their ob- 
ject, the party retired, and before ilight the pursuit was abandoned^sir 
for the observance of more material concerns. The approach of the^ 
republican army, in all the flush of victory, was this very day an- 
nounced at quarters; and the village had been fixed on in a council: 
of the chiefs, as thfe spot most favorable to the junction of the roy- 
alist divisions, for the purpose of risking a general action. Great 
bustle of course prevailed, and the minds of all being occupied in 
anticipations of the coming contest, Jeannette was for several days 
lefl unmolested to the discharge of her duties towards her interesting 
invalid. I pass over the detail of the many difficulties she experi- 
enced in concealing him from her grandmother's observation. These, 
however, she surmounted with an address surprising to herself, pro- 
portioned to her former ignorance in the science of hypocrisy ; and 
which gave La Coste a notion of her cleverness, exaggerated by the 
contrast of his first impressions. He had a less arduous, but more 
wearisome, part to play ; — to suffer that state of de mi-existence where 
the body is obliged to lie passive and inert, while every energy of the 
mind gains new activity, and the brain seems wearing outtl^ frame- 
work that contains its busy machinery. He lay for most part of the 
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Id bed, nearly smothered by the weight of clothes which his con- 
siderate protectress took care to heap upon him. When cramped 
^M exhausted almost beyond endurance, he used occasionally to 
<!i6ep from his concealment, and screened by some linen, which 
•'eannette hung before the door and window as if to dry, he snatched 
^ indulgence of a few stooping, distorted turns up and down the 
ploset (which was three good paces in length,) and then stole again 
^to his coTert. At night his situation was more tolerable. The 
v^eather at the time was happily dark and clouded, and he might 
With safety sit at the open casement breathing freshness of the 
'tiidnight air; and he sometimes even stepped boldly out into the 
^tttle garden, unable to resist his desire to tread the earth once more, 
^Uid feel himself half free. 

Dread of discovery, which would not only bring down certain ruin 
Xipon him, but as infallibly compromise the safety of his preserver, 
csbliged him to retrench this only solace of his imprisonment. Re- 
naming into his closet, he was always sure to perceive the little table 
"hovered with an ample supply for that appetite which convalescence 
every day increased, and over which confinement exercised its con- 
trol in vain. He had no longer any bodily ill, for the application of 
Jeannette^s simple remedies had already removed every obstacle to 
the recovery of his strength. The consequent consumption of bread, 
cheese, and eggs, was enormous, and perfectly incomprehensible to 
the old woman, who saw, of a morning, a complete clearance of as 
much food as used to serve for three or four days provision for her- 
self and Jeannette. The latter had been ever a remarkably poor eat- 
er, but she all of a sodden proclaimed a hunger that verged upon 
voracity ; and, what was still more extraordinary to the grandmother, 
it was at night that this miraculous increase of appetite was princi- 
pally displayed. To sausages, Jeanett«, from her earliest moments, 
had a decided antipathy. The old woman well remembered that 
when the poor girl, at six months old, bad lost her mother, and with 
her the natural nourishment of her age, a tender-hearted neighbor 
who stood by, in the act of eating one of those savory preparations of 
country cookery, would have soothed the crying infant by a morsel 
of the tempting relish ; but the shock inflicted upon the palate of the 
child was so severe, that she never could overcome the dislike — ^yet 
of a dozen of these delicacies, now presented to her grandmother by 
a neighbor, only two were suffered to proceed on their oii^inal desti- 
nation. Jeannette arrested the progress of the others. She put in 
her claim to their possession, and seemed resolved, by this sudden 
affection, to atone for her long indulged hostility. Wine, too, which 
she had before now rarely tasted, became a matter of fibsolute neces- 
sity. She proclaimed herself in daily want of a portion, more than 
had formerly served her for a month. The fact was, that she was 
afraid to take the unusual step ,of seeking abroad those supplies 
which her patient required, and preferred exciting the astonisnment 
of her aged relative to arousing the suspicion of her younger friends. 
She endeavored to persuade the former that her marvellous appetite 
was the natural effect of her increased exertions; but this did not 
satisfy the old woman. Convinced that some miracle was working, 
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she vainly exerted her conjectural faculties to explain it aw a j^ ; find* 
ing, at length, that it was too vague for hef folution she had re 
course to her saint, whose name I am ignorant af, and whose power 
or inclination was in this ease, insufficient. Invocation, prajer and- 
perseverance were fVuitlessly essayed for a whole week. The myste- 
rious secret remained unsolved, and the piety of the dame, like thit 
of many another pretending to more sanctity, being weakened bj 
the want of immediate satisfaction, she abandoned her reliance on 
supernatural power, and was on the point of turning it into the chan- 
nel of mortal sagacity — in fact, she had just resolved to consult the 
cure on the question, when the rapid march of events removed the 
necessity, as well as the opportunity,, for so doing. In the meantime 
Jeannette employed herself in unceasing efforts & the advant ge and 
comfort of her protege. She supplied him with a pair of shoeS| the 
best she had of two pair ; and let not the. idolater of female symmetry 
be agonised to learn, that they fitted him well, but rather loosely for 
the foot of the young grenadier did not measure the tenth part of an 
inch more in length, and considerably less than that in breadth, than 
the mark imprinted by our heroine in the mud, when she paced the 
winter pathways of the village. She supplied him, too, with stock- 
ings from her scanty store (but I am not prepared to treat of the mys- 
tery of their proportion.) She employed herself at night in changing 
the whole arrangement of his dress. She cut his military coat into 
the jacket of a simple civilian ; stripped it of its warlike ornaments, 
and turned the skirts into a cap. For ten nights she never slept but 
in the great chair before mentioned, and she was beginning to show 
evident marks of fatigue and anxiety. Her patient observed this, 
and he felt deeply both her kindness and her suffering. He bound- 
ed with ardor to be once more in action ; he considered his con- 
cealment a disgrace, and burned with shame at the thought of be- 
ing discovered by his comrades, on the triumphant entry which.he 
anticipated, hidden under a bundle of foul Imnen ! 

The preparations for the battle were now coming to a close. The 
royalist position was strengthened by every possible means. Re- 
doubts were constructed on the rising grounds, trees felled in th^ 
plains below ; the rivulets dammed up, to let loose as the enemy ad- 
vanced : — nothing, in short was lefl undone to second the bravery 
of the peasant troops, whose courage was unabated, but whose tac- 
tics had gained nothing by experience. Daily skirmishes took place, 
and random discharges of artillery rolled their echoes round the vil- 
lage. 

The troops on either side could with difficulty be restrained. Rein- 
forcenjents thronged to the royalist lines ; and the victorious enemy, 
approaching from all quarters, had ranged his battalions close to the 
front of their redoubts. I'he tomorrow of a gloomy evening was fixed 
on for the attack. The maiHBUvrfs of the republicans gave certain in- 
tirnation of this, and the dawn was ardently watched for by their daring 
and desperate opponents. Every movement was known in the viilage, 
and reported accurately by Jeannette to the in()uiiing La Coste. nis 
resolution may be anticipated. He was determined, at all hazards, to 
quit his concealment, and make an effort to join the republican army. 
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JeannetiD made no opposition : she knew it would be vain ; and tl:o 
certainty ^^^jwinff hiin deprived her of all power of argument or en- 
treaty. SMHhHilf ely asseiaed to bis plans. A leaden apathy setsmed 
to weigh hdrdown. As evening closed in, her oppression increased, 
mixed with a breathless anxiety of which she knew not the meaning. 
Who can define it; yet who has not felt it at the heavy hourof hopc- 
l«tt separation ? 

It became quite dark, and a heavy rain poured down as if expressly 
to increase tire facilities for the escape. The old woman had retired to 
l>ed, in the hope of snatching some repose from the constant agitation 
wbicb preyed upon her. Jeannette bad prepared a little repast for La 
Cogte, out when _she offered him to eat he could not touch it ! This 
Budden failure of appetite was no trifling proof of sensibility. Jeannette 
^new better than any one how to measure its force ; she felt it fully, 
^Qd could not restrain her tears. Bui she turned from him, lest lie 
Bhoold observe or be infected by her weakness. She opened a drawer, 
^nd taking from it a small leather purse, which contained all the earn- 
/ogs of her several weeks' work, she put it into his hands. He refused 
H by every declining gesture, for he was unable to speak ; but she in- 
sisted by entreaties, silent but yet so powerful, that he at last consented, 
^ad placed it in his bosom, saying, ** Until tomorrow, since it must be 
%o." Had he known it to have contained the whole of her little store, 
Vrould he, on any terms, have been persuaded to accept it, or have suf- 
fered any hope, nowcver sanguine, to have made him risk the contin- 
gencies of the morrow ? I think not. 

The final moment of parting was at hand. La Coste saw clearly 
the working of Jeannette 's despair. They pained him, but he had no 
reciprocity in her pangs. He was more and more impatient to depart, 
for he felt not that desperate enjoyment which leads the lover to cling 
on in agonized procrastination to the misery of such a moment. Jean- 
nette was not so utterly involved in her own sorrow as not to see the 
actual extent of his, or the delicacy which still kept him near her. She 
made one struggle: she opened the little window. Fie eagerly caught 
the permission thus given him, and stepped out into the garden, fehe 
pointed once more to the path leading to the wood, where he trusted to 
find an opening beyond the extent of the royalist lines. He pressed 
her chill hands to his lips, and tenderly uttered, " God bless you, my 
preserver! expect niP tomorrow." She faintly whispered, " Adieu ! 
and in a moment he was lost in the darkness. The pattering of the rain 
drowned even the sound of his footsteps. The shock was instantane- 
ous, and poor Jeannette sunk back in a chair, quite stupefied with sor- 
row. 

The dawn was fearfully ushered in. Cannon and musketry heralded 
its earliest beam : Jeannette started at the first discharge, from a state of 
Several hours unconsciousness. She knew not if she had slept, for no 
dream had left its shadowy trace on the monotony of her repose. She 
had been, perhaps, in waking insensibility — no memory of hfer thoughts 
remained "to mark the hours. All that she recollected was the parting 
movement of La Coste, and his gentle murmur, " Expect me tomorrw." 
Her first impulse was to spring forward to the window, as in hope to 
catch another glimpse of his retreating form — but the flash of morning 
light just breaking o'er the heavens, struck her back in shocked amaze- 
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luent. How had the night elapsed, and where was kt ? The thunder- 
ing roll of the artillery gave reply, and tlie reality rushed upon her with 
that overpowering abruptness which seems to stifle ti|oagiit« while, at 
the same time, it gives new nerve to the tnind's energifM. She flung 
open the cottage door, and, as if every feeling was absorbed, in one 
great object of discovering him^ she ran at her utmost speed tothe nemr- 
est rising ground in the direction of the battle. As she reached the 
summit uf the little hill, shouts of triumph broke upon her. She saw 
the women of the royalists array, with frantic yet joyous gestures, 
waving hankerchiefs, dancing, singing ; while, in a cloud of smoke 
below, she distinguished the great bedy of the Yendeans rushing on the 
republican lines, and sweep'm^ everything before them. Their impet- 
uosity had led them to anticipate the meditated attack, and scarcely 
had the opening roar of the redoubts commenced, when they precim- 
tated themselves from their position with a movement as unlooked lor 
as it \vas resistless. The chiefs knowing how to profit by this impulse 
— and which was, indeed, their only knowledge in the art of war — 
threw themselves before the troops with their accustomed gallantry. 
The republicans kept up awhile a murderous fire, but they were every 
where oroken. The advantages of one side, and the disorder of the 
other, were, however, but temporary. The courage of the republieans 
was unshaken, and. afler a lijttle breathing time given by a raotnent's 
check which their violent antagonists experienced, they turned round 
with all the steadiness of veterans, and changed the fortune of the day. 
The Yendeans fell back, but not in flight. Tiiey opposed no weD- 
trained masses to the advance of the enemy's columns, but flinging 
themselves behind the hedges in scattered groups, they forced their op- 
ponents to attach them in detail, and the fi^ht became a bloody struggle 
of man to man When personal prowess is the sole resource between 
foes equally brave, and alike enthusiaatrc in their respective causes, it is 
numbers alone which can be expected to decide the contest. I'his pre- 
pondcTcnce was at the side of the republicans, but their superiority in 
tacticts was here of no avail. Their gonerals even were obliged to « 
abandon their knowledge of manoeuvring, of discipline, and command, ^ 
to combat foot to foot with some sturdy peasant, who forced them, by " 
his way of fighting, to acknowledge his equality. The Yeqdeans at ^ 
length abandoned the valley, and as they more rapidly retreated up the ^ 
rising ground, the panic-struck females fled towards the village, uttering ' 
the most fearful shrieks. One alone remained ; it was Jeannette, who 
stood in silent and awful observation. From the moment in which she 
had reached the summit of the hillock, her eyes had been fixed on the 
scene of blood below her. Fear never entered hrr heart ; its whole 
emotions seemed changed from their usual course. She heard the angry 
voice of the combat — the whistling of the bullets — the clash of swords 
— the groans of anguish, without any of those heart-sinking sensations 
which used to be excited by the most trifling sounds of danger or suf- 
fering The only tone which seemed to impress itself upon her was 
the parting rnurmur of La Coste. ** Expect me tomorrow,' was ever 
self- re prated in her brain; and in spite of improbability, of danger, and 
even of death, she clung with unshaken certainty to the fulfilment of 
the expectation. Her vacant stare looked for him in every ^roup of 
desperate combatants. It rested the longest wherever the deadliest teats 
of valor yvBte acting — for something told her that there should be bis 
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place. When a republican soldier fell to earth, she sickened with ap- 
^tehension ; but if one of her own party dropped under the blows of 
"is antagonists, she felt on the contrary a sort of throb something quite 
different from pain. Jeanctte, once or twice, during her terrible sus- 
Peose, was startled and shocked at this state of feeling. Siie had not^ 
bowever, time to enter into its analysis, nor have I. 

A general and overwhelming charge, which the opening nature o( 
tiie upland ground allowed the republicans to make, carried the bro- 
^n parties of the Vendeans before it, as a shattered herd borne 
^Dg by the flooding of some mighty stream. The mingled mass 
/oiled onwards towimla the village, and Jeannette was hurried with 
^ stunned- and almoet stifled by the noise and pressure of the throng. 
The Vendeans seemed actuated by a single soul, for each iadividuai, 
^ he extricated himself from the multitude, made towards the church, 
^« if in search of safety from its protection, or in derermi nation ta 
^ie under its venerated walls. The body of the building was already 
^Ued to suffocation, for the cure was within, celebrating mass to a 
^^oixed knd melaBchioly congregation of distracted women, wounded 
^ad desperate soldiers, and those sick and fainting wretches who oc- 
^opied their miserable beds in this hospital sanctuary. The little 
^and of native warriors, headed by the seigneur, made a bold stand 
'^ save their village from the pollution of the fee, and allowed an 
<^port unity to the great retreating body to form a deep and solid 
circle round the church. Bent there upon their knees, or stretched 
prostrate on the earth, they invoked the aid of Heaven, and filled 
with momentary enthusiasm, they rushed again to the fight in re- 
newed and firmer resolution. But the numbers of the enemy forced 
back all resistance, and advancing into the village, they commenced 
their hotrid system of warfare, by setting fire to the cottages in suc- 
cessive order. That of our heroine being the very first on the course 
ef the rivulet running parallel with the road, was one of the first in 
flames. She saw the faggots placed around it — the smoke and the 
fire bu^t up. She shuddered ; she would have screamed, but her 
voice seemed choaking her in every effort to articulate ; and as the 
doer began to craxskle in the blaze, she fancied she heard from within 
the faint murmur of a female voice ! It might be so— for from that 
houF she never saw her grandmother, and she never knew her fate. 
The fragile frame-work of the rustic habitatien was soon a blaze. 
The republicans rushed on. through the fiery wreaths, and the shrieks 
of the women and children, tvith the deeper execrations of the furi- 
ous villagers^ rose up like the discordant yells which poets have im- 
agined to burst from Pandemonium, and mixed themselves with the 
triumphant shouts of the fierce assailants. Every hope seemed lost 
to the Vendeans. They were borne backwards even beyond the 
ehureh.; and the foremost of the enemy, with sacrilegious hands, 
applied their torches to the consecrated walls. The crumbling wood 
works, dried by the heats of a hundred summers, caught quickly 
the assailing flames. The horror-struck congregation set forth one 
tremendous cry, and precipitated themselves on the incendiaries 
without. The rush was terrific. The republicans offered no resis- 
tance, for the demonic passions of the day gave way to ths sainiali 
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hamanity of the French heart. They could not raise their weapons 
against. the flying crowd, but saw them scatter across the fields 
without firing a single shot to increase the panic which impelled 
them. 

At this instant the ceremony of the mass was finished. The cure 
had, with unruffled solemnity, performed its sacred mysteries, amidst 
all the appalling sounds which rose around him. He now descended 
the steps of the altar, and bearing aloft the chalice, containing the 
ingredients which the faith of such a being has almost the power to 
dignify into the reality of his sublimed imagining, be followed the 
impulse of the escaping concourse ; and as the latest fugitive passed 
the wide-spreading blaze, he issued from the porch in all the majesty 
and might of holiness. He spoke not, but stopping for an instant, 
looked full upon the thousands of armed men who circled the little 
eminence. The efiect was magical. The whole, as if struck by an 
electric pang, turned from him and fled. 'No voice was raised to 
stay them. No standard uplifted around which they might rally. 
All mingled in indiscriminate rout. The Vendeans saw Ihis inezc 
plicable scene. It appeared to them to exceed the possibilities of 
human influence, and they attributed the miracle to the immediate 
interposition of the deity. The thought darted through them like 
inspiration ; and, following their chiefs, whose efforts to reanimate 
them had been unceasing, they rushed once more around the church. 
The cure advanced, surrounded by the flames which the en^thusiasm 
of his ardent observers converted into a halo of celestial glory ; and 
with' the utmost energy which his feeble frame allowed, he sang the 
chorus of their battle song. The wide air rang with the congregated 
bursts from every individual voice, and the torrent poured onwards. 
The Vendeans were stopped at every step by heaps of their dead 
comrades, who had fallen on the enemy's advance ; but the speed of 
their vengeance overtook its victims, and a horrid carnage ensued. 
Frightful as these scenes are in themselves, there are times when 
they borrow from circumstances a character of exaggerated atrocity 
— and this was one. When the business of death is wrested, in a 
measure, from the agents to which its infliction seems appropriate; 
when men consign the work of slaughter to feebler hands ; when 
woman bears her part in the battle ; and childhood sports among the 
bodies of the slain, and dabbles its innocent fingers in their blood. 

The village was soon cleared of the hated intruders, but a strong 
reserve, posted on the heights by the w&ry and experienced Wester- 
maun, arrested again the advance of the Vendeans, and finally turned 
the scale of victory against them. Still, however, they pressed on- 
wards ; and foremost among the brave was the seigneur, who seemed 
actuated by the feeling, that courage on such ground, was his more 
peculiar privilege. He bore the banner in his left hand, and, with 
his sword, carved for himself a passage through the thickest of the 
fight. Jeannette, borne by .the current of the crowd, saw him one 
instant separated by a circle of the enemy from his companions, and 
fighting with desperate valor. In the next, the white flag sunk be- 
low the heads of the combatants, and when her gaze again fixed upen 
ite hapless bearer, she saw him carried towards the village in the arms 
of four of his own soldiers, mangled and lifeless. 
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With the death of their beloved chieflain, and the fall of the ban- 
^tf seemed to sink the hearts of its supporters. Actual flight was 
ioGompatible with the valor of their officers — La Roche-Jacquelin, 
^scure, de Marigny, Bonchamp, are names which warrant this as- 
^rtion ; but thej nevertheless fell back, fighting step by step their 
ffloody way. Jeannette, whose personal fears and hopes were merged 
in the general horirors around her, forgot all private feeling, and 
Uiought her heart would break at the contemplation of the universal 
niisery. She put up some short irregular prayers, and experienced, 
"Wiiat most of us have sometime or other felt, the ineptitude of stated 
ttimd stately invocations to scenes of imminent alarm. Her whole 
Ifcaonghts seemed to turn towards the saintly man who in this hour 
appeared, by his profession as well as his virtues, to approach the 
xi.eare8t to that power in whom alone was hope for safety. She hur- 
raed to and fro across the battle field, and often — alas ! how oflen — 
't:d.med shuddering from the hacked and bleeding victims of the dire- 
£\2)^day ; from the ferocious enemy howling forth his curses as he 
^ied; or the acquaintance or friend stiff in death, and consuming in 
tJae blaze of his own cottage. At length she caught a glimpse of 
t^be holy father, and flying over many a horrible impediment, she 
tlurew herself on her knees beside him, and sought to cover herself 
'^iththe skirt of his mantle. He was bending over a wounded re- 
publican, and in the glow of piety adininistermg the sacred rights 
of the church to the expiring sinner. He was surrounded by a heap 
of dead and dying. Several of the latter, of both parties, made 
litrtiaing efforts to crawl towards him. Some with piercing shrieks 
demanded bis aid ; while others, unable te articulate the wish, fixed 
their blazed looks upon him, as if the verv beam of his eye poured 
^oiisoUition to their souls. The pressure of the enemy increased each 
moment, and a thickening shower of balls fiew round the spot. 
Jetimette, forgetting in her fright the saoredness of his occupation, 
and the veneration with which she was wont to look upon the priest, 
flung her arms around him, and in an agony of agitation implored 
him to save her. He turned calmly round, recognized her, and 
pointing his finger to Heaven, just uttered " My child — " when his 
Voice ceased, and falling from her faint embrace, he sunk to earth. 
Two ballets of a well-directed volley had pierced his breast, and 
forced the life-blood from his innocent heart. The warm stream 
covered the garments of Jeannette. She gazed a moment on his 
ontrstietched body, and then ran in frantic agony towards the home 
wheffe. lAstiBCt seemed to point her steps. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Unhurt almost by miracle, she hurried through the scorcl 
•uffocating air, in the direction of what was once the cotta 
position alone enabled her to recognize it now, for not a hall 
walls reared their blackened remains above the still-burning 
rubbish. The garden was utterly destroyed. The vines wh 
to hang so gracefully above the door were now leafless and 
led ; and the branches of the beautiful acacias, which had 
■haded the roof, parched, shrunk, and crackling in the col 
■moke which half hid their deformity. Many other sad and 
contrasts to its former state were ofTerred to the miserable gi 
prhsent desolation of her only home. She paced its limited 
and soughti amidst its ruins, for her old and helpless relative 
vain. Not even a vestage of the homely furniture had esc 
flames — all was consumed. Jeannette, giving way to a bun 
ter agony, covered her face with her hands and sank upon 1] 
ijff heap. 

The clamor of the fiffht was gradually retiring. The i 
longed struggle had left tne village behind it,but many straggl 
flitting across the road, whose nerce and haggard looks mi^ 
suited the worst of the spirits of ill. Jeannette once mo 
ed up, but not in hope. A mechanial movement, rath 
er than an efibrt of the will, made her fix her ^aze on the 
scene around her. She had no longer auorht to look for, for 
on whom her thoughts could dare to rest bad either fallen in 
or forgotten her. What, then, was her astonishment to see i 
lican soldier following Ujiecourse of the little rivulet, as if i 
ings were his guide tidiflTds her, while,- as he appi cached 
pronounced her name ! The voice was weak and hoarse— b 
exhaustion and pain. She thought she had never before ] 
yet whose could it be but his f She sprang upon her feet, 
to meet him. When he perceived her, he increased his spc 
■he saw, in his elastic bound, the ardor and animation of you 
was too distant to allow of her distinguishing his features, bui 
a^ stamped upon her memory filled up tlie interval between 
him. She saw that he held his hand above his head, as if to 
her that it contained some object destined for her. She in 
rily expanded her ^rms as though he were close to her e 
when at the instant of his springing across the rivulet to ( 
turn which retarded his approach, a party of three or four Vc 
retreating to the wood, discharged their carbines at him, an< 
dead into the stream. Jeannette heard the report of the vol 
■aw him fall, but could not — would not believe he was to 
more. She flew to the spot. He had fallen on his face. f. 
were extended before him on the bank ; one hand holding fij 
musket, and the other Jeannette *b leathern purse. She sh 
with a mixture of every horrible sensation as she gazed on tl 
mony of honor, feeling, and, she would have thought, afiectio 
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'en in this hour of anguish, reason made itself heard to check the 
tter belief. Scarcely conscious of what she did, she stepped into 
le stream and raised the body up. At this moment the murderers 
bached the spot ; and in defiance of her entreaties, shrieks and strug- 
;le8, two of them forced her with them to the wood, while another 
ifled the body, and then flung it again indignantly into the water. 
Arrived at the skirts of the wood, Jeannette cast back one glance 
upon the fatal spot where all her hopes were buried. She distinguish- 
ed nothing but the smoke curling abore the cottage ruins, and the 
more distant blaze uprising from the church. Just as her conduct- 
ors hurried her into the concealment of the trees, the roof of the sa- 
cred building fell in with a loud crash, and the yell which came 
down the wind announced the ferocious joy of its destroyers. 

The contents of the purse were soon divided. Jeannette was of- 
fered some of her own money, but she shrank back from its accept- 
Uce. A'.l that she asked for and procured was the black silk hand- 
kerchief, which she thought she recognized and a scrap of paper, on 
vhich something was written unintelligible to Jeannette as well 
M the group around her. She felt, however, a tender expectation 
<>f finding some one capable of readmg its contents ; she knew not 
^i La Coste possessed the accomplishment of being able to write. 
He had never said he did. But in her preuent wretchedness she 
^ivelt on this proof of his modesty with a comfortless kind of satis- 
/^tion, of the same nature with that which she felt in the possess- 
'^U of this scrap of his original composition— for other she never 
^^ought it. She placed the paper in her bosom, and tied the hand- 
kerchief roand her throbbing head. For some hours she wandered 
^^ the skirts of the wood, with her companions, and heard with in- 
difference the various lamentations and threats of vengeance mutter- 
ed against their victors. 

The evening fell at length. She took ad vantage' of the dusk, left 
<ler companions, and emerged from the thicket. She soon arrived 
^n the banks of the rivulet. She hastened towards the memorable 
^pot. Bodies were scattered there in sad abundance, but it was im- 
possible to distinguish any one amongst the heaps. The stream rip- 
pled redly on ; — ^taint groans issued from tlie dying wretches washed 
by its sanguined waters — no other sounds were heard except the 
moaning of the evening breeze, and the broken murmurs of an impa- 
tient and gloomy band of republicans, to whom had devolved the 
task of barving their fallen friends. They were busily at work, and 
the echo of their spades, striking the branches of trees, stones, and 
other obstacles fell upon the ear of Jeannette as a fitting consumma- 
tion of this most terrible day. She tottered towards the ruins of the 
cottage. Faint, and sick at heart, she had just strength enough lefl 
to reach the spot, when ^he fell down exhausted, and as she thought 
ezpirinff. 

She lived, however, to see other, and, perhaps, more wretched 
days; for with the morrow came that loneliness of heart which fol- 
lows the loss of happiness, unsupported by the stimulating anguish, 
whose violence seems to lifl us above the reach of despair. The 
koor of earliest suffering is certainly not that of greatest sorrow — fo 
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in the first the intensity of the feeling weakens its effect. Th^^ 
iheart -strings seem drawn np in defiance of actoal pain ; and th^P" 
shock falls with such a general pressure, that no individual sensatioiBEr 
has power to attribute it to itself. But when the mind re — 
lazes from this tension, and the memory can take in the blessingsB^ 
we have lost, as well as the infliction which destroyed them, thei^ 
comes the reign of indescribable distress ; when the heart seemer 
balanced in a cold and desolate void — as if no blood ran through it^ 
and no fibre touched it. Such were the waking feelings of Jean— 
nette when the hot sunbeams shone upon her wretchedness. Parch- 
ed, cold, feverish, and forlorn, she raised her heavy head to meet 
the light. She left her retreat, and turning to the rivulet, would 
have quenched in its quiet stream the fire which seemed consuming 
her. Arrived at the brink, she shrank back in unspeakable disgust 
on seeing the water still tinged jnrith the blood of the preceeding 
tfay. She next turned her steps towards the village. — ^The' village 1 
It existed, alas ! no more. All traces of resemblance were gone by. 
The houses were every one destroyed ; whole gardens rooted up , 
trees cut into pieces by the shots ; branches shorn away and scatter- 
ed on the ground ; the very earth transformed into a monument of 
ruin ; the road and the field furrowed alike into one mass of mud, 
and strewn with the yet unburied bodies of the Yendeans, and all 
the accumulated fragments of the battle. No living thing relievecl 
the desolation^ or bore witness to the dreary scene. 

Jeannette proceeded in the*direction of the chateau, which lay at 
the further extremity of the village. She soon perceived it, and to 
her utter surprise it was entire. Smoke issued from its tall, dark 
chimneys, but was the token' of good cheer, and not destruction. 
As she approached, a ruffian republican rushed out, and in a fersci* 
ous tone demanded what she wanted. She nearly sunk to tlie earth, 
and lost all use of speech. He again fiercely addressed her, and 
placed his bajronet to her breast, with horrid imprecations asking of 
what party she was. Every sense of recollection left the afrighted 
girl, who, almost unconscious of his question, muttered instinetively 
the word most familiar to her lips and feelings, " Royalist.' * He 
did not kill her, but seizing her by the hair, he dragged her into 
the chateau, where a small ^uard had been left by the victors, the 
great body of whom had directed their march to Nantes, whije » 
single division was detached in pursuit of the broken and dispersed 
Vendeans. The officer in command of the chateau, hearing the 
charge against Jeannette, ordered her to be thrust into a hovel in 
the court yard, where a miserable remnant of the villagers were 
confined. . 

When she saw herself among these oM friends of her happiest 
days, and now the companions of her ruin, asomefthing like pleasure 
seemed to break upon her. They had, however, little to communi- 
cate but sighs, tears, and lamentations. A night was passed in this 
monotony of woe. They were funrnished with a scanty sQpply of 
coarse food, which served but to irritate the hunger that, in spite of 
romance, will force its way through the deepest suffering. 

At day-break they were all summoned out to the court-yard, pre- 
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t>ared for any fate, and indifferent to all. fiut Death had not yet 
ciosf d with his victims. They were brought forth, and having each 
received a portion of bread, they set on, escorted by the guard 
of the chateau, on the road to Nantes, which was, they were inform- 
ed, their final destination. They proceeded silently and sullenly on. 
As they quitted the long-loved spot for ever, the villagers, with 
limultaneous movement turned round their heads. They saw 
enough in one glance to satisfy their despair. To complete the pic- 
tors of the preceding days, the chateau was now in flames, its re- 
lentless conquerors nave resolved to leave no vestige of the village 
B^l ondestroyed. It was thus these warriors marched through their 
native land — desolation the monument of their victories, and a des- 
ert the resting-place of their renown. 

As the party proceeded, the track of their precursors was easily 
distinguished. Ruins, havoc, and death, choked up the passage of 
the roads ; but not one surviving wretch was found to tell the fate 
of his fellows. They emerged at length, fiom the woody fastness- 
es of La Vendee, and, reaching the genUy winding Sevre, the fine va- 
rieties, of nature burst, for the first time on the prisoners, but not in 
beauty. Their woe-worn hearts could ill-participate in the enjoy- 
nie&t of such scenes ; and what is loveliness if sympathy responds 
not to its charms ! How vainly may the richest view expand itself 
before our gaze — ^how ineffectual are the grandest exhibitions of com- 
bined magnificence, if the soul is unattuned by inward preparation ! 
^e call &is landscape beautiful, or that sublime — phrases of form, 
conventional terms agreed on between men — but through the widest 
^nge of loveliness er splendor, we find nothing with power to 
^tamp its meaning on us if our susceptibilities are not in unison to 
'ecei ve the impress Such was not the case with the unhappy outcasts 
•^hose route I am now following. 

To mark the various feelings of their lone and agitated minds 
^ould be a sad and difficult task. With my hapless heroine, every 
^bought was paralysed and plunged in dead indifference. For her 
^he Loire, upon whose banks the third day brought them, flowed un- 
observed. The acclivities by which it is bordered, with all their scat- 
tered ornaments — castles, abbeys, villages and hamlets uprose around 
ber, but in vain. The firequent vineyards, in their picturesque posi- 
tions, planted on the steep rocks which hang over the water's edge, 
?ind showing oflen from their mass of foliage the habitation of the 
vigneronhewn in the breast of the calcareaus cliff— all these sweet 
combinations were lost upon the desolate Jeannette. 

Another night, and Nantes displayed itself to view. Could any 
thing have awakened the sympathy of the suffering girl, it had surely 
been the first glance of this beautiful town : stretching its broad 
fronts along the banks of the river ; its fine quay, with a double col- 
onade of noble trees, skirting the wide and transparent stream on the 
surface of which islands of verdure fling their reflected shadows, 
and give to the water an apparent depth, which, however, it does 
not possess. But the very shallowness of this charming river is to 
me one of its chief beauties ; and I love to look on its pebbly bed 
and see, in the summer season, the scattered sand-banks rising over 
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its rippling wave, and covered with basking gronpo of cattle, or 
sportive bands of children. 

The mournful troop marched on. During their long route, the 
roughness of their escort seemed to be hushed bj the influence of 
pity. The prisoners were allowed to totter on, without any aggra- 
vation from insult or ill-treatment ; but as they now approached the 
grand depot of crime and cruelty, their conductors seemed to gain a 
new ferocity in the anticipation of that ihey went to meet. Their 
approach to the barriers was quickly announced through the faux- 
bourg, and a crowd of idle ruffians came out to pour their bitter and 
terific welcomes. Jeannette was nearly drooping fVom exhaustion^ 
covered with dust, and at no time x>f a prepossessing appearance* 
Her figure was singled out as the particular mark of ribaldry and 
sarcasm, She bore it all, however, with a forbearance not likely to 
be shaken, for it was founded on despair. 

It was noon when she and her friends, the very refuse of wretch- 
edness, arrived at the public square of Nantes, on their way to the 
prison to which they were destined. The accumulated crowd 
teemed to gather fury as their numbers increased ; bad passions 
gaining strength from association, as virtuons feeling thrives in sin- 
gleness and solitude. The dissuasions and efforts of the guards 
eoifld hardly protect the poor Vendeans from the violence of the 
rabble. The hootings and reviling heaped on them drew additional 
tormentors from every street tliey passed ; but, in justice to thC' hu- 
mane and respectable portion of the population, it should be stated, 
that it was but the rabble who joined in this and similar persecutions. 
The town of Nantes may, in this instance, be fairly taken as an epit- 
ome of all France ; for in the one, as well as the other, it was the 
dregs of society who stamped by their atrocjties the character of in- 
famy which has attached itself to both. They got the upper hand, 
and used it. May the terrible truth carry down its moral with it I 

As the prisoners were hurried along, many a stifled sigh was given 
for their fate ; many a silent prayer put up in their behalf, and even 
some remonstrances offered in their favor. But all was alike uu 
known by Jeannette and her companions ; nor was any tiling capa- 
ble of arresting their attention, till, rising above the heads of the 
multitude, one object struck upon their sight, and for their first time 
broke their lethargy. It was the guillotine ! not silent, motionless, 
unoccupied — but at work in all the fulness of its terrors,. and sur- 
rounded by the worst of revolutionary excitements. 

The villagers were led in triumphant procession through every* 
quarter of the town. As they passed along the quay, scattered par- 
ties of the populace were shouting in joyous acclamations, as some 
boats, filled with people of both sexes, put off from the shore. xWere 
these the enthusiastic adieus of affection, blended wjth the winds to 
waft its objects safely over the waves ? No— a desperate enjoyment 
was mixed with the hoarse sounds, unlike the faint farewell of ten- 
derness and friendship. What meant the answering shrieks sent 
^orth from every boat — the fierce struggles of frantic women and 
det^piiring men, visible to the astonished eyes of the Vendeans? Could 
these be Uie expressions of departing love tearing itself from those 
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who bad long filied the breAsts of the unhappy crews ? No, no ^ it i« 
not thus that parting scenes are signalized ; not thus that ineyitable, 
or even sudden, separations affect the traveller, of whom hope an- 
ticipates the return. Alas ! it was the noyadts^ whose frightful fes- 
tival was now in celebration. Those bloodless butcheries, those 
quiet massacres, which first stole upon the victims in all the seduc- 
tion of tranquility, but which, when betrayed^ to their discovery, 
•ame^more shucking than the direst preparations for slaughter. 

The day was closmg in upon these hornd scenes, when the pris- 
oners flung themselves upon their heaps of straw in the gloomy prison 
called U Entrepot. Each hour which brought them nearer to their 
eod showed them the terrible novelties of life. Dungeons and 
ihackies, and bleed and blasphemy, surrounded them. The night 
passed by in darkness ; but the din of agonised despair — the clank of 
chaios — the echoing of clenched fists against the half- distracted head 
—the laugh of maniac fear — the wailing of the weak — the impreca- 
tions of the violent — the deep breath of the sleepers, for even tkert 
was sleen — the de^th rattle in the throats of thof>e who tha.<i cheated 
the monsters of the morrow, — these were the combinations that filled 
ap the creeping hours. 

The grated portal was thrown open with the dawn, and the anxious 
guards rushed in. Their first care was to remove the bodies ol the 
happy few who had died during the night; and these were dragged 
forth with indignities, which tell on the sympathizing survivors, not 
•n them ! Next came the selection of the victims of the day. 
Many were hurried out as their names were successively called ever. 
Foi the females of the lately arrived group, one chance ol life remained. 
It was permitted to each republican soldier to choose from among 
the condemned, one woman to be acknowledged as his wife. The 
same privilege existed with regard to children; and, being ex- 
ercised with unbounded humanity, many an adopted infant of Roy- 
alistt , and often of noble blood, h.is been ushered to the world ; and 
numbers, no doubt, at this moment exist, as the reputed of&pring of 
revolutionary parents. 

Upon every new arrival in the prisons, the well-diaposed of the 
sdldiery came in to exercise this right, and a party now waited lor 
admission. 

When the previously allotted victims were drawn out for execution, 
this band of expectants was ushered in. They entered quickly on their 
scrutiny; but being actuated by humanity much more than passion, 
the selection was not a matter of difficulty or delay. All t^e women 
of the little group were instantly chosen forth but one. Need I name 
her ? Who could have chosen Jeannette ? It was impossible. She 
was looked at but to be turned from ; and showing no sort of interest 
in her own fate, she excited the less regard from others. She finally 
remained behiiid with three or four men, tor whom there was no 
hope. Of these, two saw their wives led forth in the possession of their 
respective claimants; and, dead to every feeling of their own fate, 
they now called ibr death with an eager alacrity — throwing them- 
selves at the feet of the soldiers, embracing their knees, and calling 
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dcwn bleMinn on' the preservers of those for whom alone they ever 
thought of life. 

One by one the prisoners appeared, either to be sacrificed or saved. 
Jeannette, who lay extended in a remote and darkened corner of the 
room, insensible to what was passing, at length raised her head, and 
looking round the chamber, found that she was alone. Horrible as 
was her solitude, it gave her some relief. She felt free to give veot 
to the accumulated anguish of so many days, and she, not unwillinglj^ 
discovered that her cheeks were flooded with tears. She gave her- 
self up to the full abandonment of her sorrow, and sobbed and sighed 
aloud. The cestinel who paced outside the grating heard the unejE- 
pected sounds, for he thought the chamber totally untenanted. He 
entered, and saw the miserable figure of our heroine reclined upon 
her straw. Astonished at the oversight which had left her behind, 
he approached and gently raised her up. He asked, in soothing 
terms, for his heart was touched, " Why had she not been brought 
out with the other prisoners ?'* She kneif not why. " Had she no 
friend in Nantes.'* She had no friend any where. " Did she know 
any republican, civil or military ?*' She never knev^ but one, and be 
was now dead. " What was his name ?'* " La Costo." " Where did 
he die ?*' <^ He was killed in La Vendee." " Had she any memorial 
of his which might be recognised by his friends ?** " Yes, a black 
silk handkerchief" — taking it from her head, and handing it to the 
soldier. *< Only this f nothing more ?*' ** Oh ! yes, some of his 
handwriting " — producing the scrap of scribbled paper. The soldier 
rejecting the first rather questionable token of identy, took the latter ; 
uncreased, refolded, smoothed, and looked at it attentively, in hopes of 
its affording some clew by which to discover who was the writer. 
While he was thus occupied, Jeannette felt as if her existence was 
renewed ; as if another spring had burst out in the desert of her bo- 
som; and being instinctively impi-essed with the beliel that she now 
might learn the sentiments of him whom she had so tenderly loved, 
she entreated the soldier to read the manuscript aloud. But while 
the centinel prepared to read, the clattering of footsteps broke in upon 
her reverie, and the jailor, with some soldiers of the guard, quickly 
entered the room. With violent execrations they accused the cen- 
tinel of having purposely concealed Jeannette, while he on bis part 
retorted his reproach upon the jailer. The security of the victim 
was, however, the surest means of reconcilment. The dispute was 
soon arranged, and our heroine handed over to the* accompanying 
guard, with directions to hurry her to the quay, where her compan- 
ions waited only her arrival to proceed to embarkation! They seized 
her, and hastened her onwards, her face besmeared with a concrete 
of dust and tears ; her clothes torn and disordered ; her hair dishevelled 
and loose upon her shoulders, for the handkerchief which had bound it 
was left behind in the prison. All these concurrent disfigurements 
heightened her natural detects, and in ibis state she reached the beat. 
Severalof the old and condemned ef both sexes were already embark- 
ed, but net one female, with the least pretensions to youth, was there. 
Shewas pushed over the side by the guards, and received on board by 
the ready executioners, with a shout of mockery. The preparations 
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befog all completed, the boatmeu were in the very act of pushing 
!nm the shore, when a young soldier, flushed and panting, forced 
his way through the crowd ; plunged into the water, seized the prow 
of the boat, and cried out loudly, *< Hold ! I am not too late. I 
choose that girl for my wife.'* The object of his choice shrieked on 
seeing him, and as he held forth his arms to receive her, she sunk 
fainting on the floor. The guards, the prisoners, the lookers on, were 
all for a moment mute. The scene was so quick, and the choice so 
inexplicable, that no time was given for comment, conjecture, or op- 
position. A moment more and the boat pushed off — but lightened of 
its wretched freight, for the insensible Jeannette was born trium- 
phantfy to land, in the nervous arms of the grateful and generous La 
Goste. 

I must not DOW linger on my narrative, the interest of which I 
know to be nearly over. Little remains to be told, and that little 
shall be shortly despatched. La Coste hastened to explain to his as- 
tonished Jeannette, who soon recovered her senses, on his bosom, that 
on the morning after their parting, he had succeeded in safely making 
his way to the outposts of the republican army, where he arrived 
just as the battle began; that he had escaped unhurt during the 
whole of that dreadful day ; that at the close of the fight, when victory 
was no longer doubtful, the division to which his regiment belonged 
was ordered off* to Nautes by a route different from the village ; and 
that in the moment of his departure, finding the impossibility of ma- 
king his way to the, cottage, whose half consumed ruins he saw 
jmoking from the heights, he had intrusted to a chosen comrade the 
task of seeking it, of relating his safety to Jeannette, if she still lived, 
and of delivering her the purse which might have been so useful. 

I must not attempt^ to describe the sensations of our heroine on 
hearing this wondrous recital ; nor the grief of La Coste on learning 
the fate of his friend. He went on, however, to ?tate that, arrived at 
Nantes, he had been too particularly occupied to know of the ap- 
proach of the poor remnant of the villagers, whom report had stated 
to have every soul perish in the sack and conflagration of their homes, 
but that he had heard, within a few minutes of her adventure, and 
ascertained her identity, m a chance conversation with the sentry of 
the prison, a man wholly unknown to him, who was relating the cir- 
cumstances to a group of his fellow soldiers. He said that he had 
but one line ot action to pursue. He promptly followed it — and she 
was now his nominal wife. 

He kept the girl with him under this title for three months, but no 
ceremony had made them one. He treated her, however, with a 
tenderness and respect more than is to be found in many a legitimate 
union ; but Jeannette clearly perceived that gratitude was the only 
^riog which actuated his bosom with re;;ard to her. She had never 
hoped for n^ore, nor reckoned on so much ; yet satisfied and even 
happy, she had some moments of alarm when she reflected that 
stronger feelings might sometime or other break the ties which thus 
bound them together. Her apprehensions, and the strength of his 
attachment, were soon put to the test, for invasion just then advanced 
ou every side ; and his regiment, among others, was ordered to the 
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frontiers at a notice of one day. Jeannette, feeling that she had no 
further claim upon him ; that he had overpaid the service she had 
rendered him ; and that such a wife as she was could be but an en- 
cumberance to such a man as he ; — told him frankly, that miserable 
as it would make her, she wished him to consider himself perfectly 
free ; and that being now able to work her own way in the world, 
she hoped that no delicacy to her, would make him risk the ruin of 
his own prospects of life. La Coste loas delic>»tely and difficultly 
placed. I have said that he was handsome and pleasing. His figure 
and his manners, were, in those days of equality, a certain passport 
to the best — that was the richest — society in Nantes. He wai very 
generally admired, and had been particularly distinguished by the 
daughter of a wealthy and violent republican. She was beautiful and 
accomplished. She had solicited his attentions, and he had even a re- 
gard for her person. Had he married her, he was certain of both 
rank and riches ; — ^but if he did so, what was to become of Jeannette ? 
He summed up, in one of those mental moments, which can grasp at 
a glance such multitudes of calculations, the manifold advantages of 
such a match. He then turned towards Jeannette, and though I 
cannet say that looking on her face made him " forget them all,*' I 
may safely assert, that picturing to himself her forlorn and desolate 
perspective, he felt some spell strong enough to make him renounce 
the mighty temptations^ to abandon her. The struggle was short, for 
he married her on the moment, and the next morning they marched 
off together for the seat of war. How many l*eady mouths will ct- 
claim, " He only did his duty !*' Would that such duties were mpre 
commonly performed! 

For twenty-one years La Coste served as a private soldier. He 
was brave and well conducted, but he had not the good fortune or 
promotieu. For this entire period Jeannette was his faithful and af- 
fectionate wife. She earned, by her industry, sufficient to add some 
scanty comforts to his barrack-room or his tent. Through Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, she attended him in many a bloody campaign, and 
stood unflinching by his side in many an hour pf peril and distress ; 
and at length, alter all, watched by his death-bed in his native town, 
when peace gave him time to die. They had one daughter, beautiful 
and good. She, too, married a soldier, who was discharged when 
war became out of fashion ; and following his trade of gardening, he 
now supports with comfort his wife and five children, and gives refuge 
to his mother-in-law, whose declining years do not prevent her 
from usefully exerting her talents as a washerwoman. 

I have seen the whole group in a cottage, which I thought happier 
than some homes of prouder dimensions ; or sporting in their garden, 
which is flagrant and flourishing as others surrounding less enviable, 
though more refined, societies. Jeannette, or, if the reader should 
prefer the title, Madame La Coste, has not lost her appellation of La 
vilaine tete, aud, perhaps, her claim to it is somewhat strengthened by 
the ravages and wrinkles of increasing age, and the deep bronzing ot 
the seurthern sun. This tale was given from her own recital, and most 
likely the reader requires not to be told that my old washerwoman 
of the village of Medoc, was herself the identical heroine. If I have 
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toflietiines eDlar|;ed on the details, or substituted my own lanruage 
for that of the narrator, I have probably done mischief, when I 
thought 1 was embellishing. The effect produced on me was, per- 
haps overrated in my estimate of its power on' others — while sitting 
btibre me in my inn bed-room, my old and ugly washerwoman broke 
raddeiily off from counting my linen to the subject of her own event- 
ful story ; and carelessly lolling on her chair, commenced, with the 
uivete of a peasant, and in the untranslatable idiom of La Vendee, 
to tfcll her simple tale ; interrupted often by sighs for her husband, 
her grandmother, and her native village, whose name now hardly 
txists but iu her memory. 



NOTE. 
Having, in the introduction to this Tale, truly assured tbe reader 
that it is a true story, and made an admission that it has been some- 
what " worked up," to use a technical phrase, I have little to add 
respecting it ; for I will not attempt the creation of a forced interest 
io favor of any portion of these volumes. But a few observations 
■trike me as not altogether out of place, in recurring to the events of 
^ Vendee during the first revolution as compared to what took place 
thera a few years back. For this contrast gives strength to my 
opinions of the character of the inhabitants and their conduct at the 
former fearful epoch. 

During the insurrection of La Vendee in 1832 — 83, under the in- 
fluence of the Duchess of Berri, it was evident that the public mind 
was not in the cause, and that only because the domestic sentiments 
of the people were not affected. The mere watchword of " the threne 
and the altar," was not enough to rouse the peasantry as of old ; it 
fell an empty sound, and died away unheeded in the recedes of the 
hoccage. The cause for which they fought forty years before existed 
BO longer. It was not enough that a Bourbon and a La Roche-Jac- 
queiin were in the field — that Pro arts etfocis was inscribed on their 
banners, or that those banners were white. The color and the rallying 
cry were the same as bfeore — but the sentiment they embodied was 
burled in the graves of the last century. 
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Yet instaiiGes of valour, devotion and true gallantry, were ex 
in this late short struggle of. perhaps even greater merit thai 
which these pages have faintly recorded. The men who peri: 
the call of the Duchess de Berri and for the name of the you 
bears the sobriquet of Henri V . fell in a hopeless cause. Thej 
for one day had the faintest chance of success. They knew i 
yet they dropped obscurely into the bloody graves which th 
roism at least preserves from the reproach of being inglorious. 

And so has it been in a thousand cases of late, with French 

4 

all opinions. Whether as Republicans in the streets of Paris or 
or as Royalists in the fields of Brittany, the same noble prim 
sincerity has been displayed. Politics with Frenchmen are 
timent, not a science. They die for the sake ef their cause, 
than live for their own. Success, fortune, existence, are as n 
if the objects they uphold are to be forwarded by the sa 
Whether this is the better or the worse for their country, I 
mean to discuss at the fag end of a Roadside story. But th: 
the true, the chief, and the ennobling characteristic of the F 
man, events have proved indelibly. 
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There is not in nature a finer spectacle than a distant chain of 
fountains covered with snow, and glistening in the sun. It is impos- 
f^^le to describe this appearance, nor is it easy to define the sensations 
It produces in the mind. The object has in it something loftier than 
beauty, and possesses a softened sublimity totally unassociated with 
^ear. Unlike other vast works of nature, it does not excite awe ; nor 
does it, like those of art, bring humiliating notions of imperfection and 
decay : but stretching far away along the horizon, in celestial splen- 
dor of coloring, it looks like the boundary of the world, and might be 
believed a fitting resting-place between earth aud heaven. 

Such were my reflections when I first discovered the Pyrenees, at 
about thirty leagues distance, from the rising grounds near the town 
of Yilleneuve de Marsan. I shall never forget that moment. My 
delight was of a kind te be felt but once in life, but which stamped an 
impression, vivid in proportion io its suddenness, and more lasting than 
that produced by years of calm and regulated enjoyment. In gazing 
on the golden transparency which the mountains seemed to present, I 
fancied myself transported to some scene of tairy-land, and doubted 
for a while their existence. They looked more like the cloud-formed 
imagery of the skies, and I many a time regretted, as I approached 
them, the illusion which their solid reality put to flight. 

Every league which brought me nearer lessened the enchantment, 
but added to- the romance of the scene. The visionary and fairy-like 
aspect gradually dissolved, as the charms of nature were growing into 
life, and as the actual beauties of existence appeared to force their 
way through the veil of radiance by which they had. been covered. 
5tep by step, the mountains rose into height and majesty. Dark green 
masses became evident, instead of the glittering heaps of snow which 
I had seen at first. Woods, rocks, and streams, made themselves next 
distinguished, in all their variety of shade and form ; and in three days 
from that en which these magnificent hills were first visible to me, I 
reposed at their base, impressed with the fullest sense of their migh- 
tinese and my own insignificance. 
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It is not for me to describe the beauties of these mouatains 
umes hare been poured forth on the subject, and will be succet 
TX>Iun[tes, as long as the noblest scenes of nature can excite : 
tion, or until some miracle robs men of their desire to tell wh 
have seen, and express what they feel. Those scenes are ci 
the region for composition. Wandering in their wild and e: 
paths, carried beyond the world's realities, absorbed in com 
tion, and given up to the abandonment of fancy, the mind w 
indulges its overflowings, and cares not whether they take t 
of poetry or prose. Indeed the productions of such momen 
partake of the nature oi both ^ and it was in one of those sil 
questered, castle -building moods, that the following lines foree 
selves into uncalled-for utterance : 

These are the scenes where nature strews 
Ou r way with wonders j — where we lose 
Thought's measured march for countless hours ; 
When stretched beneath embranching bowers, 
Deep in the lap o( some soft vale, 
Our lansuid mmds its sweets inhale ; 
Or wandering on some streamlet's bri nk, 
We love to step— to gaze — to think ! 
Then Fancy peoples the broad glades 
With groups of early friendship's shades— 
C'hanges the greenwood's sloping deli 
Tb life's young play scenes loved so weH— ^ 
Hears in the far sequestor'd spot 
Sounds hush'd, but ne'er to be forgot— 
Clothes nature in a robe more bright- 
Fills heaven with youth's empurpled li^^h't — 
Cast o'er the coarse weeds' drooping fnnge 
A shapelier grace, and lovelier tinge- 
While memory bends^ as prone to lave 
Its feverish flushings m the wave. 

But the quick mind, with forward rush, 

Bold as tne mountain torrent's gush, 

Springs from the thoughts of former years^ 

From faded hopes, from fruitles tears. 

And bounding onwards, far and free, 

Deserts dull fact for joys to be. 

Then leap to life, in fairy train, 

Those fond illusions of the brain ; 

Those shadowy structures that we raise 

To hoard the blias of unborn days ! 

Those lights from hopes ethereal beam. 

Which sparkling through each treacherous dream, 

Seem the false fabrics to unfold, 

Like clouds by sunbeams bathed in gold. 

Lightly the floating fictions rise, i 

As desert ch eateries on the skies. 

Till shatter'd by some thouffht of care. 

The loosen'd fnigments melt in air : 

And worldly waters back reflect 

The visionary architect I 
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And there are heaTen-revealing times 

Which reason's ndiant flame sublimes } ^ 

When nobler views the heart inspire, 

And faith lights high her bescon fire, 

The clay-clogg'd powers of thought to guide 

Across the waves of passions tide. 

Moments when earth's rude hum is still, 

And higher raptures lead the will ; 

When on the topmost mountain's breast 

We lay our length, and all is rest : 

Deep, deep beneath the plains are spread- 
But motion slumbering scenes, or dead. 

To oar far gaxe the world below 

Stands fiz'd and silent: even the floir 

Of the live rivers seems to cease, 

And the e^e marks their winding trace 

But as a line of liquid light, 

Noiseless, motionless, and bright. 

A soothing softness gathers round : 
The wind sleeps stilly on its couch 

Of fragrant will-flowers; while no sound 
The drowsy senses comes to touch. 

Nor wakes the seraph calm that steals 

Across the soul, whose trance reveals 

Scenes of high heaven, no longer hid 

From the fulT eye— each half-oiosed lid 

Shuts out all earth 3 and only sees 

On the broad ocean of the air. 
Slow sailing onwards, though no breeze 
Is felt which could have borne them there, 

A tide of white, self-wafted clouds 

Come rolling on like snow-wreathed floods, 

And round the summit of the peak 

In shatter'd splendour softly break. 

But soon the fleecy fragments joiu'd. 

Float on their course, yet leave behind 

One lovely, vapory shade, that seems 

To hover lingering slowly nigh, 
As if upheld by those bright beams. 

Whose radiance lights it through the sky -, 
And o'er its breast such coloring flings 
As fancy gives to angels' wings. 
Oh ! who such shadowy couch could mark, 
Nor wish^ nor hope life's deathless spark 
in disembodied splendor spread. 
Like light on this erial bed ; 
And' borne, beyond the beams of day. 
On K9y form'd pinions far away 
To the pure realms for which we sigh 
In pride of immortality I 

it in all the varieties of the Pyrenees, jtheir pics, valleys, Tiven, 
grottos, there is no part which conveys such a comUaation of 
nal delights as the ancient province of Beam, the country of 
ry IV . Natural beauties are every where scattered with a hand 
Lce so liberal and just, that it Is hard to particularize the parts 
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most deserving of notice. Beam has its ample share of loveliness and 
grandeur ; but in point of moral chai*ms, none of the others can bear 
comparison with it. 

The inhabitants of this district, viewed in whatever point we will, 
are one of the finest and most interesting people of the earth. 
Whether looked at in their physical aspect, as the best formed, the 
handsomest, and most active race existing ; or in their national char- 
acter, as uniting nobility of feeling with true politenes", hospitality 
with temperance, and courage with humanity, they command our ad- 
miration and regard. Consi<lere«i with respect to their history, they 
merit a deeper attention, for they are perhaps the people who present 
the most perfect example of an indigenous aud uucorrupted race, pre- 
serving its language, its customs, and its character, as they existed in 
the most remote antiquity. 

From the period of the decline of the Roman empire, the confusion 
of races among the inhabitants of the Pyrenees was extreme. Mixed 
already with the Romans, they were so afterwards with the Alani, 
Suevi, Goths, and Francs ; and, in some degree, with the Saracens 
during their excursions into France. In fact, but this one portion of 
the people preserved themselves pure in the midst of confusion, rav- 
age, and defeat. This people, called by Roman writers Vaecees and 
Vascons^ appear to have belonged to the country between the Pyre- 
nees and the sources of the Ebro. Unknown to the Phcenicians and 
Carthaginians, who never crossed this river, aqd avoiding Roman sub- 
jugation in the refuge afforded them by their mountain fastnesses, they 
were able to resist successively the Visigoths and Moors. Finally 
possessing themselves of the country of the two Navarres, they pen- 
etiated early into Beam ; subjected for a while a part of the people of 
Aquitaine (who took from them the name of Gascons,) and their pos- 
terity exist this day in the persons of the Basques, apd perhaps of the 
Biscayans, who claim a like origin. 

While tliis extraordinary and anrient people remaineil thus unal- 
tere(*, all around them was changed. The vivacity of the Gaul and 
the Iberian was modified more or less by Roman gravity and barbarian 
grossness. The inhabitants of Upper Aragon, Catalonia, and Bigorre, 
all, indeed, from the centre of the Pyrenees to the Meditterranean, 
showed no longer their primitive characters, a distinction destined for 
the people alone of whom I am now treating.* 

Such was the race of whom Henry lY. was one ; among whom he 
was born and brought up ; and of whom his person and his character 
formed a distinguished and striking illustration* To such an origin 
and such a training he owed those fine qualities, inherited from his 
ancestors, and fostered by his people ; and their obligations were re- 
ciprocal^ — for to him alone are they indebted for their chief celebrity 
in modern times. The days being long since gone by when, ruled by 
their independent sovereigns, tliey made themselves remarkable ei- 
ther by their manner of choosing a king,t or by their conduct under 

* On this subject see Ramond's OhaervatwM sur lea Pyreneet, 

t In 1173, wishing a master of the blood of their last sovereign, they sent 
a deputation to his sister to ask for one of her twin childreii. Hie request 
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his sway^ the people of Beara would have shared the common lot of 
other nations amalgamated and confused with their conquerors, had 
not the brilliant qualities of Henry stamped them with a proud dis- 
tinction. As it i9, they stand out as it were before us in an (Attitude of 
conmanding and irresistible interest, and every individual forms a dne 
epitome of the dignified simplicity of bis nation. 

My readers may imagine with what pleasure I ranged these moun- 
tains and valleys, peopled by such a race, and consecrate^ by such re- 
loembrances. Abandoning the beaten track of common-place inter- 
eourse, it was ever my habit to throw myself into the by-roads of the 
hills ; where, shut up, and in part identified with this isolated region, I 
lireathed the very spirit of the people, and of the feelings by whicn they 
yere guided and governed. It was in these rambles that I acquired a 
thorough eateem for these hardy mountaineers, and an enthusiastic 
ittachment to the scenes they inhabit. My affection for them and 
their country was considerably streugtbenea from that sympathy ex- 
cited throughput by the memory of the hero so worthy of his coun- 
try and his people ; whose reign was the ceal epoch of French glo- 
17, aad whose name is a rallying word for every thought ennobling 
to humanity. But it was in an aspect less exalted, but full as re- 
markable, that he was now before xne. As I wound through the 
passes of the hills, tracked the winding rivulets, or climbed the rug- 
ged rocks, Henry seemed always present to my view, as in his boy- 
Hood he scrambled over these mountain scenes, dressed like the peas- 
lint children, his feet unshod, and his head exposed to the sun and 
the wind.l 

The Bidissoa was in my rear, Spain in my recollection, and Bay- 
onne in sight, when I turned from th9 high route between that town 
and Pau, and struck into one of the gorges leading to the depths of 
these mountain. solitudes. Nature was fresh and fragrrant. The sun 
was bright. The branches of the young pines, and the mountain 
ash, moved gaily in the breeze, and the rivulets, gushing from the 
hills, danced down their sides, over beds of verdure which burst out 
in a profusion of richest vegetation. 

I was so exhilarated and buoyant that, contrary to my usual wont, 
I walked remarkably fast, so much so as to keep Ranger at a regular 
flog trot. Mv thoughts were proportionately active, and ran on in 
that wild and curbless way, so frequently consequent on good health, 
good spirits, and mountain air. ^* Come on, Ranger!" cried I, " nev- 
er fear ! our wanderings must have a term, and who knows' how 

N ■ 

being granted, they had their choice. The infants both slept at the moment. 
Oue bad his hands closed, the other had his open. The deputies saw ia the 
latter attitude the sign of a noble and generoQS character. They chose him, 
and this monarch in his atter-age acquired the title of Gaston lite Good. 

\ Le gran<1-pere ne voulut 
Boaraitt d'ordinaire les gens 1 
last et qu'on le nourrist comme 
Paccoustumast a courir et a monter sur les rochers. On dit que pour Tor- 
diiULire on le nourrissoit de paic bis, de boeuf, de fromage, et d'aii ; et que 
^B souveot on le faisoit marcher nods pieds et nue teste. — De Fkrxfixx 
(i^uUrire d^ fioy Hmry k Qrand, Q. 1, p. 19, 19, I6w>, Klzemr, Ed, 1661. 
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soon ? Yes, jes, there is something yet in the store for us. For me 
a snug cottige^ a nice stock of books, good shooting, and a bottle of 
wine for a friend. For you, the chimney corner and a cushion. — 
Come along. Ranger ; come along !" 

A responsive wag of the tail acknowledged the cheering address ^ 
and a joyous roll on a tufled bed of wild thyme, followed by some 
indescribable capers and curyettings, announced his sympathy with 
my ambitious hopes. 

1 never could reckon leagues, nor remember time correctly ; and 
•n the morning I now desc.ibe was less than ever adapted to aught 
mathematical. I was in that mood of utter abandonment, and loss of 
self, which was never new to poets since Horace, nor before him ; — 
when we ** think down hours to moments," and slide over space un- 
heedf ul of its measurement. I am thus unable to say how far or how 
long I had journeyed, when descending rapidly the mountain path, 
which was skirted with flowers, and fringed by two little streamlets 
running down the precipitous banks, I was stopped suddenly by a 
peal of laughter of enjoyment's finest and clearest tone. I was in 
tune for this cheerful note, and paused for its repetition. It came on 
my e^ again and again — manly, honest, hearty, and at leug^th died 
away in joviU echolngs till nothikg was heard but the chuckle of some 
staunch votary of fun, who never got farther, most certainly, than 
the moQth of Trophouius's cave. 

The sounds were clese to me, yet I saw no one ; and I thought of 
the stories of Brownies, Kelpies, and other supernatural beings of 
whose joyous revels I had many times heard from the peasants of the 
Scotch highlands. I moved onwards, however, concluding that a 
harmless and cheerful traveller had nothing to fear from mortal or 
other company, with whoin he was so much in unison. 

As I trudged along, I heard an occasional voice which always seem- 
ed to utter a shout of gladness and triumph. This was accompanied 
by sounds, at irregular intervals, as if some hard substance was struck 
by another, for they rung echoing through the valley below me to 
the left. 

The sounds became suddenly fainter as T got into a hollow part in the 
road ; and I had almost lost them totally, when a quick turning in the 
path brought me round a projecting rock, and displayed to me, on 
the acclivity of the opposite side of a beautiful glen the secret of these 
mountain mysteries. 

Hanging on the slope of the hill was a village of most romantic ap- 
pearance. The ten or a dozen neat cottages which composed it were 
built, with little space between each, in the form of a semi-circle ; 
by this means affording to all the inhabitafits an ample view of that 
noble and manly game, which forms the pride and pastime of the 
Basaues. A group of the village youths was placed on the green in 
the lull exercise of their sport. They were eight in number, fine, 
athletic, handsome fellows, from fifteen years old to twenty-five per- 
haps, dressed in the smart costume of the country. One or two wore 
- light cotton jackets, the rest were in their shirts ; some were bare- 
headed, others with round flat caps, having a tassel of red worsted at 
the top, and all with short breeches, tied at the knees with red or 
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blue knots, blue stockings, sandals laced to tbe ankle and a scarf of 
scarlet cotton, tied sasbways tightly round tbe waist. On each right 
hand was a glove of thick leather, which struck with incredible force 
and velocity the hard ball, that seemed to carry death in its whizzing 
course. Not being initiated in the game, I leave, its various details to 
the imagination of my readers, but f may safely say, that in no match 
of English cricket, Scotch golf, or Irish hurling (and many a one of 
each have I se'en and joined in,) did I ever witness such agility, 
skill, and elegance of attitude, as in this party tfjeu de paume. 

On the benches were four or five old men, with about as many 
women, delighted spectators ot the scene and slad echoes of the bursts 
of joy which followed each superiorly successml effort. Some young- 
er females were occupied in various ways about the houses, while 
two or three were washing at the rivulets below. Cue stepped up- 
wards towards home, with a pitcher on her head, a white scarf 
thrown fancifully over her neck, and tied with a bunch of blue rib- 
bons, an4 her petticoats sufficiently short to show a pair of exquisite 
legs, to which every part of her form was suitable. The loveliest 
nymph of Greece, or even these goddesses whose imagined symme- 
try might have dipped tbe pencil of Apelles in his brightest tints, or 
shaped aild'polishe.d tbe marble of Praxitiles, would not, I atn con- 
viaced, have borne away the palm in a competition oi grace and beau- 
ty with this rustic maid. 

While my attention was ta)cen from the sport of the young men, and 
fixed^ upon this still more attractive object, her eye vseemed riveted 
on the group, or some one member of it, which mine had rejected ; 
and so intently did she ^aze on the. progress of the game, that she tor- 
got her own, and her foot catching in a bramble, she tumbled and 
fell. A light scream broke from her companions at the river, who 
saw the accident. An old couple, who had watched her with affec- 
tionate looks as she came up, hobbled towards her. The game was 
io an instant abandoned. The players ran to the spot ; I remarked 
that one of them, whose station had been at the other extremity of 
the ground, overtook the whole party before they reached the pros- 
trate beauty. It was the aifair altogether of a couple of minutes. — 
She was unable to rise higher than her knees ; not that she was in 
the leadt hurt, but her scarf had got most awkwardly entangled in 
the briers which had tripped her toot, and during her endeavors to 
extricate herself, the whole population of the village had thronged 
round her. £very one offered assistance ; but I observed that she 
repulsed all hands stretched out to relieve her with a sort of blushing 
and bashful peevishness at her situation, until she discovered the 
identical youth who had outstripped his companions, but was now 
confounded with them. She gave him a smile peculiarly gracious ; 
and he, had the honor of helping her on her feet, and replacing her 
pitcher which lost its contents, bat was not even cracked in the fall. 
.The scene ended gaily and good humoredly. Many a joke, was, 
no doubt, bandied at the expense of the maiden, who darted once 
more down the winding path. to refill the vessel; while her young 
squire sprang afler her, probably to keep her eyes steady when she 
next ascended. The old couple returned to tbeir seat, their coan- 
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tenances showing that little agitation which grandfatherly tindgrand'^ ^ 

motherly faces generally display on such harmless acotdents. 

The whole party were resuming their places, when I caught the 
general attention, in the advanced position to which I had involun- 
tarily sprung, and where J now stooa, my feet crossed, and my 
hands supported by the muzzle of my gun. When I saw that I was 
observed, I took off my hat and made. alow obeisance. It was unan- 
imously returned ; and on my showing an inclination to descend to 
the stream, in a direct line from the place where I stood, several 
hands were waved, and three or four voices addressed rae together. 
1 did not understand a word that was spoken, but the purport was 
evident ; for the stream was broadest in that particular spot, and a 
little plank was thfown across it, about fifly yards higher up, and to 
which the villagers pointed. But it was one of my moments of 
weakness and vanity ; and, wishing to give a proof of my activity 
to these muscular and agile peasants, I ran down the slope, my fran 
in my hand, determined to leap the stream. It was tolerably wide, 
but not within a third of the breadth which I was confident in my 
ability to cross at a running jump ; but, as if to punish my vain- 
gloriousness, my foot slipped as I made the bound, and I came with 
my breast against the opposite bank, and up to my knees in water. It 
was vexatious as well as laughable, and I suppose there was a frown 

mixed with the smile which 1 could not repress as 1 scrambled A 

up the side. All the young men ran to my assistance ; the old peo- 

pie rose from their seats ; the girls ceased their washing ; but 1 did 
not see my smile reflected on a single face. One of Uie girlk, in- 
deed, who had laughed the heartiest at the fall of her younfir com- 
panion a few minutes before, turned her back towards me. I fancj 
she was forced to give way to her merry feelings at my ludicrous 
mishap, but she had the true-born politeness to keep their expressioi 
from my view. 

I was soon on my legs, and was hurried to the nearest cottage, 
where a chair was placed for me before the kitchen fire. I here 
formed a centre ef attraction (if not of gravity) for the inhabitanti 
of the village, who came, of all ages, to gratify their curiosity at the 
novel sight of a stranger. It was well for me that I had few per- 
sonal secrets to conceal from these good people, for I became an ob- 
ject of the most minute and indefatifirable scrutiny. A custom-hous^^^ 
officer, a fex-hound in cover, or a ferret in a rabbit warren, coulc^^ 
not have made a keener search in their respective pursuits than dic^ 
the little black-haired urchins, from eight years downwards, in m^ 
knapsack, my g'ame-bag, and my pockets. I know not what they 
looked for, if not the mere gratification of curiosity, for they cer- 
tainly took nothing. The young men examined my gun, shot-pouch, 
and powder-horn, with critical attention; and the old fathers of the 
hamlet eyed me with a gaze worthy of craniological acumen and 
observation. 

Fortunately for me, two or three of the party understood and spoke 
French. Among them was a young fellow, who, in resuming the 
costume of his native district, had not entirely thrown aside some of 
the difttinguishing marks of military service. He wore mustachios, 
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and a black itock, and looked stiff-necked and formal in comparison 

with his elastic and loose-limbed companions. His manners, too, 

bad somethmg ot ostentation and parade, and be seemed inclined to 

lord it over the others. . He pushed himself forward in his civilities, 

tnd would have drilled his comrades into a more distant demeanor 

than was natural to them, or pleasing to me. He had not, however, 

any thing actually disagreeable in him ; and had I met him in any 

other circle than among the children of nature, of whom he once 

was one, I should have probably singled him out as a soldier, but a 

little sp<Hled by the foppery and pomp of hi84)rofession. 

Among the objects of wonder discovered in my knapsack (when, 
searching for a pair of stockings, I first openbd it to the admiring 
gaze of Uie observers,) two seemed to attract particular regard, viz. 
I pocket map of France, and aii eleven-keyed flute. The first was 
greedily gazed on by an old man, whose keen quick eye seemed 
meant by nature for the study of the rule and square ; and had I but 
the-requsite knowledge of the science of sciences, I think 1 should 
We found the algebraical bump particularly prominent on, what 
appeared to me, his smooth round pate. He was evidently much 
pleased, and not. a little puzzled, by the mathematical mysteries dis- 
played before him. His eye asked for information, but he could not 
Hiake himself understood. He was forced to apply to the young sol- 
dier, who acted as interpreter, and by this medium 1 explained the 
Purposes of those mystic lines, over which the old peasant had been 
lH>ndering. 

He was delighted when I pointed out Pan, and the windings of 

^lie Gave, and the banks of one whose tributary streamlets we were 

^lien making our harmless partition of district and provinces. But 

'^be parallels of latitude were quite beyond his powers ; and 1 was not 

^ little amused at the air of importance and learned research with 

^hich he announced his conjecture, that they were meant to desig- 

'Xiate the course of rivers ; heedless, like many a profound theorist, 

whether they flowed up or down hill— over or under mountains — 

or had their sources in the sea, or out of it. 

As for the flute, it excited an admiration as boundless as it was 
general. Nothing like it had ever found its way into these remote 
parts. The slender reed of the mountain-shepherd, or the simple 
fife of the village musician, had no claims to those gorgeous and em- 
barrassing distinctions which rifle the pockets of fools, puzzle their fin- 
gers, and falsify their instrument. In short, the monstrous improve- 
ments of a late immortal projector had probably never penetrated to 
the vale of Olcron, had not my knapsack been furnished identically 
as it was. I was determined, however, to make the best of a bad 
bargain ; and when, yielding to the solicitations of the lads, and the 
wistful looks of the lasses around me, I took up the flute to prove the 
possibility of using it, I made a clatter among the keys (clumsily 
enough had I chosen to confess it,) which fixed my reputation as 
firmly as the principles of the music I so marred. I received in 
acknowledgment an ample dose of that silent applause so palatable 
and easy oi digestion ; and luckily for me, there was no Plato of the 
party, to Mk what 1 meant by the noise made. 
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All this while the g^od woman to whom the cottage belonged was 
preparing for me a truly pastoral meal. Eges, milk, honey, batter, 
and bread were placed before me, all perfecUy delicions in quality, 
and in «uch proportions, as are fitting for mountain appetifes. 

As the table filled, the room emptied ; and the delicacy of my rus- 
tic circle in thus retiring, caused me full as much pleasure, I warrant 
it, as tliey had experienced from the most extravagant exhibition of 
my musical skill. My kind entertainer appeared to enjoy high re- 
spect among the villagers. She spoke French well, and had a smat- 
tering of Spanish. I had no time to inquire particulars of a history 
which, from her erudition, intelligence, and good manners, promised 
something above her station. I only learned that, in her youth, she 
had lived at Bayonne, where her futher had been empk>yed in the 
customs, and where she acquired her knowledge ; and that on his 
losing his situation and his head, during the troubles of the Revela- 
tion, she had retired to the protection afforded by the honest Basques, 
and the obscure village. 

Having told me so much, she left me to the discission of ray ex- 
quisite repast. While I ate and cogitated, I heard a confused mur- 
mur, lake the humming ot a mighty 4warm of bees ; and in that kind 
of restless curiosity which often breaks in on our mest important mo- 
ments, I looked out of the window into the little garden, and on the 
lawn, to discover whence the sound proceeded. But it became fainter ' 
as I approached the open air. I was fain to sit down again unsatisfied, 
but the buzz continued ; and, determined to explore the whole apart- 
ment, I opened a couple of little closets, a clothes-press, and a salt- 
box, without any result but disappointment. I next groped round the 
walls', and one side of the room being formed by a wooden partition 
papered over, I clapped my ear close to it, and found myself on the 
high road to information. The sounds were louder and m'ore distinct ; 
so feeling for a chink between the planks of the partition, I pierced a 
little hole through the paper wiih the screw attached to my pocket 
knife, and applying my eye to it, I perceived about a dozen of the 
peasant children seated on a form, and conning over their lessons ; 
while placed before a little rickety deslr, in an old oak arm-chair, 
was my hostess, in all the tempered majesty of a village school- 
mistress. 

The temple was homely, the priestess plain, and the votaries of 
little worth; but knowledge was the goddess they invoked I That 
was sufficient for me ; and I protest, that the most dazzling display of 
academieal pomp never inspired me with deeper devotion lor learning 
than I was filled with on beholding this humble tribute to its value. 

Being refreshed and satisfied, I prepared to set out ; but my pro- 
ceedings being carefully observed by Uie young people on the green, 
they no sooner saw-that I had finished my meal, than they advanced 
towards* toie 'in a body. While I had been eating, they had all pre- 
pared themselves ibr dancing; and they n6w came gaily forwards, to 
reqtiestiny perfbrmance on the fltite. ThAt being easily accorded I 
took^tarf'StMion in frOttt of' th'^ house, on a bench overhung hy vines 
and honeysttckles. The daioedtis w^resoon in their places, and the 
opera never showed a diii|>li^ of'^'mdre ^natural agility and taste.. 
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Flowers and Mbbons bad been hastily twined in the hair of the fe- 
males. They all, to use an Irish phrase, ** handled their feet" with 
uncommon grace, and the whole group was a fine Fpecimen of the 
living pictorosque. Two of the girls had castanet), the use of which 
&ey had learned from some straggling Spaniards who had tairied 
Jiwhile in the villa, e. Two of the young men carried those little tam- 
bourins which formed a constant accompaniment to the dances of the 
Basques; andl, discarding the use of a good two-thirds of my eleven 
keys, contrived to play, in tolerable time and tune, soma of those 
sweet country dances in which the French do positively excel all 
nations. 

The dance being ended, I fairly began to take leave. I shook bands 
with every one around me ; and the reader may believe me, that when 
I relinquished the grasp of my erudite hostess, she blushed a deep 
blush of offended pride on finding a piece of money in her palm. She 
did not speak a word, but stepping briskly up to mc as I turned round, 
the replaced.it in my hand, and there was in her manner a modest de- 
termination which utterly forbid a renewal of the affront. 

My old mathematician was sitting under a lime-tree musing on the 
iDap. He stood up, and offered it to me with a look as it he had been 
Parting from a dear fiiend. I put it between his hands as 1 cordially 
shoek them, and in a way to mark that such was its final destination, 
■tie looked quite surprised and happy ; placed one hand on his heart, 
-^nd with the other took off his cap, and swept it down to the grass. I 
wished to say ** good bye " to the soldier, but I saw that he skulked 
-lound a clump of acacias, and evidently avoided me. 

I asked the school- mistress if she knew the cause of this caprice. 
"Alas! my dear sir," said she, ytu know not the wound yen have 
unconsciously given to the vanity of the poor fellow. He is the mu- 
sician, "par ezceUence, of the whole village ; but the shrill tones of his 
fife are, I fear, forever hushed. Nothing, 1 think, could console him 
for this day's disgrace.*' 

No, no, said I to myself, after a moment's pause, it is impossible. 
By Jove, I cannot, will not be always a fool ! To buy it was bad 
enough, but to give it away in this manner would be worse. <* My 
%(iod hostess, I am indeed sorry that my gaudy instrument should have 
put the poor lad out of conceit with his more simple, but, no doubt, 
sweeter one. Tell him so for me, and that I hope he will soon change 
his key; aiid discard all discord from his feelings. To you I should be 
glad to give some little proof of my esteem. Do take this little edi- 
ftoo of La Fontaine's Fables. I have carried it in my pocket for some 
leagues, and it has helped me to shorten many of them. Tt is not of 
Value enough to be refused, and only worth acceptance for the excel- 
lence of the matter, and the good will of the donor." 

** I take- it with pleasure, and thankfully," replied she ; " and the 
only thing I can offer you in return is this scrap of a pamphlet, which 
&9 relating to our country, may interest you for half an hour." 

J t0(jk her present, and glancing my eye on the title, found it to be 
in Trench, " The Birth of Henry IV." I rolled it up and put it 
carefully in my pocket to be read at m/ leisure. 

Several handkerchiefs and herrets were waved after me as I 

yo2<. I. 11 
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wound down the hill, followed by Ranger; wliose round paunch and 
sober pace did honor to the ho^pitahtj of tlie village.^ The last thin^ 
I saw of these unsophisticated people was the lovely girJ, whose falf 
I have recounted, walking slowly in a shady path with her fover— • 
for 1 would lay a good round wager that he was her lover, ay, and 
her favored lover too. 

As I passed them, they both, by signs and 'looks, wished me a 
pleasant walk — a compliment which I thought it quite unnecessary to 
return. My eyes said something to them in reply, however, which 
was answered on the part of the nymph^ 

With a smi^e that glow'd 
Celestial rosy-red, love's proper hue ' 

and by the lover with a look of self-content, which seemed te say 
that he agreed with me perfectly. 

The echoing sounds of the ball, which once more came upon my 
ear, told me that the much loved ganqie was in full play. I believe I 
had one passing thought of something Tike chagrin, to think that my 
departure had left so sVight an impression on the villagers. But this 
was quickly replaced by the consoling fancy that they had recourse 
to their sports to banish their regrets : and one self-sufficien\ notion 
followed another, as fast as vanity could string them together, or folly 
give them utterance. It is, however, certain that I hurried^ray pace 
at a marvellous rate, to the great discomfiture of Ranger's digestion ; 
and any ill-natured reader may account for my speed, by supposing that 
I feared to encounter a new burst of jollity, which might have 
thrown me back into the sad belief that 1 was no longer thought of. 

I walked in a beautiful valley. A clear stream, as is usual in 
these mountain hollows, ran in the middle, and the hilly banks were 
covered with woods. A few straggling cottages, like outliers from 
the village herd, were perched in little nooks upon the heights, and 
the dark green of the vegetable garden, attached to each, formed a 
rich contrast to the yellow corn-fields and bright meadows which 
surrounded them. The variety of position in thes'e lofty regions 
makes a variety of climates within a small compass. In some oT the 
exposed and open places the harvest was far advanced. In others 
more sheltered from the sun, it was just begun. The upland mea- 
dows were in some parts mewed : in others, the group of after-grass 
was springing, under the influence of continual irrigation from a 
dozen ever-flowing streams. The low grounds near the rivulet, 
were now yielding their treasures to the labor of the mower, and in 
one spot, where I stopped to gaze on the lovely scenery, I heard 
the flail, the sythe, and the sickle joined in a harmony of rural 
sounds. 

Just there the confluence of several streamlets from the hills had 
formed a basin of water, which worked out a considerable excavation 
in the banks. The earth was quite washed away from the base of a 
large rock at the side where I walked, and my path was abruptly 
terminated on the pebbly edge of the little lake. To have ctimed the 
rock, hy means of the creeping shrubs which covered it, would have 
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Veen very difficult if MflHIgerous, aod no one being in sight to «tim- 
alate my love of faai|yEnd not attempt it. Besides, I considered that 
ifl even got to the tl^l wight have to descend again in search of an 
outlet. Something told me, too, that I was not the first who had arriv- 
ed at tile termination of the little road ; and I thought the chances were 
against its having been made for the mere purpose of leading people 
intoascrape. I therefore determined to call for help, hoping at 
least, that the genus of the stream would deign to come to my aid. 
i ioadly hallooed ** Boat! boat!'^ and my call whs not long unnoticed. 
Close to where I stood, and almost touching the rock which pro* 
jeeted over the water, a little pointed prow came suddenly towards 
me; and as the full length of the boat came in view, it swung up to 
the beacb, by the management of a rope and pulley attached to the 
rock, but which escaped my previou'i observation. No living thing 
appeared, but I did not hesitate to accept the courteous but silent 
offer of a passage, and, stepping gallantly over the side, I put myself 
under the protection of all the nymphs and naiads that ever ruled or 
flportedin these waters. 

As soon as I was embarked, the little canoe swung round again, 
^d was pulled by some invisible hand round the rock, to a romantic 
little cove about ten yards at the other side. Still there was no 
OQe to be seen. This looked certainly very much like enchantment 
*^l>ut it was no enchantment afler all. For while I stood with one 
foot on the gunnel and another on shore, looking my inquiries from 



J'iU and dale, a hoarse gruff* voice called out, "Here! (his way!" 
^ followed the d'nrectioa of the ungracious tones; and, at half a 
^^Zen paces from me, observed a kind of grotto, or hut or hovel, 



^hich was a puzzling mixture of the architecture of beautiful nature 

^^ rude art. Wishing to describe it by an epithet clear and con- 

^'^e, I shall call it the rustic -composite ; and 1 shall be happy to show 

^y of my curious readers a copy from this model when ever it 

^*^aaea the Fates to allow me to 

Call one spot of all the world my own. 

Peeping out from a little loop.hole in this resting-place was a 
^ougb-looking personage, of an aspect such as Sharon might have 
^liown bad he been a toll gatherer instead of a ferryman. Having 
^o strongly developed taste for jnechanics, I did not feel any desire 
^t^ examine the contrivance by which he brought his boat to harbor 
^nd then sent her out again for a new freight; and not finding any 
^hing inviting in his physiognomy or address, I paid him his stnis 
^nd made my way up the the path which ascended a tolerably high 
liill. I meant to indulge myself, when I should reach the top, with a 
"view of the country, and a perusal of the schoolmistresses phamplet; 
"but a new rencontre retarded for a little the gratification of my 
curiosity, and the reader cannot grumble if he shares the same fate. 
As I prepared to ascend, my eye was caught by a figure descend- 
ing rapidly towards me. It was that of a man, tall, stout, and vigor- 
ous. A broad-leafed hat covered his head. He wore a blue tight 
cotton vest, small-clothes of the same, with large lies of red tape. 
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His legs were bare ; and sandals of undreMV^Cinr-hide, tEe ba 



ward, were tied round his ankles with thong^jf leather. In a I 
belt buckled round his waist were attached a mall hatchet, for c 
ing bis passage through the glaciers, and a paii of iron-spiked i. 
without which it is impossible to travorse the snowy regions at the 
mit of the mountains. Across his shoulders was flung a short car 
and in his hand he bore a staff spiked at one end, to aid his asce 
the passes of ice then glittering before us 

The moment he perceived me, he stopped short, sprung half bt 
a large stone ; and in an instant his carbine was cocked, and hii 
fixed fiercely on me. ** Friend or foe ?** asked he in Spanish, a: 
a tone which sounded like a positive declaration of war. 

** I am a traveller,'* replied I, **^ud a foe to no honest man." 
looked at me a moment sternly, but not so fiercely as at first ^ and 
ing nothing hostile in my attitude or manner, he stepped towardi 
his carbine ia his hand, ready for action if required, and* taking 
to keep' the advantage of the high ground. As he* approached, I r 
the but-end of my gun upon the ground, and waited hts address. 
I am not mistaken, sir," said he in French,. ** yon arer not a Fre 
man.'* 

" You are right," replied f. 

** English, by the Virgin ! " exclaimed he, and springing fori 
he sti'etched out his hand. Though not quite in unison with tb< 
petuous warmth of his friendship, I gave him my hand, and reci 
a squeeze that tingled through every nerve of my Body. His e] 
the same time brightened ; a flush of swarthy red showed itse 
the dark brown of his cheek, and he smiled as if he wassincerel' 
heartily pleased. 

Viewing him in this light, without a shade of the ferocity w 
first struek me, I thought him, and stiVl think he was, the handsc 
man I ever saw. His black hair curled down upon his shoulders, 
did not wear mustachios, but his upper lip only was shaved, ant 
beard and whiskers were bushy and short, such as we give to a 
man hero of from thirty to forty years of age. His shirt was op 
the neck, and exposed his bi*east covered with curly hair, and dis| 
ing a most imposing breadth aiul strength. " You are English," • 
h*y " I Spanish — »re we not then friends ? "* He spoke in his 
language. I replied in French,, whieh was easier to me, that I h 
our nations were and would be always friends. 

" I hope so too," cried he, "for many a day have I fought sid 
side with the noble English. From the Ebro to the Adour we mar 
step by step together ; and the passes of these hills have many a 
heard the echo of my carbine joined with that of Wellington's 
non." 

" You are no longer a soldier ?" asked I. 

" No, I am now nothing more nor less than a smuggler, 
since the affair of Orthes^ there below us, where I got a Fn 
bullet through my body, I have trod the roads of these, my n: 
mountains, making out life and' cheating the king, just as well 
could. You see I tell you frankly what I am, lest you might 
me for worse. A smuggler, mind you, not a robber. But, if 
wou*4 knew me better, ask Mina. — They say he is at Paris. 
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^01 the character of JoMf Ramirez, the Guerilla of Jaca ! But time 
presseg. I have a long road before me, and inu^t not tarry. God he 
withym! Adieu !" - 

Repeating, with these words, the friendly and forcible squeeze of 
the baud, the smuggler parted from me, and was in a minute or two in 
deep conversation with the toll-taker at the rivulet side. The latter 
pointed to me, as if counselling caution; but the other, without look- 
ing at me, shook his head, and clapped his companion on the shoulder, 
18 much as to say, <* Fear nothing — he is E^nglish.'* 

The short conference being ended, the smuggler stepped into the 
boat, without once turning his head to salute friends or look for foes. 
He wheeled round the cliff, and was in a moment lost to my sight, 
but not forever. In about an hour afterwards, as I gazed from the 
top of the hill, at whose foot we parted, at the splendid view, and 
tbrilled with a delight ever new to me, at the near prospect of these 
stupendous mountains — 1 saw a dark cloud come sweeping down their 
nde; and marching stoutly to meet it, the hardy figure of the smug- 
gler caught my attention. He had made most rapid way ; yet the 
Tarious winding of the vales, and the lesser hills which he had cross- 
ed, kept him still sufficiently near to enable me to view him dis- 
tinctly. Wishing to give him a aignal of recollection and good will, 
I fired a shot, which reverbrated in a hundred echoes round me, but 
be either did not hear the report, or scorned to pay attention to it. 

I sat down at the moment on a smooth spot ; and on one of the frag- 
iDentsof rock which weie scattered round me, I sketched the fol- 
lowing lines : It was not the fault of either the subject or the scene 
that they were not better. 

THE MOUNTAINEER. 

Brave, enterprising, firm, and proud, 

He boldly steps the dangerous path, 
Faces the gathering thunder-cloud, 

Indifferent to its rising wrath : 
Scorning the shelter of the rock- 
Shrinks not, but dares the hail-storm's shock ; 
Or in some wind -worn crevice laid, 
A granite cushion for his head, 
Proof 'gainst the blast, unharm'd by cold, 

Alike from fear and sorrow free ; 
His rough-bed freedom's vantage-hold, 

His shade the wings of liberty. 

The riot of the heavens gone by. 
Once more the sun relumes the sky, 
And strikes the hill with burning glow. 
While lightnings scorch the vales below.— 
But the bold mountaineer defies 
These fierce contentions of the-skies : 
Bounds from the earth with activa spring, 
And like the untamed forest-king. 
Who quits his couch, uprouscd by rain^ 
Shaking the big drops from his mane.— 
This mouolain monarch leaves his lair, 
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Biashes Ihe cold shower from hi* hair y 
Unfearing tracks his prompt advance, 
Nor deigns to cast one backward glance. 
JKo dastvd doabts may Hnger near 
The free born breeze that wantons here. 
Piire as the fine and subtle breath 

That sports o'er Erin's circling wavo, 
Wsitting to erery reptile death, 

Hot health and welcome to the brave. 

Such vigorous essence, pore and wild. 
Inhaiea the mountain's roving child } 
Biit the best boast of Krin's pride, 
Sofl, social jo^s, he cast aside. 
He owes no binding ties to man ; 

Bnt such as he is, fiercely free — 
He scorns the jaraon that would scan 

The different shades of rank's degree. 
To him all equal. By one proof 

He' measures mind and body botfa.-*- 
tkrenigth is bis standard— Jar aloof 
He flings all goods of meaner growtfi, 
And judges by this general scade 
The lowly hind ol Lasto's Tale ; 
Tlie somewhat civilized, who bask 
in the dull freedom of Venasque > 
Polish'd or rustic ; vile or good ; 
Plebeian, nobl?, learned, rude, 
The beggar, wretch, or him who reignr 
Lord of Iberia's wide stretched plains—- 
Feeble and false in every thing ; 
By force a patriot as by fraud a kinj^ ! 
Sufth is the tide of thought that fills 
The wayward wanderer of the hills. 
Boundless as Nature *s self he roves, 
And nature for her grandeur loves. 
No weaknin^ power his passion stirs; 
His friendships are witti her and hers: 
Unknown to him each siren charm, 
Which lurerthe listening wretch to harm f 
Those arts refined, which, meant to blese, 
Sink into sorrows and excess. 
His ^he b(»ld intercourse that growv 
To greatness fVnm the things it knows :, 
His fellowship is grand and high ; 
He talks with tempests. The vast sky — 
The massive glacier, huge and hoar — 
« The rushing blast-— >the torrent's roar— 

These his familiars; stem and strong :— ' 
He lisfw in youth their lofty tongue. 
Grows in their spirit, takes their tone, 
And makes their attributes his own. 
Such sure was man's priinevai state, 
Like Natucp, noble, wild, and great; 
Meant for a monarch, not the slave 
Of self-born conquest ;— proudly brave 
With Lion ItHik and eagle eye. 
Firm foot on earth, and tfaottghts on High. 
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So came the being, rudely ffrand, 
Wann-glowin{^ from his maker's h and , 
So stelk'd in Eden's bowers, till sin. 
Damping his energies, crept in, 
And art entwined its chill caress 
To tame hu gji>dlike savageness. 

It is not necessary to state bow often the rerses h^ve been recon- 
«i<i6red and retouctied, nor the ezact'tlme occupied in the first reugh 
sVetch; hu^ the mountaineer was out of sight when I had finished; 
«nd luckily for me, a cottage was in view, where I made sure of a 
Icsdging fbr the night, which was not far distant. But before I quitted 
my resting pluce, 1 took out the schoolmistress's pamphlet : and 
taincying that I had, in even this one day, seen' enough to give me a 
just notion of the people of Henry IV., I tbeught I was fitly prepared 
^6 read the account of his birth. 

r found, on examining it, that what I got of the pamphlet was but 
apart of a wliole. All that preceded or followed the subject of Hen- 
Ty'g birth was tbrn away; but these fbw pages Were perfect, and 
seemed from the conelbsion to have been recontly published. When 
I theught of turning it into English, I did not conceive myself bound 
fo adhere very cfosely to the meagre sketch, nor the errorsit con- 
tained ; and I therefore made sortae most unmerciful interpolations, 
^e reader being thus informed that I am not responsible fbr all Of 
this trifle, will, I trust, make an equitable at>d candid distribution; 
^iz. to place any thing that may please' him to my ciedit, and give 
tile merit of wb^t he does not like to the French writer, on whose 
^Uodation my iJitbors were built 



" iSSkke Haste, wife — I am just rea4y to set out. Make haste, make 
Aaste !*' 

At the voice of her impatient husband, the good wife called h^r 
^on and grand' on to receive the orders of the old man. The son 
^ame first. *■*■ Joseph, you* will remain all night upon the hill, until 
^ou see the flame glowing on the towers of tht royal chateau. Yoii 
"Will then light the fkggots which are ready prepared, that the whole 
valley may learn at once that a child is born to our good king^. Tou 
know, a singliE^ fiVe announces a girl : three — ah ! ifit was buta boy ! 
woe to the Spaniards ! our beautiful Navarre WDuld not' be long in 
their hands. But now our king is old, and' the husband of his daugh- 
ter sheds, in the sertice of Henry II., that blood which should be 
poured out in conquering the paternal estates. And the Princess 
Jeanne! why, with all the courage of a man, oH! why is she a 
woman ?" 

Joseph set out for the hill, and Enriot waited for his grandfather to 
apeak again. ** My child,*' said the old man, after a long pause, 
"you are to-day twenty years of age. To-day I should like to pre- 
sent you to your king : — ^you must come with me." The lad trem- 
bled* with joy ; the grandsir^ went on. " Wife, give me my arms^* 
thoie which I carried' in our last battle againiit the Spaniards. Alas ! 
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it is a long^ time since then. I that day had the glory of shielding^ 
with my body my wounded kin^." The dame obeyed the order ', 
the arms were taken out of the family chest, and the old man brought 
them to the door of the cottage. The sun was sinking behind the 
hills, and threw a stream of dazzling light upon these relics of the 
veteran's glory. They were brilliant, for he took a pride in keeping 
off the ravages of rust. He placed the glittering helmet upon 
his head ; a battered cuirass covered his broad and manlv chest ; 
in his leathern belt he hung the broad-sword which had parried 
the stroke meant for his monarches life; and lastly, he flung across 
his shoulders the scarlet cloak, on which were embroidered, in blue 
worsted, the two cows — the arms of Beam. 

Enriot was quickly prepared. A graceful cap half hid his long, 
brown hair ; an open vest, loose breeches, woolen stockings, embroi- 
dered in different colors, and worked by his mother's hands, with 
thick shoes, completed his dress. In one hand he lightly balanced 
the knotted staff, which served for support in dimbinfir the hills. 
The other carried a small basket^ into which his grandfather had put 
a piece of course bread, a clove of garlic, freshly gathered and a bot- 
tle of old wine of Jurancon*. 

Afler the old man had re ninded the women to take to their prayers 
the moment the bells should announce the commencing labor of the 
princess, and cautioned them to pray strongly for a boy, he and Enriot 
set out. For several days the whole district had awaited with anxiety 
this important event. Rising in the morniqg, they thought.it impossi" 
ble that it could be delayed till night ; and many a sound-sleeping peas- 
ant had been startled from his rest, during the week just passed^ with 
fancied tinglings from the steeple of Pau — while some, amongst whom 
was Ibarria, for so the old man was named; made regular daily pilgrim- 
ages to the castle gates. The result of these expeditions had been 
hitherto only disappoinjtment, but a new dream every night promised 
positive intelligence for the following day. He moreover remem- 
bered well, that when he was a stripling, full half a century before, 
a reputed magician had foretold, that the day on which he had a 

frandson twenty years old would be the proudest day he had ever 
nown. That might, to be sure, have been the case from natural 
feeling alone, unconnected with the birth of princes,; but Ibarria 
insisted that there was something great woven into the prophecy : 
and this day being also the day of full moon, he reckoned with a 
certainty, in which he was borne out by the opinions of all the old 
women around, that the Princess Jeanne was to become that" day the 
mother of a race of kings. 

Ibarria, having served for a long period in the body guard of the 
king Navarre, had accompanied his master in his retirement to Pau. 
The grateful monarch had given to his old soldier a house at Juran- 
con, and had appointed him to the care of the royal vineyards There 
this faithful follower, in his honorable trust, passed his quiet days; 
recounting to his children the virtuous and courageous actions of the 
master whom he loved so well. He nourished in their breasts two 
powerful passions — affection for his prince, 'and hatred of his foes. 
He had long indulged the expectation of seeing his king reconquer 
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Pimpefana, but it was nearly dimipated, when the situation of the 
Priocess Jeanne awoke his slumbering ideas, and flattered his an- 
cient hopes. He waited with impatience the promised infant, the 
loticipated redressor of his mastoids wron^. 

There nev^et was a people more devoted to their soverei^i than 
were the people of Beam. There was a noble frankneM in the char- 
acter of the old monarch that associated admirably with their own. 
They lored him as a father ; and his daughter shared their hearts 
with him. The circumstance of her having first felt the movement! 
of the chiM within her bosom while in camp with her husband ia 
Picardy, amidst the sound of drums and trumpets, flattered their 
warlike superstition ; and they had with one voice settled (and it 
was prophetic) that this forthcoming child was to be first a boy, and 
tlien s hero. Animated by this joyful hope, they waited the an* 
Douneement of a prince with that respectful confidence inspired by 
faith in the i^oodness of the All- wise. 

It was now the commencement of winter; but it was one of thosH 
winters into which the warm farewell of the departing season blends, 
as does the brilliant green with the dusky purple of a rainbow ; when 
Ae trees retain their leaves beyond their wonted time, and a casual 
nightingare is still heard to pour his melody upon the la^t traces 
of the dying year. The heavens still kept their serenity, and the 
earth its verdure ; and the day seemed ruled by the lingering spirit 
of aatumnal mildness. 

As the travellers pursued thtflr route, afler evening had closed in, 
^barria had taken up his fayorite strain ; he was talking of the wis- 
dom of the king, and the virtuesof the princess. It was the first time, 
Perhaps, that Enriet had listened to his grandfather with a forced at- 
'eatioD, for they were close upon the dwelling of the venerable and 
^•lllant Franke. <*Let us quit the road and take the mountain-path,'* 
'«iid the old man suddenly, on perceiving the chesnut- trees which 
fj^^ed the roof of his ancient fellow-soldier. "The way will bo 
^T^ger, but my heart will not throb with indignation against «he per- 
^^ious friend who betrayed my confidence. My rage surprises you, 
^^rhaps. Listeu to me, child ! Learn, that before I married my good 
^Ife, whom God bless and preserve ! I had long loved a young maid- 
^>1 of the vale of Maia. Franke was my friend— became ray rival — ■ 
^^d^ during my absence in the wars, possessed himself of her for 
^Vhom I would have given my life. Oh, but she was good aud hand- 
^^me ! You have seen her grand-daughter Laurinette ? She is her 
'^ery image. You must havo remarked her — is she not lovely ?" 

Enriot made an inclination of the head!, for he had remarked the 

^irl. He followed his grandfather awhile in silence ; but just as they 

^ame to a little grove of aeacias, he cast a look among the trees, and 

toughed. Receiving no answer, he suddenly clapped his hand to his 

tbrehead and exclaimed, "What a head I have here ! Dear grandfath 

er, will you forgive me ? 1 have left behind me the boddice which 

sister Catrine has woiked for Mademoiselle de Montbrun, and which 

I so positively promised to take to Pau. I must step back for it." 

"You must nonstop back for it, stupid boy!" said old Ibarria, 
iharply. " What, keep me willting at a time Uko this,, when ail the 
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country is pressing to the castle — and for a paltry boddice, fors 
**But, consider, sir, it is meant to do honor to our princess, a 
youn)( prince she is sure to give us! And you know, m 
grandfather, that walk as fast as you will, I shall overtake yoi 
ease before you reach the rivejr." 

This reasoning was conclusive with Ibarria, for he was fond 
notion of honoring the princess and the prince he was so s- 
and nothing was to him a trifle which tended to that point. B( 
he was proud of Enriot's t^ility, and Iove4 to follow, him wi 
eyes as he bounded along the mountain-paths, full as gracefi 
almost as fleet, as the Izard which he chased from pic to 
'^ **Go along then puppy!" cried Ibarria — and Enriot was iii 
ment at full speed. 

Laurinette, whom Enriot had remarked, was at this identic: 
ment in one of her most peevish and fretful moods ; but her pe 
ness had something so gentle and bewitching in it, that it wai 
preferred to other people's good humor. Her temper, was 
however, tried to the utmost, for Franke, her grandfather, had 
her sit down to her usual evening's task of reading him to sleep 
by an uncommon perversity, -had not begun to do^e at the sec 
third page, as was his regular custom. Laurinette turned he 
otlener towards a little acacia grove, visible from the window 
she fixed them upon the old history of the Kings of Navarre, 
breaks which she thus made in thQ narrative kept up the atten 
the old man, defeating her own object, and the: natural eflectd 
narrative itself. 

She thus went on for some time, but was at last on the p 
losing all command of herself, for she saw the moonlisrht i 
mixing with the gray vapors that covered the mountain tops 
she would certainly have burst into tears had not her grandfath 
gan to nod in his chair, and in a moment more given a nasal 
that he was fast asleep. Laying down her book, she was pre] 
to steal towards the door, when a voice, nst new to her, wa 
from the gdrde|[i the following 

RUSTIC serenade;. 

I. 

Laurinette dear, the sun is down, / 

His last glance fades on the mountam's peak } 
And the drooping iieads of the herbage browo, 

Are faintly tinged with his yellow streak. 
Tt)e moisten 'd foliage warmly weeps ; " 

Still is the villagers' evening hmq^ 
Nature is hush'd, and echo sleeps — 

Lauiliiette dear to thy lover come ! 

• 

n. 

Mark in the eastern heavens a light 

That shines on the flowers which the dews have wet ; 
'Tia the wakening glance of tlfe qaeea of night, 
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And, slotbf ol girl ! thou comest not jet. 
The nightengale warbles bis notes of love, 

Perch'd on tbe quivering branches high. 
While the fluttering leaves roisht be Uiougbt to move 

In time to his moonlight melody. 

IIL 

The rivulets gush from the mountain springs 

To freshen the still warm breath of the vale ; 
Zephyr is out on his silvery wings, 

And pleasure is floating abroad on the gale. 
But pleasure, and beauty, and music, all 

To the heart of the lover are •hill and dumb, 
While the maiden he dotes on slights his call. 

Then Laurinette dear to thy lover come ! 

The echo to this last line was a sweet embrace from the lips of the 
lovely girl; and Enriot forgot for a moment all else in the world. 
It will be divined by the reader that this young couple had 
been a long time very good friends, unknown to their grandsire?, 
whose enmity had kept them asunder. It will probably be su^pect- 
6<1 too, that the asserted forgetfulness oC the boddice was wholly a 
. fabrication of the amorous Enriot. Such was the truth ; for the bod- 
dice had been snugly deposited in bis bosom on his leaving home, 
3Dd had he but had a glimpse of Laurinette in passing the acacitt 
^ove, he would not have been forced to the falsehood. As it was, 
I hope it will be held venial in such a good cause, without any seri- 
ous injury to religion or morals. 

The stolen interview was as rapidi as lightning, and as brilliant 

N.' The moment it lasted it might be called a drop of **the essence 

°^ time.*' The hearts of the lovers was the alembic in which it was 

"oubly distilled ; and its fragrance had not evaporated when Enriot 

rfjoined his grandfather at half a league's distance from the house of 

•^''anke. "Well, flir, I have caught you," cried he, panting for 

ycatb. "You are a good boy," replied the old man, and they went 

*''ently on. 

The birth-day of an heir is joyous foi* a family. How glorious for 
^ kingdom is the birth-day of a sovereign ! Hardly were the first 
*'[i'okes of the bells heard by the anxious inhabitants of Pau, than 
J'^ey rushed^out to inquire the news. The lively sounds spread quick- 
ly over the plain, through which the Gave winds tranquilly along. — 
-^bey struck upon the ears of Ibarria and Enriot, just as they had 
^ached the rising grounds which stretch before the town and towers of 
^au. They had both beejLfpuKun^ -tii^A silent. Ibarria's thoughts 
Had swept over a space neany as extensive as is allotted to the lite of 
^an — had dwelt awhile on his early hours — then rush«d back to pros* 
^nt days — and ended by subsijling into mental prayers for a prince. 
Enriot was thinking of something elte.'* 

" On, on, my boy ! we loiter. I would not for my whole vintage 
be too late." They hurried up the ascent. The straining eyes of the 
old Qian would have penetrated the hill. Enriot burned with impa- 
ti«nce» but slackened his steps to keep pace with his grandsire. At 
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last the fuller souads of the bells came •unobitruoted on their ears; 
they reached the summit; and the whole eoehaotiog panorama, lit 
by the full moon burst upon their sight. 

The Spanish proverb says that <* they have seen nothing who have 
not seen Seville." How little have they seen who have not seen 
Pau ! Its lovely sloping hill covered with gardens and vineyards: 
its neat buildings, rising in gradations of beauty, and reposing in 
masses ef verdure ; its proud and glitteiing castle towering over all, 
with white flags floating salutation to the rivers, the forests, the 
mountains ! — But who can describe it ? O no one. — It is one of those 
views to be seen and felt; when the mind is raised by the contempla- 
tion of nature's magnificence ; and the heart softened by the fulinesa 
of her bounty. 

Ibarria and Enriot had many a time viewed this scene ; biit they 
stopped, even now, awhile in involuntary admiration, and gazed up* 
on it till a dark cloud, covering the face oi the moon, robbed the 
landscape of its lustre, and warned them to proceed. The bells arfi 
still ringing ; they have now a downhill path, and they gain upon 
the road. But just as they reach the borders of the river, and at lh0 
Instant that they put their first step upon the bridge, the bells suddenly 
cease, and a fire bursts high from the castle's central tower. Th6! 
travellers stop short — their Expectant e^es are fixed upon the otheK 
towers. Let the Imagination fancy their appearance. — Their quick- 
ened pulse, and breath arrested — their gazing countenances, flushed 
cheeks, and flawing hair — their picturesque attire — their graceful tig— 
ures! 

Thus they stood for some seconds, every one of which appeared an 
hour. ** But one. fire — but one grandfather ? " asked, rather than ex— 
claimed,- Eariot. ^* Great God, thy will he done! " cried the old- 
man. The suspense continued — it was intolerable. They could 
not have berne it longer, when a little gleam spread flickering on the 
western turret, and in an instant the combustible matter shot upwards 
its flames upon the sky. Another fire, on the corresponding turret^ 
completed the signal for a boy ; and salvos of artillery roared out. — 
The shouts of enthusiastic thousands joined the joyoas chorus; and 
the hills sent on from crag to crag reverberations of the sounds. 

Where are the travellers ? Ah ! behold them — on their ^nees 
their heads uncovered ; their hands clasped together, and raised to* 
wards Heaven; their eyes fixed towards the blazing signals; their 
cheeks streaming with tears ! 

They 'are soon again upon their feet, and quickly ascend the rapid 
phth which leads from the river to the castle. They pause but one 
moment to look back towards home, hoping to see their little 
iignal-fipe. They turn th^lr heads, aaMo see their signal-fire, no 
doubt — but it i» in vain that they would hope to distinguish it amongst 
a hundred blazing from the summit of a hundred hills. 

They reached the castle. ^ The portcullus was raised, the draw^ 
bridge down, anU no guards wiiire seen to obstruct the rush of the 
crowd. The court-yard was already filled when Ibarria and Enriot 
arcived« The uniiform of the old soldier, his respectable character, 
9i9 well as the well-known friendship of the king, were all so raanv 
causet for clearing a way for 'his approach. He penetrated through 
/ 
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ihe crowd, and directed his steps to the private sta{r-ca<ie, by which 

b«wa8 privileged to enter, leaving tlie grand approach to the thou- 

nnds who were, tor the first time promiscuouflly admitted. As he 

mounted the steps, followed by Enriot, a stra n o*" imi^ic seemed to 

invite his approach. Instead of the plaintive crirs which he expected 

to haVe beard, he distinguished an old song of the country, and was 

•orprised at any one venturing to sing at such a time. The air 

nu one of mingled tenderness and solemnity, and the words were 

pronoanced in a feeble and tremulous tone. Fatigued by his long 

ynSky and by the height of the stair-case, Ibarria stopped awhile to 

recover breath. Enriot stood wrapped in astonishment and awe ; and 

tkey beard the following 

SONG OF THE PRINCESS JEANNE • 

1. 

Sing ! for the voice of the newly bom 

Falls in sweet sounds on the m<fther'8 ear; 
Like the sun-beam miz'd with the cload of morn, 

On her cheek is a blended smiltj and tear. 

11. 

The TOWS of her lover, her husband's kiss, 
Were dear when in joy's young hour she smiled; 

fiot feeble and faint to her matron bliss 
As she clasps to her bosom her lirst-born child. 

[11. 

When the child is a man, to the battle field 

He will follow his father the foe to meet: 
And in victory's pride lay his foeman's shield. 

With a high-throbbing heart, at his mother's feet ! 

During the last stanza of the song Ibarria and Enriot had reach- 
^ the head of the stairs. The door before them was open and 
QO|[uarded. They hesitated an instant whether they should en- 
ter or not, and interchanged looks of mutual uncertainty. While 
thus silently, mentally debating, a woman, from the apartment within, 
perceiving them, ran forward, and exclaimed in a transport of joy, 
**Come in, come in ; he is born!" She drew them along, and led 
tfaem to the chamber of the princess, where they had been preceded 
by a multitude admitted without distinction or inquiry. 

* Jeanne d'Albret wishing to see her father's will, he promised to show 
it to her, ''A condition que dans I'enfantement elle lay cnanteroit une chan- 
son 'qfiMf* lay dit il, *qtie tu ne mtftastt paa un et^ant fUurevx et rechigne.^ 
La PrincessiB leluyjpromit, ot eat tant de courage, qae malgre les grandes 
donleura cfu'elle sanroit, eUe luy tint parole, et en ehanta une en son lan- 
ga^ Bemois.'' — HUt du Roy henry le Grcand, par de Ptr^fixtt t. i. p. lb. 

Notvrithstanding this aatherity of the Bishop of Rhodes, it will b« ob- 
served that 1 have made the princess sing qfUr the birth. 

vox., z ■ 12 
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The old monarch was leaning over his daughter's bed. He tool 
the infant from her arms, and raising it in hia own, he turned towards 
the arowd, and showing it to all, he cried aloud, "You see it is a 
boy V* It was at this moment that Ibarri^ taking from his grandsou'5 
basitet the clove of garlic and the wine, presented them to the kiDg» 
who kindly smiled, on recognizing hi» eld preserver. The monarcU 
himself then rubbed the clove of garlic to the iafant's lips an.l having 
poured a little <of the wine into a goblet, he otiered it to the child. 
He drank -it with avidity, and without uttering a cry ; and, as though 
his imperfect vision had acquired its powers, he turned rousd tke 
circle his half-open eyes. 

*^What is his name ?" asked a voice. Another exclalBied, *<Can 
him Henry, after his grandfather !" ♦'Be it so, said the old king; 
and all cried, ''Long live Henry V* The crowd which waited on the 
staircase, in the halls, the chambers, and the court-yard, echoed the 
cry thus sent forth ; and the sound of its genuine honesty would have 
bee a a good lessen for the venal and the factious, who sometimes 
open out their roaring throats. 

The monarch caused a wibdow to be thrown wide, and advanced 
upon the balcony. A tear of joy trickled down his hollowed cheek. 
The child which he carried in his arms seemed, to the admiring crowd, 
to wear a smile upon his unconscious lips; and his little hand, which 
was entangled in the grey beard of his grandsire, they would have it 
was playing there by design. The old king held up towards Heaven 
this son which it had bestowed upon his people ; and making a sign 
that he would speak, an immediate silence succeeded tHe buzz which 
had prevailed in the crowd. ** A child is born to all,'' said he. " He 
will love you as I love you." Observing near him an old soldier ei 
Navarre, who could not restrain his tears, " Be joyous and happy, 
my gallant friend,'* added he, with a tone and bearing that seemed 
like inspiration. " My Lamb has brought forth a Lion ! " * 

A burst of acclamation and delight, still louder than the former, 
welcomed these words of the monarch. Every approach to the cham- 
ber of the princess was then thrown open by his orders, that all 
might come and gaze upon the child — the hope of his race. 

There was m the castle a large tortoise-shell, which some sailors 
of Bayonne had formerly found on a distant shore, and which they 
had presented to the princess as one of the curious productions of the 
sea. This shell was placed in a large hall adjoining the chamber of 
the princes9, and it was in this extraordinary and unostentatious era- 
die that the old Henry placed his new-born namesake. '"I choose," 
said he, "that he should sleep in a cradle the gift of my people ; he 
who will one da/ be called on to wake and watch ever their welfare." 
The crowd rushed once more round the infant prince, and all admir* 



* " Les Espasnols avuient dit autrefois par raillerie sur la naissance de la 
more de notre Henry, ** Miracle ! la vache a fait une brebis,'' entendent 
par ce mot de vacbe, la Reine Marguerite, sa mere, car ils Kappelloient 
ainsi, et son roary, le vacber, faisant allusion auz armes de Beam, qui sent 
deux vaches. Le Roy Henry se souvenant de cette froide raillerie des Es- 
pagaols, disoit de joye, '' Voyez maintenant, ma brebis a enfante bb Lion i'' 
— Df PXBKFIXX, 1. 1. p* 17. 
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li his strength and beauty. The child was not at all alarmed at the 
tmeourse — a thing little extraordin-iry in one just horn, but which 
be people chose to consider a miracle, as it .«oine earlv Ini^tinct made 
lim already distinguish that he was in the midst of his devoled sub- 
zee ts. 

- Ibarria took this opportunity of approaching the monarch, holding 
Enriot by the hand. «At this moment of general devotion," said he, 
" my sovereign will not diwlain the offering of hi4 faithful servant." 
Then kneeling, with Enriot beside him, ** Here, my liej^e, I give 
yoQ this full-grown lad to be the honest follower of this noble infant, 
as I have been to your majesty." The king, puttinj^his hand on En- 
riot^s head, said solemnly, ** I bless you, my woithy lad. Grow up 
in the steps of your gallant grandsire, and a better blessing — that of 
Heaven — will be with you ! And now, Ibarria, you must return me 
kind for kind. Here, give thy blessing to this'child. The benedie- 
tioD of fidelity and courage must bring good luck with it." 

Ibarria, with a half-diffident yet affecting solemnity, approached 
the cradle. He contemplated the child for some time in silence, then 
bending on one knee he cried, ** I bless thee, noble infant, hope of 
the people ! Thou wilt be brave, for thy mother felt thee bounding 
io her bosom in the middle of a camp. Thou wilt be good, for thou 
wilt resemble thy grandsire. Thou wilt be just, for thou wilt follow 
his counsel and example. Thou wilt be the joy of thy people, for 
eriei of gladnews, and not tears, have awaited on thv birth ! Be 
hiest, then, royal child ! In thee finishes the name of Albret — in 
^hee begins the name of Bourbon. May this glorious name become 
ifiore famous than all the names of kings ; and may God accord to 
Uieo and thy posterity the favors reserved for his well-beloved^ " 

Then, drawing his long rapier, Ibarria touched the cradle with the 
^lade. **Now it ia consecrated," said he, placing the sword in the 
-bands of Enriot. **You will carry it to defend him, since age disa- 
bles me.*' But Enriot knew nought of this appeal. From Die mo- 
^jient that he felt the royal hand upon his head, both sense and feel- 
ing seemed to have abandoned their throne. He remained fixed on 
^lis knees, his eyes fastened op the floor, his neck bent low, and bia 
ourma crossed upon his breast. He was aroused from his waking trance 
by the rough jokes of his young companions, who had formed a cir- 
cle round him ; and starting up, confused and ashamed, he hurried 
after his grandfather, whom he saw slowly making his way through 
the crowd. Enriot confessed, in many an alter day, that the memory 
oC this moment — when the dreams of wealth and ambition had madia 
him forget awhile humility and love— was his best preservative 
against the temptations which many a time assailed him during life. 
Returning towards Jurancon, Enriot wished to lead his father from 
the high road, hy the path they had followed in going to Pau. **No," 
said the old man, ** my heart is filled with joy ; and there is no room 
for hatred to find a place there." He then walked straight up to the 
house of Franke, pushed open the door without knockine, and en- 
tered the kitchen. This unlooked-for visit astonished Franke and 
his grandaughter, who were sitting by the fire, late at it was, con 
venuif with some of their happy neighbors on the subject of the aus- 
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picioai birth. Fraake fot up, and adTUiced towards Ibarria, wbo 
he did not at first recosoize. ** Franke,*' said the latter with a falter 
in? voice, and taking him by the hand, ^^ we are eld enemies — bia'K 
older friends. I forget everything now bat oar early regard. The- 
birth of this prince should reunite all good royalists, who may per^ 
haps require this union when the child is big enough to lead them to 
battle. Alas ! I forget my years. No matter. Franke, we were 
once friends — let us be so again, and always !" 

The warm-hearted and generous Franke threw himself into Ibar- 
ria*s arms, exclaiming, ^* On ! why is she not alive to see this happy 
hour ? She, who was till death your truest friend !" 

While the old men embraced each other, the whole .circle around 
them shed tears of joy at the reconciliation. The news spread quickly 
over the neighborhood. Enriot who had remarked Iiaurinette, mar^ 
ried her amidst blessings and rejoicings ; and it is even said that, to 
this day, their descendants are prouder of tracing their ancestry up^ 
jto such a couple, than of the worldly distinction which has followec^ 
a long course of industry and virtue. 



NOTE. 

If any doubt existed as to the justice of this eulogy on the char- 
fcter of the people of the Pyrenees, the recent civil war in the Basqa< 
provinces must, to say the least, have removed it. The cause tke^^ 
fought for was the good old cause — ^the defence of the popular privi — ' 
leges handed down from their ancestors, and unfortunately violated 
by the too sweeping action of the Spanish Constitution. It wasmat-^ 
ter of deep regret that the resistance of this noble people was sullied 
by being identified vrith the rebellion of Don Carlos and his adherents^ 
Even now it would be most difficult to remove the stain ; yet we must^ 
hope that History will place the subject in its true light; sho wing- 
that while the bigot usurper was defeated in his treason, the patriots 
of whose valor he availed himself gained, even in his failure, their 
own object. The princely marauder being driven out of Spain, and 
the rights of the bold peasantry confirmed by their true sovereign, a 
long futurity of prosperous civilization may be looked for in those un- 
corrupted region^; but many an age must pass over before the sim- 
plicity and energy which form the foundations of the mountain char- 
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letercan degenerate, under influences of which tliey are beyond the 



Sioee the time of my first Tisit to the country of Beam, a tide of 
Eoflish tavtism^ if I may be allowed to coin a word, has oyerflowed 
it' The beautiful town of Pau, which in those days contained no 
British or Irish inhabitants, was very soon afterwards colonized by 
two or three ftmilies of my acquaintance, attracted by my descrip- 
tions,' fVom distant districts of the South of France. These being 
followed by others- in rapi^ succession, the birth-place of Henry IV. 
tnd its neighborhood has become a favorite sojourn of my fellow 
countrymen ; and it is pleasant to me, afler so long a lapse of tima 
uid at so great a distance, to revert to those delightful scenes, with 
the feeling that many a friend has trod in the steps which I was one 
<>f the first to trace, and that the light records of my adventures formed 
. ^of some of them an impulse and a guide. 

Several very interesting works, in French and English, descriptive 

^^ the Pyrenees, have been published since my time — for this edition 

^^ my own volumes is, afler all, but a revival of old stories, which 

^long to another day. All have confirmed and borne witness to the 

^^th of my sketches, and some of them have contained engraved 

^MustratioBs of many of the scenes described in this and subsequent 

^V>ries. But it is not alone the Author or the Artist who have sought 

"^^e picturesque among the pics and valleys of those celebrated scenes 

^^e stream of fashionable travelling has actually taken them under 

^ts patronage ; and they have been condescendingly held up by even 

^latrician tourists, as very interesting rivals to the Alps and Appe- 

^lines. 

The fiunous political aphorism of Louis XIV., U n*y a plus de Pyre- 
nees, turned out to be as false as it was boastful. Steam power, more 
aofid than his despotism, has almost proved, geographically, qu*il n'y a 
jUms d*AtlanUque^ It is, at any rate, easier to cross the ocean now 

than it was to traverse the mountains twenty years ago ; and the dis- 
VOL. I. 12* 
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tanee betwee& the old world and the new being lessened by a 
or more, we on **the seaboard" of MaMachusetts may, perhap 
&r visitors as frequently from the Pyrenees as from the Alleg] 
Could time be retrospectively annihilated, as easily as spaee is n 
or mastered, the latter range of mountains might, ere long, 
scene of some new ramblings of the *^W^ing Gentleman." 
is, he iears he must limit his ambition to less elevated pursui 
^ore useful walks of lift. But memory and imagination are ] 
independent of time and space, and even when laboring in iJin 
lands, we can be wi^d, by one op the other, backwards or fo 
to the high plaoe^ of the Earth. 80, leaving my readers to ma] 
ehoic^ between the past and the fUture, I turn the page upon V 
and open a new one ia the Landes. 



THE 



EXILE* OF THE LANDES. 



„ With great couriiffe and elevatioii of sentiment, be told the court that 
tbe crime of which he stood accvsed was not Q oeed perrormed in a cor- 
B«r j the soand of it had ffone forth to most nstions • • • • • that for no 
^mpoml ailvantage would ne offer iainry to the poorest man or woman that 
*tood upon the earth ; « • • • and that he had still through every danger, 
held fist his principles and his integrity/' 

Hume's Uistort of Ehglakd, toL Tii. p, S66. 
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Cyerj body has beard of the Landee of Gasconj, aad BMoy of my 
^ountrymen have traversed them in their route from Paris to the 
Vfenees ; but few who have not seen them, or similar tracts, can 
^oriD a notion of these monotonous f <ditudes. 

Being unwilling to infringe on the rights of my brother scribblers, 
^ho dress up their loose thoughts in the form or tours and travek, I 
'^all not enter into regular description, or details of distances. I 
*ha]l content myself with saying, that the Landes stretch from the 
^ironde to the Adour, between north and south— -are washed by the 
|>ay of Biscay on the west — and lose themselves to the eastward, by 
insensibly mingling with the fertile plains of Aire and Villeneuve 
de Marsan. A gazetteer and a map will tell the rest. 

Extensive pine-woods cover this ocean of sands. Here and there 
^ hut or a hamlet forms the centre of a patch of green, on which 
troops of ragged sheep or goats are seen to browse; while the un- 
Qieaning look of the being who attends them marks bts mental affin- 
ity to the flock, as his sheep-skin mantle gives him an external sim- 
ilitnde. 

I left Bordeaux to explore these wastes, on a summer's rooming, 
when the 6rst beams of day were opening on the heavens ) and the 
birds were shaking off the drowsiness of night, stretching out their 
little wings and arranging their ruffled plumage — with the coquetry 
of a fine lady, settling l^r dishevelled ringlets, or the trimming of 
her cap. 

It was then that I was ibrcitiy struck with the belief that vanity 
was not peculiar to mankind : that the prancing of the steed, the 
strut of the cock, and the contortions of Uie monkey, were but some 
of those gradatory shades exhibited by peer mortality fVom pride to 
dandyism. Be it so ! thought I ; let the brute creation rrval the 
genus home, and share with us another ot ouy privileges. God 
knows we often meet them half-way in coming to a level ! 

I was roused from the train of thought which followed thei^ re- 
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flections, on finding my progress impeded bj the nature of the soil 
trod on. 1 was wading through sand, haying wandered into one ^^ 
the by-roads, which branch oS* in a hundred directions, on the bo^ 
ders of the Landes. I made an effort to reconnoitre ray position, b«J 
with little success. Around me, on every side, were tall pines. M" 
vista showed me the track I had travelled, for the road had woun^ 
in most irregular meanderings, into this forest. Above was the dair' 
blue sky, and below the sandy soil, deep and parched by the mer* 
dian sun. I was for a moment a little embarrassed, but I soon r^ 
covered myself. I first looked at poor Ranger's discontented fac^ 
but got nD information there. He was stretched panting at the foe: 
of a fir-tree, and his eyes were turned on me, as if asking for i^ 
freshment or consolation. 

Having utterly lost my way, I had only to remark the direction m 
my shadow on the ground, and, making towards an opening whici 
allowed this observation, I quickly discovered that it pointed towardr 
the east. Knowing that the sea lay in a contrary direction, I was 
satisfied, and went onwards, without fear of retracing my steps 
and coming in a little while to a scanty patch of herbage, I sat dowc 
upon it, and produced from my wallet my stock of cold meat and 
bread. 

Afler our repast which the want of water made rather defective, 
Ranger and myself seemed inspired alike with fresh vigor. We set 
out again; and while he made some circular excursions in the wood, 
fruitlessly hoping to light on a rivulet or a covey, I plodded onward 
in whatever path presented itself on my route. 

I calculated on falling in with some straggling village or hut, 
where I might repose for the night, if 1 found it impracticable to 
reach La Teste, a little town on the coast, to which I- was more im- 
mediately bound. As I relapsed into my reverie, I forgot myself 
again ; and I sauntered onwards in this mood, until the sun had 
sunk in a misty and threatening sky. The earth was overhung with 
clouds, and a wind of evil omen swept gloomily across the desert, 
and shook the branches of the dark tall pmes. I began now^in good 
earnest, to look about, me, and increasing my speed in a straight-for- 
ward direction, I reached, in about half an hour, the extremity ol 
the wood in which I had so long wandered. My path ojiened out 
into an almost boundless plain, but I saw at first no habitation nor 
living object. 1 felt excessively fatigued, from the heavy sandy soil 
through which I had all day labored. I was also a second time hun- 
gry, and I had besides some inquietudes for Ranger. Those woods 
abound with wolves ; and if night had actually closed in before I got 
to shelter, we might both have been in jeopardy. 

While I thus communed with myself, I marked, on the dusky hor- 
izon, two figures of gigantic height, which I at first, thought two 
isolated fir trees bending to the blast ; but their motion soon betray- 
ed them to be no inanimate production, as with long and rapid strides 
they were quickly crossing the waste. Determined to bring them to, 
I discharged one barrel of my gun. They stopped ; and, as I con- 
cluded that they turned towards me, I quickly fired off the other, 
and then shouted with all my might, at the same time making to- 
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Wards them. They perceived me, and itrided to meet me, with a 

fpeed at once ridiculous and appalling ; and 1 may safely say, that 

'iQce Gulliver was in Brobdignag, no traveller had reason to think 

^^88 of himself. 

As tbey approached, I saw them to be men mounted on fmon- 

trously high stilts, and I then recollected the accounts I had read 

^nd heard of the shepherds of the Landes. These were the first 

specimens which had come within my observation ; and I had, in 

'):ky abstraction, quite fcrgotten what I might so natarally have look' 

^d for. 

When these singular beincrs neared me, I discerned every particn- 

l^r detail of their appearance and costume. The latter was composed 

Ckf a coarse woollen jacket and breeches, loose at the knees. A round 

'^rorsted cap, such as is worn by the Aberdeenshire shepherd, was 

X>laced on the head. Long masses of lank black hair flowed over the 

Moulders, Covered with a cloak of sheepskin. Their legs were de- 

:fended with rude gaiters of the same, and an uncouth caricature of 

sandals was fastened to their feet. They both carried long poles, M 

aid their march and keep them steady ; and they each actually held 

in their clumsy hands a coars« stocking, and a set of knitting rods 

(I sannot call them needles ;) thus putting art and industry in the 

only light in which they could appear a mockery. 

They were both about the middle age, if 1 might form a judgment 
from their bushy oeards and furrowed cheeks ; but as fo their dispo- 
sitions, capabilities, or propensities (which some theorists are so fond 
of discovering at a glance,) I could not even guess. They had fa- 
ces fit for the study of Lavater : no one else could have made any 
thing of them. 

When they came near me, they made a full stop. I accosted them 
in French, and asked if they could direct me to an inn, which I uHi 
derstood was somewhere in tho^e parts. 
A negative shake of the head was their reply. 
1 next demanded if I was near La Teste .' 
The ansider was repeated. 

I then begged them to inform me whether there was any cottage at 
iiand, where! might obtain shelter ? 
A positive " no " seemed shaken from each silent head. 
I thought this the acme of inhospitalily, and so unlike what I 
had met hitherto in the country, that I could scarcely credit my sen- 
les ; the immoveable and petrifying unsociability of the faces I gazed 
on confirmed the worst, and I wished for a moment that I were with 
a couple of fioudoin Arabs, in their native deserts. 

During our short conversation, of which I had all the words, and 
they the eloquence (as far as it lies in action) I could not trace a 
change of muscle or variation of expression in their countenances. 
To finish the fruitless and uncomfortable conference, I rather abrupt- 
ly asked them where I was .'* 

A silent shake of the head lefl me as wise as before 
It was not till then that I began to suspect, what my intelliffent 
readers will by this time, no doubt be sure of— that the poor shep- 
herds did not comprehend one word of my discourse. No sooner did 
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.this notion strike me, than I strungr together such words of Gaseoi 
as I had picked up during my sojourn in the Perigord ; but it wa 
now quite as useless as French had been; and I had a new proof o^H 

the truth, that in this part of Franee each district has its patois per 

fectly distinct, and scarcely to be understood by the inhabitants n 

parts almost adjacent. I was thus at length reduced to that univer 

sal and natural language, in which fingers supplied the use of tongues 
and gestures that of sounds. I pointed out, by every possible inti — 
mation, my wants of eating and repose, filess your bright intellects ^ 
thought I, as one of them gave me a significant, assenting nod — 
which was silently echoed by the pate of his companion. They theE= 
muttered aomething to each other ; and, fulfilling the strict forms o=r ■ 
desert etiquette, they advanced in mincing strides, beckoning me t 
follow their guidance. 

Ranger and I gladly took the hint. Our conductors moderatec 
their pace ; we increased ours, and thus contrived to produce a har — - 
mony of movement. I shall not weary the reader with a detail o^B 
our march for the first half hour, which was beguiled by the shep— - 
herds, by a communication in their own peculiar jargon, and by^ 
Ranger and his master in the selfsame way. 

As we went on, in a westwardly direction, the wind blew fiercely ,^- 
but not freshly, in our faces. It was hot and smothering. The la- 
boring skies seemed preparing to discharge their overloaded breasts^ 
and distant thunder rolled along the horizon, still reddened by the^ 
departed sun. The masses of clouds which came upon the earth 
quickly shut out the day, and rose at opposite extremities into huge 
mountains of vapor. They were illuminated by fitful flashes of" 
lightning, and looked like giant batteries erected in the heavens. — 
As they rushed onwards from the west, they shot down vivid streams, 
which at times pierced to the very earth, like quivering blades of" 
fire. Again the electric fluid took a horizontal direction through the 
skies ; and its dazzling streak fluttered like a radiant streamer, till it' 
lost itself among the clouds. Darkness came on with a suddenness > 
such as I had never before observed, and the gusts of wind were 
terrific. They ^s wept across the waste like floods of air, lashing the 
sands like waves, and bearing down all before them. Every single- 
standing tree within our sight was shivering into atoms ; but the 
crash, when these whirlwinds met the opposition of the pine woods, 
bafiSes description. It appeared as if whole chasms were rent away 
in the forest ; and between each blast we heard the howling of the 
wolves, terrified at the storm, or probably wounded by the shattered 
branches, and angry with the element which must have dashed th6m' 
at intervals to the earth. ^' 

As for me, my guides, and my poor dog, we were in the opening 
of the tempest repeatedly thrown to the ground. The shepherds 
were early obliged to quit their stilts, and I found them in every 
way on a level with me. Their experience furnished them no re- 
source that I had not at hand ; and when at length a desperate 'gust 
whirled us round like spinning-tops, I flung myself prostrate on the 
sands; one hand encircling Ranger, who clun^ trembling; to my 
bosom, and the other grasping the stem of a newly-shattered fir-tree. 
rThe shepherds followed my example, and throughout the whole 
scene showed less presence of mind than stupid apathy. 
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This magnificent an awful war of nature continued about twenty 
linutes. The wind then dropped suddenly still, as if forced from 
ie heavems by the torrents of rain which poured upon us. We 
.fsed ourselves up, and the shepherds pursued their course. They 
ounted again upon their stilts, and I followed their track. Reitera- 
d claps <^ thunder burst directly over our heads, an^, the broad 
rhtnings gleamed in liquid sheets through the sea of rain which 
ery cloud cast down. 

1 was nearly overpowered with fatigue, for the wet and sand was 
me almost impassable; while my wooden>Iegged companions found 
t little obstruction from it. My delight may then be imagined when 
law them stop suddenly before a house, which the darkness of the 
^ht prevented my obserying, till we were actually against its wall, 
ley shouted together, and the door was cautiously half-opened by a 
)man with a resin taper in her hand. . 

At the welcome prospect of the open door, our whole party made a 
Qoltaneous rush for entrance. Ranger, who was the first on the 
reshold, had scarcely put his foot there wheq a huge shaggy dog, of 
!)reed peculiar to the Landes, darted upon him, seized him by the 
roat, and tossed him to the ground. I used, for a while, every efibrt 
tear the rufRan from his hold, and called vociferously to the woman 
take him off; but the demand being unheeded or unheard, I cocked 
rgun, and by a desperate threat (which the drenched state of the 
^ce made probably very harmless^ I strove to alarm the house for the 
ety of its guardian. I saw several men seated within, who took my 
)eal with indifference ; ^nd, resolved in my rage to attempt the per- 
oration of my threat, I was in the act of putting my finger to the 
^er, when my arm was forcibly seized from behind, and I, at the 
36 time, thus accosted : " Young man, what would you do ? Shoot 
t animal and you are sure to die upon the spot 1" 
' Let me go," cried I, with impatience ; " my dog is strangling 

iie gripe of that monster — by heavens I I'll ;*' but before my 

fence was finished, the savage had loosed his hold, and was fawning 

he foot of the man who had spoken to me. 

k. word from him had saved Rian^er, his assailant, and, if this stran- 

was to be belived, perhaps myself Ranger crouched between my 
I, as I reproached the man for keeping a dog so dangerous. He 
aaly replied, •* The dog is not mine — but he only did his duty. He 
ongs to the people of this house ; and the group within would eer- 
ily have revenged any harm dobe to him. Permit me to say you 

now in a region where prudence is a usefbl virtue." 
There was a tone of soilness and benevolence in this address ; and 

light from the house showed me his figure as he spoke. He was 
. and wrapped in a large blue Spanish cloak, fastened at the collar 
n a silver clasp. He wore a handsome fur cap. His face was quite 
unison with his voice — dignified and tender. 

'. was much struck with his appearance and manner; and ex* 
flsed my thanks for his interference, and for the service he had 
le me. 

'Ah! sir," said he, "you know not how much I owe a life ofser- 
ade to mankind. This poor deed weighs light in the balance against 
sad of crime." 

VOL I. 13 
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He seized mj hand as be said Uiis, and pressed it hard, withi>CBf 
seeming to know what he did. He as suJenly let it drop — s&rt^^ 
back— pulled bis cap upon bis brow — muffled himself in his cloak aKsd 
turned from me. 

** Good God, sir !" cried I, ** jou are not surely going out in tlsis 
dreary night ?" 

** Yes, sir, I am," replied he sternly, ^ and let me see who dares to 
follow me !'* 

I stared af\er him, but he was lost in the darkness. I felt a thrill of 
curiosity, admiration, and, I believe, awe^ but I turned Id a moment^ 
and entered the house. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr first impulse was to address the woman, whose bursting mein 
pronounced her to be mistress of the mansion ; while the whole deco- 
ration of the kitchen, in which I stood, stamped upon the house itself 
the joyous character of an inn. To my rapid question of ** Who was 
the gentlemen that had just gone out.''" I got at first no reply. The 
hostess eyed me irom head to foot, with an Unflattering and suspicious 
look. The fouror five rough fellows near the fire stood up and gather* 
ed round me. I appeared not to heed their curiosity and persisted for 
the gratification of my^own. I repeated my question. 

** And pray, friend,*' asked the hostess. *' what business is that of 
yours f ' Who are you ^ A spy, perhaps, sent here to entrap a better 



man." 



** It seems so," — " like enough," and other such expressions, were 
echoed from the group by wicb I was encircled ; and i saw there waa 
no friendly feeling towards me breeding amo'ng the party. ** Foreign- 
'er I" and '* Englishman !" and ^^sacrt and *' pesteJ'* and exclama- 
tions of like import were sent mutteringly around ', and, knowing that 
rrevention is easier than cure, I tbou|^t Jtwise to avert a storm which 
might not be able to allay. Assummg, therefore, an air of frankneaa 
and confidence, which I never knew to fail, which 1 never saw even a 
...gloomy group of Spaniards able to withstand, but which acts like a q»ell 
od the socible disposition of the French, 1 told shortly my situation and 
pursuits. 1 convinced them that I was neither a spy n or an enemy ; 
that ray inquiries concerning the mysterious stranger proceeded from 
gratitude and good will ; — and I was in five minutes seated down 
among them, quite one of themselves, and placed, by acclamation, in 
the warmest corner of the chimeny. Similar regara was shown to 
Ranger, who stretched himself in great enjoyment before the crackliog 
faggots, happily forgetful of the roughness of his first reception. 

Many civilities were showered on me, in the shape of sundry nrtibles 
of dress (my knapsack and its contents being wet through and tbroughV 
drams from the brandy bottle, and innumerable kind speeches ana 
offers of service. 

Having got myself dry and warm, a craving appetite was next to be 

satisfied. I asked the good and handsome hostess what I coold liave ; 

^and she said that Bordeaux contained feyr delicacies which ahe eonld 

not give me as well. A long list of luxuries followed this assurance, 

and her tongue ran glibly over the nicities of a traUeur^s ordinary oata- 
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dfiK. Bat, least I should be led away by bopea of these profiered 
^''ff WDties, one oF the joval fellows, who sipped a twopenny bottle t>f 
^ IE wiae iMHiide me, threw me a knowing wink, as much as to say thai 
ttine hostess had only a poetical license for offering the good things 
HBcapitulated ; and that the ortolans, Bayonne ham, iruflled turkics, and 
perigord Die. existed only in the larder of her imagination. As for me, 
t&is wasDut little disappointment, ibr my appetite could ill brook the 
delajr of such high-sou ndin|; preparations; and my eye seemed to 
dim in natural humilitj to viands more homely^ and more appropriate 
to the place. 

Thanking the good lady, therefore, for the civil list with which she 

iiad been willing to cherish my expectations and regale my fancy, I 

in^ed her to give me a supper more suitable to present circumstances 

and pedestrian travellers. In a moment a coarse, but clean cloth and 

napkin graced my little table. A bottle of sour wine, a decanter of 

muddy w.ater, a loaf of brown bread, full three feet in length, a salt- 

celler filled with salt, and another with pepper, a plate, a drinking- 

glass, a heavy, ill-fermed silver fork and spoon, and a knife, which the 

clumsiest apprentice of Birminf^ham would be ashamed to own, were 

quickly scattered before me — in the fullest spirit of that want of order, 

|rhich so peculiarly marks the preparations for a French repast. 

Mr bustling laodlady was aidecl in every thing by a rosy smooth- 
faced lass, in a close and stiff starched cap, blue bodice, and red woolen 
petticoat; and in a little while they placed on the table a small earthen 
tureen, whose brown exterior was not a shade more dark than the 
meas of soup which smoked within, and which sent up a savory fume, 
where the odor of garlic had a proud pre-eminence. An omelet of six 
eggs, mixed well- with herbs of all vanities, was already in the frying- 
pan, and the plump brown arm of Cazille was stretched out to place it 
on the fire. The hostess's hand was in the act of cutting from a stnng 
of biaick puddings one whose dimensions seemed suited to a Patagonian 
mouth. I was preparing with my spoon to dive into the cloud-en- 
TOkiped mysteries of the the tureen, when all our operations were sus- 
penoed, and all our attentions roused by the tramping of a horse, aad a 
u>iid accompanying shout from a voice of stentorian tone. 

>* Heavens ! exclaimed the landlady, " it is Monsieur the inspector 
of the forests !" 

Monsieur the inspector ! The inspector ! — Inspector ! Spectre ! 

was re-echoed by every mouth, from Cazilie's down to my own, in all 
the gradations from surprise to inquiry. Ranger himself filled up the 
climax by a note, which might be something between admiration and 
iaterrogation. Every one started up and made towards the door, 
cafrying with fhem all the candles and resin matches which the kitch- 
•D had alight. The spring of black puddings dangled uncut upon the 
Wall— the embryo omelet was upset into tlie fire — and the spoon-full of 
floop remained untasted in my hand. 

This moment of awful suspense was followed by the entrance of the 
important personage, to whom such unconditional homage had Jbeen 
rendered by mystress and maid, man and beast, black pudding and 
omelet. Monsieur the inspector .came bustling in, with that air of 
■Moistened dignity, which sits so naturally on a great man drenched 
with rain. 
■ He waa a broad set figure, with dusky skin and frizzled whiskers of 
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vast expansion. His huge iackboots. redoubled doubles ofsilk ban 
kerchiefs, and a. multitude of many collered coats, had been all unab 
to secure him from the wet. He streamed like a rifer god, from tl 
rowals of his spurs up to the corner of his large cocked hat. In eai 
hand he carried a pistol, and as he strode forward the fire, ql long^ob 
ruttlnd against the tiles of the floor. 

He made his way over every obstacle, upsetting two chairs, a wari 
ing-pan and a basket offish. Every one made way for him, so that 1 
was not long in reaching the wide and comfortable hearth. It mu 
not be supposed thatjall this was done in silent majesty — no such thin 
Every step was accompanied by an exclamation, and every exclamatii 
echoed by an oath. 

" What a night of hell ! • * • ♦ ! What a rascally storm ! » • • *^ 
What diabolical weather !**««*!" 

The astericks stand for oaths; 1 am literal in every thing else, b 
thov, thank God! defy translation. Of these disgraces of the langua^ 
and the peculiar scandal of this part of France, he was most prodigs 
and would have reminded every reader of Gresset's Vert-verty of tl 
foul-mouthed parrot when 

Les , les , voltigeaint sur son "bee, 

Les jeunes sc?urs crureat qu'il parlait Grec. . 

The inspector rapidly disencumbered himself of all extraneous matti 
flung aside his great coat« hat, boots, pistols, belt and sabre; and i 
most threw himself into the embraces of the flames, which the crac 
ling pine wood sent out in broad fokis across the chimney. Iwas< 
much amused with the scene, that I suspended all my projected oper. 
tions, and fixed my attention on this new object. 
He was at first grufFand surly, receiving without arnracknowledgmei 
but an occasional curse, the officious attentions of the landlady ai 
Cazille, and the humble addresses of the men around him- He flui 
himself into the arm-chair which was placed for him, and, bis bac 
being towards me, he quite overlooked me sitting in my nook. As ti 
warmth of the blaze dried up his exterior it seemed to melt his lieai 
for he threw a " thankye" at the hostess as she adjusted the secoi 
worsted stocking round his knee ; and he chuckled Cazille under ti 
chin, and kissed her forehead, while she stooped to place the slippe 
on his feet. 

The rest of the party came in for their share of kindness in the wf 
that follows. *' And who have we here, eh -^ A gang of blackeoai 
smugglers, « » • * » Oh ! 1 be^ pardon, gentlemen^fisliermen ! E^ 
6ne might have known your trade by your smell, * * * * » Stand bad 
friends, I hate perfumery. Well! what have you got in your bask-e 
to-night ? Tnrbot and brandy jsaitre, * • ♦ ! I'll warrant it the botton 
are as well lined with bottles of Cognac, as the tops with stinkii 
mackerel, • * * J- But take care, I'll give a hint to the Octroi,** be sui 
of it > and if you are once caught at the barrier, you shall lie in tl: 
Fortt till you are as withered and rotten as a piede of salted cod, "* * * ! 

'™ - - ■ I - — 

♦The toll -house. 

t riie prison of Bordeaux is an old castle called the Fortulu Ha, batfi 
miharly « The Fort.^' 
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P A Irant of laughter from the speaker pronoanced this to be wit ; and 

911 answering peal from his circle told that they knew the time to ac- 

•^noorladgft hia joke. Sevcial smart and pleasant sayings were retorted 

OS the inspector ; but the most substantial re|«rtee, that is the best of 

tbe£oad tkinggf appeared in the shape of a noble turbot, which one of 

tlie fishermen produced from his stuck. This spokesman ** hoped, in 

tbename of himself and comrades, that Monsieur the inspector would 

^0 them the honor of accepting the fish, and give himself the trouble of 

smelling it, to be sure that it was fresh." 

u ft « « • I QQQ can't refuse,** was the reply; and he pulled out 
liis parse, as with a would-be effort, to pay for the compliment. 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !'* cried the fishermen in concert, ** what is Monsieur 
the insp<»ctor Eoing to do .' Pay for it ! Always like himself, generous 
and ouble ! No, no, no ! It's the least wo can do for monsieur ; and 
vre shall be too well rewarded, if he will do us the honor of giving 
himself the trouble to write a little word to the gentlemen of the Octroi 
at Bordeaux, to let us pass the barrier without search, that we may set 
to the market early, and pull up for the time we have lost in the 
stomi." 

** Oh, willingly !" cried Monsieuf the inspector. ^* God forbid I 
should refuse so slight a kindness to such honest fellows as 1 know you 
til to be. Give roe a pen, Cazillc ! But hark 'ye, my friends ! you are 
rare there is no brandy .'" 
** My word of honor !" burst from every mouth. 
** Hold !** cried the inspector, tetoder of thoir consciences, ^ Hold, 
doD't finish the sentence, my good fellows ! 1 know y^u are honest, 
healthy-lunged lads, and you'll want all your breath to puff off ^our 
fish to the fat merchants of the Chartrons* lo-morrow. There ! (giving 
the paper.) Bat, hark'ye, stuff, the sea-weed well to the bottom ; 1 
thougnt I heard the shaking of glass in that basket." 

** Nothing, nothing, monseiur, on my word of honor!" protested one 
of the party, ** but two or three bottles of salt water, a cure for Madame 
Dupuis at the B«d Cross. Monsieur knows, perhaps, that Madame 
Dupuis' legs are " 

** Yes, jes, — very well, — I know it all. Be off! be off! the moon is 

turbot for your mis- 
capers in my saddle- 



— xeB, yt)s, — very weii,— i. kouw ii aii. ue on ; oe on 
Dp,yADd I want my supper. Cazille, prepare that turbot for your mis- 
trM8*8 master-hand. You'll find a fresh bottle of capers ' 



"Adieu," "Good night," "Safe journey," etcetera, etcetera, were 
bandied backwards and forwards ; and as the fishermen reloaded their 
little carts with the baskets, which they had placed in the house to 
shelter them from the rain, I thoueht the care with which they lifred 
them up denoted a cargo more britUe than flat fish, and more valt^^ 
tb«n a«couple of bottles of salt water. 

I oame at length under the eye of the inspector, who seemed for an 
instant disconcerted, but as soon recovered his swaggering mein. Ho 
examined me as keenly as if he had been going to strip the bark or lop 
the branches off a fir-tree. He next turned his looks towards the land- 
lady and Cazille, and I saw that a stifled inquiry was lurking under his 
eyelid, and trembling on his tongue. 

Fond of being first in tlie field, 1 addressed him, and proposed in 

* The rich and commercial quarter of Bordeaux, lying near the nver. 
VOL. I. *13 
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j^jivil terms that be would partake of my suppitr. A curl of coritem 
'oi oJe over his lip, as he exclaimed, ''Supper, « • » • i And has ma 
me then nothing better to give bor guests thao Spartan i>roth and w 
tor of the Tiber ?" 

The landlady was preparing her defence, but he cot her. short wi 
" No excusQ — not a word — 'tis ihfamous ! (l^zille, place another cov 
at my tJilile, « • * ♦• must travellers be served in this way ? Y< 
have read the Greek and Roman histories, sir?" 

I bowed assent. 
. <* Well, sir, if you cannot sup with Apicius, you shall not fare lil 
Lycurgus, depend on't. You are English sir ?" 

1 replied that I was a subject of' his Brltanic Majesty. 

" So much the belter," replied he ; "1 love the English. Mai 
a fat capon our king owes to yours. This is the time to stick to one 
friends, « * « « i and the king of England's subject shall sup t 
night with the king of France's inspector of forests. Come alouj 
Make haste, madame ! Cazille, light us in !" 

1 promptly accepted the uncouth bidding. I thought the inspect 
was a precious morsel for such an appetite as mine ; and as I follow 
him down a narrow passage leading to an inner chamber, our ei 
were assailed with a storm of snoring, .which it seemed utterly ii 
possible to sleep through. 

'*****! what do I hear ?" cri«d the ins^iector. '* Is the thund 
at work again, or is it your lazy slug a-bed of a husband that th 
outrages all decency ? What ho ! Batiste ! awake, you brute !*' 

This obliging reveillee was speedily replied to by a hoarse ai 
feeble voice, and by a bound upon the planks of a room above star 
as if the sleeper had shot out of bed in sudden terror — as well 
might. 

A red niffht-cap quickly protruded itself from a door at the top of t 
stairs, and a red nose, projecting far from a thin, but rubricated v 
age, snufQed out a welcome, as imperfect as the acclammations of 
troubled dream. At length we comprehended some such words 
these. " Aha ! Monsieur the inspector ! Aha ! I have been watchii 
for you. I knew the steady-going trot of your horse ; old JVo\ 
pied's hoof could not escape me. Ay, ay, 1 heard you hummii 
your favorite air (singing.) 

L'on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours. 

Aha ' I knew we might look for you this fine moonlight night.* 

" Away, thou shadow of an impudent lie !" vociferated the kisp^ 
tor. " The trot of mv horse, forsooth ! I galloped at least thr« 
leagues through the wrest, and came up at full speed to the hous 
Humming my favorite air, * * * * • the wind was near forcing op< 
my fast closed mouth, and choking me with my own teeth ! Tfc 
moon-light night ! The moon is shining now, 'tis true ; but the mo< 
is not falser than your flattery, nor the cloods it brol'e through thick 
than your skull. Why, madame, why do you let the dog lie thi 
through storm and fair weather, soaking in his bed r'' 

»* Alas ! Monsieur the inspector, what else can 1 do with hin 
'Tis the" only place where he's good for anything." 



J<Andnotfor much there even, I'll warrant it, • * * •!" cried 

we inspector. 

TlKrje»t-p>o«UinK;ti^ Wngh hnrmf nnt lit. tlii* Mlly. ILTld hCLDftVifed 

lor a moment for the echo. The fishermen were unluckily ^ne :. I 
did not take the cue ; the hostess thought the subject too serious for 
merriment ; Cazille could only give a significant but silent smile ; — 
wpoor Batiste, who knew the inspector's hnmor, was obliged him- 
self to reverberate the laugh. Having forced out a drowsv titter, he 
disappeared ; and before we were seated in the inspector's room I 
iieard him snoring away, as merrily as if he bad not been aware of 
the interruption. 

The chamber into which we were ushered was one of more com- 
fort than was promised by the other parts of the house. It was low 
bat spacious, boarded, and cleanly papered. Two beds, with white 
cotton hangings, filled a recess ; the furniture was neat, and a joyoui 
Maze sprang up from the pine-wood faggots, which took fire like 
.tinder. 

A table had been placed for supper, by the quiet assiduity of Ca- 
nlie ; and the difference which it presented to the one intended for 
loe was striking. Everything was of a finer and better order : the 
bread was white, the water filtered, and the arrangemant h ad alto- 
fether an air of costliness in comparison with that which I had lefl. 
We seated ourselves by the fire, which even at that hot season was 
not unpleasant ; for the house lay low and damp, and the late tor- 
ments had nearly set it afloat. We soon got into conversation on 
public topics, which, however, were speedily suspended for one 6t 
more immediate interest — the private historv of my companion; 
With" every particular which he chose to reveal, of his birth, parent- 
age, education, and adventures. 

With not one of these detailn do I mean to gratify my inquisitive 
(or 'twere perhaps better said my curious) readers. It is enough to 
enow that the narrator had been for many years a Serjeant of hussars, 
and was now an inspector of forests. He had served, he t )ld me, 
in many campaigns, from the sands of Egypt to the snows of Russia; 
had been known to and noticed by all the marshals, and most of the 
generals ; had performed on many occasions prodigies of valor ; and, 
to crown the business, had received thirteen wounds, which all the 
surgeons had successively pronounced mortal, but none of which 
had proved so as yet. 

Now my little knowledge of life has taught me, as a positive les- 
son, rarely to believe more than half what 1 hear ; and whenever I 
chance to light on a member of the Munchausen family, my credu- 
lity diminishes again one half In this case I should not perhaps 
have believed so much as the fourth of what was told me, had 1 not 
counted one scar on the inspector's forehead, one across his face, and 
saw that he was minus a finger from the left hand. That made 
fairly three wounds, which was the fourth of thirteen, all but a 
fiaction, and that. I made up by giving hini credit for a spent ball, or 
some such slighter hurt in parts to me invisible. 

I had thus satisfied myself that vhe inspector had fairly made out 
his title to that proportion of belief, which gave him the right of be- 



log rera'ded m a credible witneM ; and while 1 was oceupied will 
the CBicuIation, the lupper was gradually appearing, under the a 
pices of the hostess and Cazille : the HarmAr mar» tfa^a r«U&Ums 
promise of her first bill of fare. 

I am here held in doubt between tbe desire of r^eording our ex- 
cellent cheer, and the knowledge of the effect produced by leavio 
important incidents involved in mystery. — Welt ! 1 have decided tl 
point to my own satisfaction, and I hope to that of my readers. 
wM describe the supper, for I think the sin of amplincatien moi 
Tenial than that of neglect. 

First, then, came a soup of really good materials, known to the-^ 
lovers of French cookery by tbe title a la JulUnme^ and only ap- — 
preached in Great Britain by Scotch broth, and that distantly indeed.^— 
A piece of bouiUi flowing in tomata sauce, and a large melon with.^^ 
salt and pepper succeeded. A plate of Bordeaux oysters followed, .^ 
and I am borne out by a work,* well known tr. fame, in pronouncing'^ 
them unrivalled. Next came mutton cutlets, dressed a la maitre ^ 
d*hotel. Then the turbot, flooded witli melted butter, and thickly ^ 
strewn with capers. Next a brace of pariridffes stewed in cabbage, 
a favorite dish in these parts, and in liigh udor with the inspector^ 
After that a capon richly stuffed with trifles ; then another plate 
oysters ; then four ortolans, so fat, that they seemed to melt before 
the inspector's longing gaze. Next a large dish of custard, with a 
tart of raspberry, or currants, I (urget which ; and finally a dessert 
of grapes, green fiffs, peaches, and Roquefort cheese ; with a plate 
of royaus^ a little nsh, not inierter nor less esteemed than sardignas. 
To moisten well this feast, were buttles of various kinds of wine of 
the country. During suppi^r, Barsac and Sauterne ; specimens of 
all the best growths of Medoc, from Lafitte to Leoville, with the 
dessert ; and after it a bumper of that luscious liqueur the sweet 
white wine of Bergerac 

When enough had been disposed of, of solid and liquid enjoyment, 
a cup of strong coffee, followed by a glass of Annisette, from the 
authentic and unadulterated still of Messrs. Roger, of Bordeaux, 
concluded our repast— on the merits of which it would not be becom- 
ing in me to pronounce any judgment. 

Our conversation daring the period thus occupied was short and 
pithy. The words were few, but well chosen, and seldom stretched 
to a sentence of greater length than ** Excellent !'* " Very good !'* 
« Not bad !** " Another slice ?" " Help yourself." «' Devilish hot!" 
find some others of the same tenor. 

Two things surprised me in this supper. The excellence of the 
provisions, and the merit of the cookery. But to relieve my readers* 
astonishment in much less time than my own was removed, I shall 
tell now that my hospitable entertainer had for his greatest failing, if 
it was one, a love of good living, which his situation allowed him 
amply to indulge; that he was in the constant habit of sending a 
stock of delicacies to this miserable inn, a day or two before his 
visits of inspection ; and that the landlady had been established in 

■i m ' 'I ■ ' '"I ■ ■ I H I I U ■ — 

* Lord ^laoe^'s Foriced Tour. 
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V ^ hoage, by his particular patronage, because of her talents in the 

' ^tt of the kitchen^ and for other reasons, which, being of a private 

^^tore, I am sure not one reader in a thousand would give a pin to 

J had been huogry, and ate heartily ; but before the prowess of 

^H.e inspector my efforts were feeble indeed. Not one dish escaped 

^is investififation ; he drank in proportion ; and at many intervals I 

s^w him slip his hand under the napkin, which he had at the com- 

^xiencement carefully tucked under his chin. A short and convulsive 

^sap followed each of these movements, which puzzled me much, 

Xs.ntil, on his throwing away his napkin, with the last change of plates, 

X perceived his waistcoat unbuttoned and buttonless, from bottom to 

'(4>p'; and I easily divined that he had made successive but too dila- 

'tu)ry efforts to relieve himself, by what is in the technical phrase of 

^epicurean philoso— no, philology, called letting out a reef. 

Being at length fairly freed from the labors of the table, and set- 
jtled quietly to a bottle of exquisite claret, I turned my attention to 
"what was after all my main object in this convivial tete a tete. I had 
iiot, for <Hie moment, forgotten the mysterious and interesting stran- 
ger, wlio had so forcibly fixed my attention, and excited my curios- 
ity. I had from prudence suspended my efforts to obtain information 
from the hostess or the fishermen, but was resolved to renew then, 
wh«n the abrupt entrance of the inspector had stopped the de velop- 
ment of my plans. Afler a little while, I thought that he himself 
might become the means ot affording me the mtormation ior wliich 
I panted. Thus in our conversation before supper, I had endeavored, 
from time to time, to lead him on to the subject of losal concerns, 
but to every attempt of that kind I had an evasive answer. If £ 
spokd of the . country we were in, he said he knew little of home, 
^d that soldiers were more familiar with the field of battle than 
their native plains. If I mentioned any striking domestic event, ha 
^'ways quoted some cotemporary action,-*->Marengo, the Pyramids, 
•'ena, Austerlitz, aiid so forth ; and when I spoke of dates, it was 
^Jways " yes, yes, 1 was then making the campaign of Germany — 
Portugal — Moscow— or som'e other." 

His loquacity and boasting always baffled me, and when Gazelle 
H^ finally closed the door leaving us to our claret, he burst out in 
^ new bat not less fluent, ebullition. 

*^Well, sir, have you been able to sup ^" I paid all due acknowl- 
edgment to the good fare. 

**Well, well, I do believe that after all the disasteis we have suf- 
fered, and with all our faults, the world will not deny us the glory of 
knowing what*s good, « * * * • Ros-bif, bif-teck, blom-poiding, and 
Woich-rabet,* are all very well in their way, * » * " • but when you 
put the m beside a petit pate a la bechamel, a dish of carpe a la inate- 
lote a tete de veau en tortue — et cetera, et cetera, » * * " » What a 
figure they cut! I'll tell you what, sir, your nation knows nothing 
of cookery. An Englishman in Paris is no better than a Scythian 

* Such is the orthography used by Mons. Beauvil tiers, who would mtro 
dace roast beef, beef steak, plum pudding, and Welsh rabbit to his country 
men. 
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at Atheni, • • • • » Sir, you eat your meat raw, and call that €oo^' 
ery ! So does an American Indian, or an African negro. You deep i^^ 
the arts of the kitchen, *•• *\ But you forget that Galliens^'i 
though an emperor, was chiefly famed for his culinary knowledg^^^t 
and that Cadmus, the great-great-grand&ther of Bacchus,, the fou ^^, 
der of Thebes, began his career by being cook to the king of Sido^ 
Do you know, sir, that to fulfil such an honorable istation, 'tis il ' 
enough to have the finest constitution, the purest health, and yo* 
senses in the utmost perfection ; but the brightest talents must t^ ^. 
joined to knowledge the most profound ? I don't speak, •***«« ^^^ 
the dirty work of vour kitchen, I only show myself there to dirc^^, 
the action of the fire, and to see the effect of my operations, • ••*^' 
Seated in an adjoining room, I give my orders,'* * * * * which m^^^ 
subaltern workmen execute. I muse on the productions of natur^^^ 
leaving them sometimes in their exquisite simplicity ; again arram 
ing and disguising them according to new proportions, and fittin 
thf m to flatter the palate. Do you wish, for example, a sti'ckini 
pig, or a large piece of beef? 1 simply boil the one and roast thi 
other ! Must you have a well-dressed hare ? If it is young, * • • * 
it wants nothmg but its merit to make it appear with distinction anc 
honor. I put it on the spit, and serve it up smoking hot ! Bnt it it 
in the depth of combination, * « » « i that my science is most sub- *" 
lime. Salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar- 




*'Hold, hold in mercy, my good sir," cried I, astonishment, I 

certain, stamped on my countenance, for it filled my brain. ^Thi 
burst of eloquence and erudition is toe much for me. You could 
have been more at home had you been yourself a cook." 

"****! What do you say, • * * * ! A cook, * * » • ! I am a. 
Frenchman, an bffioer, a man of honor, one of the inspectors of the 
royal forests, highways, and bridges, * * * » i What do you mean.^"" 

At this tremendous explosion of indignant and irritated honor, 
my companion bounced up and thumped the table with hi^ clenched 
fist, loud enough to alarm and bring in the landlady and Gazelle, and 
sufficient to have awakened any one of the seven sleepers whose 
name was not Batiste. The glasses rung, and the decanters danced 
on the board. The hand that produced such powerfpl effects was 
next instinctively clapped upon the thigh, where fortunately the sabre 
was not ; so the inspector had no remedy but to seize his glass, and 
wash down the imagined insult, which he had not the immediate 
means of wiping away in a more becoming manner. 

The appearance of the hostess and her nandmaid brought him to 
himself, and calm«2d in a moment the transports of offenoed feeling. 
Having paid this involuntary tribute of devotion to the influence 
of female charms, he ordered them to retire in a tone more fitting a 
high-priest than a votary. They obeyed the mandate, and I, finding 
the moment favorable, quietly told him many civil things in explan- 
ation of what I had said. He received the atonement, and the 
matter dropped ; and I, thinking the opportunity favorable, turn- 
ed the conversation abruptly to the object of my chief solici- 
tude. 

**And pray, Monsieur the inspector," said I, "Is this large tract 
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^ ie§eTt solely inhabited bj miserable shepherds and goat»herds?*' 
Tbe inspector shook himself a moment, as if this sadden transi- 
^oiifrom sharp to flat had (grated on his well-organized mind. 

Kecovering himself, he replied, "Eh ! why ! yes, * * * * » and 
'Qiich worse than shepherds and goat-herds, believe me. Why do I 
^>^yel armed throufrh these tracks, eh ? Do you think I carry pis- 
"tols and sabre for show ?•»»«!" 
"Yon fear robbers, then?" asked I. 

*'Fear! * * * • y* vociferated the inspector, "what's fear ?»»»»! 
I*ve often heard talk of fear, hot never knew it yet." 

I explained away once more, and he was once mora appeased. 

"Tes," replied he, to a less offensive way in puttin£ my former 

^inestion ; yes, there are robbers here sometimes, but I never meet 

'Uiem. Tliese fellows know their men, « «"»«•» ! But there ars 

'Worse than robbers — refugees, reyolutionists, republicans, * * * * < 

'mrho plunge into these forests and escape the law. Had I my way 

'with $he scoundrels, Td set fire to the pine woods, * * * *\ and con- 

sonie the rascals with pitch, tar, and resin — provided the king gave 

me tttotber forest, •*'««!" 

Here came in the laugh of acknowledged drollery, with which 
I was BOW familiar, and even inclined to join in to keep the inspec* 
tor in good humor. I resumed the conversation. 

^ Have persons of any rank or importance found shelter here for 
political opinions ?*' 

'* Ay, that they have — and find it at this moment too. There is 
now, Uiia very night, one man lurking in these deserts, whose head 
would pay for the trouble of arresting him, **«*!*! 

*' A tall man,*' said I hastily, without a momenfs thought, " in a 
Spanish cloak and fur cap ?" 

** He is a tall man certainly, but as for the cloak and cap, they 

^ve little to do with his description. If you meet him in that dress 

^ day, you might secL him wrapped in a sheep-skin to-morrow, ***!*' 

.^^A handsome, dark, noble looking man, about fifly ?" was my 

^©xt inquiry. 

*' Ay, all that," replied my companion. " He's handsome enough 

^Utside — but as gloomy as his complexion withii^. As for his nobi- 

^Hy, it is allln his looks, *** * ! for he is no more noble than I am." 

" I have met such a man," said I, recovering my caution. " What 

>a the crime which forces him into these wilds?" 

** I'll tell you that," said he ! and I was prepared to listen with 
'^y whole attention, when we were both attracted towards the kitch- 
^'ti, by the noise of persons dismounting from their horses, and en- 
uring the house. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

'* Who the devil can this be at this hour of night?*' cried the ii 
spector. " Hold, let's listen a moment." 

I had my hand on the latch of the door, but he seized it as 
spoke. In spite of myself, I did for this once, what must be, in an_^^ 
circumstance?, considered an unworthy thing ; and the instmmec:^ 
which compelled me, that was the inspector, did not rise in my est^' 
mation. 

" Ah ! madame, is it you f** cried the landlady. 

*' He is here ! my dear father is here !" eiclaimed, in a tone hal^ 
Questioning half certain, one of the sweetest voices I had ever heard. 

" Hush !" said the landlady; and a low whisper followed. I was 
more delighted at it than if I had heard a long and valuable secret. 
I fancied I saw in an instant through the whole affair. The lovelj 
inquirer, felt I (for something told me that tones so sweet must have 
proceeded ^rom a beauteous instrument, and whatever it was which 
said so told no lie,) the lovely inquirer prompted by duty and afiection, 
has wandered here through this drear desert, to meet her proscribed 
and virtuous father — for such a being could not reverence or hold 
communion with guilt. My presence drove the su^erer from his » 
shelter ; and thi|9 coarse inspector is one of those prowling wretches, 
which we are told all governments must employ, lying in wait to 
pounce upon his victim'. 

** Not now, at least," said I, throwing aside his iron hand, which 

f rasped my arm, flinging open the door, and running into the 
itchen. . A scream burst from the lady, who was young, and indeed 
most beautiful. The hostess and Cazille gazed on me with astonish-^ 
ment, mixed with alarm ; and the inspector himself, who followed 
close upon me, did not know what to think of my abruptness ; — and 
for a moment, as he told me afterwards, returned upon me the com* 
pliment which my suspicions had affixed to him. 

1 advanced towards the Jady, and was going to address her, God 
knows how ! when a young man, of distinguished deportment, 
rushed in, attracted f^om the stables, by the scream of his lovely 
wife ; and with fire in his eyes, which* were fixed upon me and the 
inspector, and trembling tenderness in his accents, he called out, 
** What's this, dearest Stephanie f what has happened .''* 

"Nothing, nothing," replied she, " but this gentleman .** 

" What has he dared to do ?*' cried he advancing fiercely towards 
me. I made some confused apology for my awkward intrusion, 
which I saw was received in rather a shy and suspicious way. I 
never made an explanation less to my own satisfaction, and was not stir- 
prised that it was so little to theirs I got no reply, and retired a 
few paces, while the inspector advancing, addressed the stranger 
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fith humble familiarity, by a name which it is not necessary to men- 
tion here. 

The young man received his address with infinite haughtiness, and 

* Reproachful look, which seemed to me to say, " you have betrayed 

^•" The other made a nearer approach, and in a lower tone appear- 

^<i to defend himself from the reproach of a connexion with me. I 

^as little flattered by all this, and full as anxious as the inspector 

Appeared, to cut the slender thread which bound our acquaintance. 

Advancing, therefore, to the door, I looked out upon the desert, 
^d thought that it would be for the common comfort of the whole 
party, if I trusted myself to the moonlight, and pursued the road to 
-La Teste, which lay before the house. 1 strolled out, and by chance 
directed my steps towards the stable, a building larger than the 
Hoose itself, and entering the open door, 1 saw by the light of 
a resin match, which burned in a distant corner, a man, in the act of 
trranging the clumsy cordage of a pair of oxen. 

He came towards the door, and led them ailer him by the magic of 
some words in Patois, proved, by his tone and their compliance, to 
be soothing and affectionate. I wished the man ^^good night," and 
he repeated my salutation in French, which was at least understand- 
able. He was a comely young fellow, and of a civil demeanor. I 
asked him where he was going .^ He replied, "to La Teste." I 
proposed myself ^ his companion, and he readily consented. He 
proceeded lorthwith to adjust his oxen, and /oke them to his little 
cart, which was loaded with packages, and covered with a canvass 
awning. 1 was inquisitive — he communicative : thus, while he got 
ready, F discovered that he was a carrier from the> little town just 
mentioned, the only son of a poor widow woman, and now on his re- 
tarn from Bordeaux with a cargo, ot groceries and other matters for 
the La Testians. He finally informed me that he was in the con- 
stant habit of stopping at this half-way house, for the purpose of re- 
posing his oxen, and of refreshing himself— with draughts of wine 
or beer from the hostess's cellar, and draughts of love and hope from 
the reservoirs «f Cazilles's melting black eyes. 

The preparations for departure were simple and soon completed. 
As I re-entered the inn to arrange my baggage, ] heard the inspec- 
tor assuring the lovely traveller, that he thought any sacrifice slight 
for th6 daughter of so worthy a father; or the wife of so generous a 
benefactor. This speech was accompanied by many obsequious bows, 
as he lighted the lady and her husband to the chamber where we had 
sapped, and which I took it for granted he had resigned to them. 

They passed down the corridor accompanied by the hostess, who 
was loaded with a warming-pan, sheets, and pillows. As my eyes 
were fixed on the elegant figure of the lady, I saw her start and stop, 
while her head was turned in the direction of the flight of stairs for- 
merly noticed. I was too far removed to hear the cause of her alarm; 
but a murmur of explanation, and a closing curse from the inspector, 
made it plain to me that the interruption was caused by the nasal 
salutation of poor Batiste, with a comment in the inspector's pecu- 
liar style. 

I looked round the kitchen in search of Cazille, but she was not to 
he found; bo, arranging the contents of my knai^&^c;\^-^\iv(:i!ti>^<& ^x^ 
roL» I, 14 
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had Completely dried, taking my gun under my arm, and rousin 
Ranger from the corner where he reposed, I waited the return of th^sr- 
landlady, and announced my intended departure with the carrier. 

'* Faith, you are right, my good sir," said the hostess ; ** better re — 
pose in a carrier's cart than lie in a hayloft, or sleep on a kitchei^L 
chair. 1 could have offered you no better accommodation. You- see -^, 
monsieur the inspector has given up his room, and we have only on^^ 
bed more, which he must occupy.'' 

1 assured her that I was much better pleased to goon my journey., 
than interrupt the arrangements of so obliging a lady as she hac3l 
proved herself to be ; and I begged her to let me know how much "K 
was indebted for the entertainment I had received. 

*' Indebted, sir ? Nothing to be sure. Didn't you sup with mon- 
sieur the inspector?" 

" Very true ; but I have given a good deal of trouble, and then 
there's the lodging and feeding the shepherds who guided me here, 
and to whom, no doubt, you have given beds and supper." 

" Bless you, sir ! The poor fellows are long ere this at home. — 
They paid me for the glass of brandy they had on entering, and left 
the house before you had changed your wet shoes." 

I protest I felt a blush, of a mixed and almost undefinable origin, 
overspread my face. Compunction for my own neglect of these hon- 
est creatures, shame at my unrewarded obligation to them, and plea- 
sure at their disinterested conduct, were pretty nearly, I believe, the 
materials which composed the coloring of my cheek. I had nothing 
for it but to place a trifle in the hands of the landlady on their ac' 
count; and she. carried an air of honesty about her, so much .in uni- 
son with what I have most commonly met regarding points of confi- 
dence and honor in people of her class in Trance, that I was certain 
my remittance would reach its destination. 
"And now, madame,far your own trouble — " 

*^My dear sir, I am more than paid by this proof of trust, — ^but i€ 
your generosity prompts you to remember ihegirl — " 

^' I shall not forget her, believe me, nor her mistress neither : but 
where is she? I am anxious to set off, as I keep the carrier yraiting." 
'*Rest tranqul, he is in no hurry," replied the hostessj with a 
good humored smile. ^^ He also has a little account to settle for hiff 
evening's entertainment^ and Cazille and he are, no doubt, making 
up the reckoning," 

Being already in the secret, this intimation did not surprise me. — 
As I was never disposed to interrupt the tottings up of love*s ledger, 
I quietly sat myself down on a chair beside the landlady, leaving 
Cazille and her lover to balance their account in their own way ; and 
I have no doubt but that hope and happiness were placed at the orq^ 
side, while not even time was allowed to burthen the columns of /055. 
"Your pretty house-maid has chosen well, madame," 
"Why yes, one must tell the truth. There is not in the depart- 
ment a better lad than Geoffroi the carrier. I believe he never did 
harm to man or beast but once,f when he threw a bale of sugar 
on my poor man, who, in his haste to join Cazille, he overlooked ta* 
king his evening's nap by the stable door." 
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I had no time to ascertain whether this injury to Batiste was cited 
M an exception to Geoffroi's good treatment to man or beast. The 
reader will therefore take it as he pleases. 
"But what retards the union of this young couple ?** asked I. 
"Faith, sir, but a trifle, after all. You must know, sir, tjiat Geof- 
froihas the whole* support of his aged mother on his hands, and 
poor fellow, he is tightly put to it these hard times. He is just able 
tsmake both ends meet; but, barring bis cart and oxen, he has not a 
ioois era louis* worth. Cazille is one of the best lasses in the world, 
but she has but forty-eight francs, a year wages, and since the court- 
ship began, abc ut six months ago, has been ai)le to save only the 
half of that towards defraying the cosrt of the wedding." 
" Why, how much would those expenses amoVint to .^ '* 
"Oh ! sir, w lat with fees, and flowers, a id favors ; and a white 
dress f r the bride, and a. treat for the friends, and paying the prrast, 
It would take a good hundred francs besides what ^c has by her." 
"But has she no friend who would advance her the money ? " 
x"S -e has friends enough, Init all people as poor as herself." 
** Would not you, my amiable hostess, yourself give such a tri- 
fle for the* happiness of so good n servant? " 

'* Why, to tell you the truth, I might, perhaps, if 1 chose to strain 
a point, aflTord a hundred francs, and it might be worse disposed of. 
But, my dear sir, if I were to give the money, and the girl got mar- 
ried, what would become of me? Where should I look for so faith- 
ful, so industrious, and so good Lempered a lass in her place ? " 

There was so much naivete and frankness in this avowal that it 
overpowered the displeasure rising ap at the woman's selfishness. 
Instead of answering her, 1 asked myself a question. 

*• Is it not hard," thought I, ** that I am almost al ways tl»us thwarted 
when I wish to give people my entire esteem ? That in the very mo- 
ments when my lieart is flattering itself with faaving fotind something 
teholly deserving its regard, an unloolced for' flaw, or crack, or stain, 
presents itself to my eye, and checks the current of my good will ? 
But let it be so. I see it is our nature ; and henceforward I will only 
look at the smooth portions of character, and step over the inequali- 
ties by which every individual disposition is defaced." 

Then turning to the landlady and our subject. " But the inspec- 
tor ? Would not he be disposed to forward the good work ?'' 

" LfOrd Mess you, sir ! not he. Not that I w^nld speak ill of mon- 
sieur the inspector, for, in truth, I have no right. He has made my 
tsbildren, and my husband, and myself, what we are ; and we owe ev- 
ery thing to him. But he has enough to do now with every sous, in 
buying dainties, without which he could not live." 

Theri was much in this last speech that admitted of various con- 
fitrnctions, according to difl*^rent fancies. But it was no business of 
mine to examine closely as to what the inspector hod made of my 
hostess or her spouse. I turned then boldly and abruptly to another 
topic. 

** Surely," said I, "the gentleman whom 1 surprised here on my 
«rriTal, and his daughter, who is now in the house, have ability and 
iaelination to step forward in a case like this." 
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** Ay, that they have, good souls ! and it is from them that Cazille*0 
happiness will come at last.'* 

** Is the name of that gentleman a secret ?". 

'^ It is no secret here, sir, and, unfortunately for himself, is too well 
known every where." 

''*■ Is it not strange, that a man so good, as I think he is, should find 
it a misfortune to be known, or feel concealment necessary ?" 

^< Alas ! sir," replied my landlady with a pensive tone, ^'liow little 
does our happiness depend on our being known I The world always 
hears what is bad. A hundred virtues speak less loudly than one 
crime.** 

'^ But can such a man have committed a crime f " 

" Which of us, my c^ood sir, has not some failing, which society 
calls a fault, or has not done some deed which it looks upon as a 
crime .'' " 

This tallied so well with my late reflections, that it threw me back 
a little upon myself, and I paused for a reply. I saw that I was gain- 
ing fast on the landlady's confidence, and, expecting to be in a few 
minutes in possession of the grand secret, I forgot how precious time 
was in such conjunctures. I sought for an answer to the last obser- 
▼ation, which might advance the progress of disclosure ;'but befon 
I found one fitting, the hostess cried to me hastily, " For Grod*8 sake 
go, sir ! I hear monsieur the inspector preparing to leave the innei 
room. He must not see you with me alone. Adieu ! air. Here 
Cazille ! Cazille ! give a kiss to Geoflroi, and come and waxm thi 
beds ! " 

This lost part of her speech was uttered outside the door, when 
she had moved, leading me gently by the arm ; and the command 
thus given to Cazille were answered from the bench in front of tin 
house, by a smack which echoed loudly, and sounded to me as chasi 
as any kiss which ever sent up its music to the moon. 

Cazille came towards us, her head reclining a little, and her eye 
cast down. Geoffroi sprung lightly on the seat of his cart, crying 
^« Come alongt sir ! Good night, madame ! Adieu ! dear Cazills 
Adieu ! adieu !" 

I shook hands with the hostess. I did as much, but no more, b; 
Cazille, and lightened myself of a little load of obligation for her sei 
vices ; but neither got rid of, nor wished to be rid of, my gratitude 
for the smiling attentions with which they had been performed. 

As I flung Hanger into the cart and stepped up myself, a won 
which had, I am positive?, nothing cabalistic in it, for it was fairly ah* 
honestly pronounced, but which was to me incomprehensible, set tb 
oxen in motion. The whispered inspiration of an Icelandic driver t 
his rein-deer could not have had a more animating effect. The oxei 
set ofl' in a full and steady pace, slowly pulling away their maste 
from the spot where all his affections were centred, and me from, 
place which had, during the last four hours, awakened much of m; 
interest on more accounts than one. 

It was just midnight when we started. Every tiling was hushe* 
and still. Neither the-wbeels of our little carriage nor the steps o 
our team were heard upon the sands. Geoffroi looked back a mo 
ment at the house, heaved a sigh^ and sank into alienee. It wa3 thei 
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nj lorn to throw a parting glance at the scene of my late adrenturef , 
ifldldid so, more, I must acknowledge, from the common-place wish 
of fixing its appearance on my memory, than from any thinrr approach- 
ing the tender sentiments which my companion connected with it. 

The landlady and Cazille had re-entered, as the reader will have 
inferred from Geoffroi's sigh, which had all the tone of parting love. 
The little building, its oathonses, hayrick and garden, secerned all to 
Bleep qaietly in the shade of the tall pines; while the moon shone far and 
wide across the desert, and silvered the tops of the woods. Having 
made myself acquainted with the exterior appearance of the inn and 
its immediate vicmi^y, I turned round, and, affected by the taciturnity 
of my companion, 1 uttered not a word. 

Nothing could be^more beautifully calm than was the night. At 

• one hand, as far as I could see, before me, was a forest, and at the 

other an open waste, thick set with stunted fir-trt>es, which gave it an 

ippearanoe of low brush-wood, and hid the sandy soil. Occasional 

clatters of sheep showed here and there a patch of dusky white, and 

the doll tinkling of a bell told that the flock was awake and browsing, 

while all around them was in deep repose. A wide cut drain marked 

at each side the boundary of the road, which was in this part quite 

strtight, and very hard. It was generally smooth and safe, but the 

▼iolent jolting in some parts made me examine it more closely, and 

1 found that the causeway was formed of large pine trees, thrown 

lerosi and covered with layers of sand, and occasionally stone. It 

was, however, in very few places out of repair ; and in half an hour 

> we had entirely passed those uncomfortable spots. Affected not more 

by my previous fatigue than by the present monotony and the easy 

Qotien of the cart, 1 felt myself soilly dropping asleep. I gave 

way to the gentle inclination, and reclining under the awning, and 

supported by the packages, I soon forgot the world, its tumults, joys 

«nd sorrows. 

At I was dozing away, I heard Greoffroi exclaim, ^^ Ah ! he sleeps. 
He fias left no cares, no agitation, no mistress behind him ! I'll war- 
Int it he is a happy fellow." 

1 felt a deep sigh rising from my breast, bnt I was resolved it 
i^ld not have utterance ; while Geoffroi, influenced, perhaps, by 
■omewhat of the same feeling, sprang lightly on tlie sand, and acf- 
^ressing a cheering word or two to bis beasts trudged on beside 
them. 

I slept soundly for, I should suppose, a couple of hours ; and was 
twakened by the rustling of branches against the awning which cov- 
ered the cart. I started up and looked out upon the narrow road 
which we travelled. At either side nf us were trees thickly planted, 
the passa^ being scarcely suflicient to allow the breadth of our ve- 
hicle. The overhanging boughs struck from time to time against 
the awning, and no other sounds were to be heard, but the soil move- 
laeuts of the wheels rolling over the natural carpet, which thick- 
strewn leaves, acorns and flr-cones formed upon the sand. We were 
in the depths of a thick wood, not composed of pine trees alone, 
bat containing all the varieties of the forest. Instead of the tallYind 
atraight monotony of the unvarying fir ; beech, ash, and oak-leaves 

roL. I 14* 
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glittered in the moon-beams, and flung their canopy across our path. 

As we proceeded the passage became darker, whether from th^ 
greater thickness of the wood, or the temporary coneealment of the- 
moon, I could not judge ; but the effect of the scene, which sooa. 
broke upon me, was considerably heightened by this increased ob- 
scurity. While nothing around me was to be distinguished, at eyeit- 
arm's length from me, and the oxen and their driver ^ere quite lost 
to my sight, a sudden turn to the left brought us suddenly to a spa- 
cious opening and presented a yiew which enchantment seemed Up 
have conjured up. 

The whole expanse of heaven, lighted by ihe full moon and stud- 
ded with stars, shone brilliantly above ; and all its splendor was re- 
flected in the unruflled breast of a lake spreading wide before me. — 
The road, which ran straight along the bank ot this liquid mirror, 
sloped smoothly to its side, and the feet of the oxen were^ at times, 
washed by its waters. The forest by which it was skirted threw 
down its dark reflection, and sighing breeze sometimes scattered 
loose leaves upon the su/face, stirring it with fairy undulations. 

I thought for an instant that I still slept, and that imagination 
had raised for me a mirage of unexampled loveliness. 64it as I grew 
convinced of the reality of the scene, F marvelled how such a lovelj 
sheet of water could exist in this sandy waste ; and was sometime 
moving along its side before I discovered that it was but a river which 
narrowed as we advanced, and whose opposite bank I did not at first 
perceive from the Ipwness of the road we travelled. The 
stream flowed on, in scarcely perceptible motion nor was its beauty 
lessened by its decreased width ; for the opposite bank, being form- 
ed of a ledge of the purest and smoothest sand, shone in the moon- 
light like a frame of polished silver rising above the water. The dark 
edging of the forest formed a fine contrast and was at times thrown 
into a deeper shade by passing clouds, which could not, however, 
prevent the moon from illumining the whole scene, and giving the 
more distant parts of it the full brightness of her rays. 

Geoffroi was still walking at the slow pace which suited the inclin- 
ation of his oxen, and seemed in harmony also with his own frame 
of mind. A low murmured melody kept time with his sauntering 
progress ; and I know not whether it was the peculiar soilness of the 
scene or the sweetness of his mellow voice, but I think I never heard 
an air more tender, or warbled with a simpler grace. It was a tune 
quite in the style of those wild and heart-moving airs which make the 
traveller in Ireland so often stop and listen: then prompt himt o 
looek round at the dessolate grandeur of the scenery and the ruatie 
sbngster, and wonder how strains so exquisite had birth in so rude a 
land, or found expression from so rough a tongue. 

The words of G^offroi's song were Gascon. I have already avow- 
ed my ignorance of the particular dialect of that language used in 
those parts, but still I caught here and there an occasional word, the 
meaning of which I knew. 

Thus da de lune means moonlight ; pin, pine-tree ; beoitat, beau- 
ty ; foret, forest ; and la vie, life. And at the end of every cadenco 
the name of names, Cazille, filled up the. close. 
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I made meanings for the blanks, to please my own fancy, and 
stringing together some lines which suited the music, I found that I 
had almost inadvertently composed a series of extempore stanzas, 
which a less candid story-teller might have called a faithful and lit 
eral translation. 

SONG OF THE LANDES. 
1. 

The moonlight, through the branching pines, 

Floats o'er the sands with silTer streak j 
How like the chasten'd beam, that shines 

Through dark-iHnged lids on beauty's 4iheek, 
When timid glances treuibUng steal 
From thy bright eyrs, mine own Cazille ! 

n. 

'As o'er the desert-itream's smooth breast 

The night-winds from the forest shed 
Light lesTes to lireak the water's rest, 

It Tibrates in its deepest bed. 
So doth my thrilling bosom feel 
Thy sofl-breathed words, mine own Casille ! 

HI. 

I see thee not, but thou art here ! 

Even as heaven's lamp, obscur'd awhile, 
Stiil lights the desert iar and near. 

Through sorrow^s cloud the mellow smile 
Makes life's dull waste bright spots reveal, 
And lights me ou, mine own Cazille ! 

There were half a dozen stanzas more, pretty much in the eanie 
^ing-song-style ; but I forgot half of them, and will not iiifliet the 
rest upon my readers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I went on, contemplating and rhyming, while Geoffroi continued 
his strain, the mechanical cadence of which convinced me hs wa« 
musing too, till I was roused by the dull and hollow sound of a hq^n 
blown, as it seemed to me, on the opposite bank of the river and 
echoing or answered in the wood beside me. The insinuations of the 
inspector rushed upon my mind, and I thought there were few more 
convenient places for rifling a poor traveller's knapsack, and levying 
contributions on his purse. But the reader will remark my forbear- 
ance in saying nothing of the determined air with which 1 cocked 
my gun, nor the desperate resolution I formed, not to be robbed by 
less than six highwaymen at any rate. 

I called out to Geoffroi (in whatever tone my readers may sever- 
ally fancy) to know what was meant by these sounds. 

'* Ah ! sir, are you awake .'* Well, you have made a good sleep 
of it. Egad, I believe you had a lesson from the worthy slug-a-bed 
Batiste ; but you are far from coming up to your master yet." 

I confess 1 did not like this evasion, and 1 repeated my question 
somewhat sharply. 

** Why^ lord ! sir, are you afraid of robbers ? Having got so far, 
you may make yourself easy on that head ; for certainly the most 
convenient time to have cut yours or any other -gentleman's throat 
was while you were asleep in a dark wood we left behind us an hoar 
back." 

Here he laughed-— with good humor or malice, just a:" it may be, 
thought 1 — and though generally relishing a jest in my heart, I was 
seriously indisposed for this gaiety at present. 

I do conscientiously believe that something about cocking the gun 
flashed on my brain ; but if such valorous thoughts were preparing 
to rise, they were quickly put to rest by Geoffroi's answer to my ex- 
clamation, that 

" I would be satisfled, »***!" 

Tes, reader ! shower down your reproaches like rain ! I do plead 
guilty to the whole line of asterisks ; but magna Veritas est^ &c. 

I was just going to jump down on the road, when Geoffroi seized 
me by the leg, and in a supplicating tone entreated that ^^monsieur 
would not give himself the trouble to make himself angry (I like that 
idiom ;) that the sounds I heard proceeded only from the postboy 
rousing the watchman at the little bridge ; which monsieur saw so 
close upon the water, a little higher up." 

I looked up, and did see the little bridge ; and in a moment more 
the sound of the horn came again upon the breeze, evidently from 
our side of the river, and in a little while more the cracking of a 
whip, and the gallop of a horse was heard, and presently the sand 
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vu &ung up around us ; and then the post boy pulled up his little 
oag, and peeped under the awning, to aee who was there, I suppose. 
Geoffroi's oxen stopped, out of civility, I dare say, to the postboy's 
fony] and the postboy himself dismounting, and movinff up to Geof- 
froi, with the exact proportion of light and easy familiarity which 
a bearer of billets-doux should assume towards the carrier of parcels, 
be touched his white cotton nightcap, and then offered his hand. 

"How do you do, my little fellow?" said Geoffroi, cordially 
>Ii&king the proffered hand. '* Why you are late to-night, Jean ? — 
f^h&t kept you back.''*' 

I thought this address a little out of the line of separation which 
I wished to trace between the parties ; but seeing that the spare 
bojish figure of the courier did not reach to Geoffroi's shoulder, I 
Nt down the freedom of the latter to the score of seinority which, 
does and ought to level distinctions. 

The posUMy's back was turned towards me, and I could not help 
moralizing a moment on the nature of his occupation, which so 
checks and distorts the human form. "What a pity it is," thou^rht 
I, "to see this poor little boy doomed for life to a drudgery of pitiful 
jiorsemanship, which already begins to stiffen his joints, and shrivel 
up his limbs to the true horse-jockey standard !" And it was so, in 
fact, for bis diminutive legs and thighs were flattened and bowed out 
by the friction of the saddle, so as to resemble a pair of old horse- 
shears, hollowed by constant wear. His large bony knees offered a 
resistance stronger than flesh and muscles, and were not yet reduced 
from their unnaturally disproportioned size. His long, tight, leather 
pantaloons were smooth- worn and polished, and, as he did not wear 
boots, they shone briflrhtly in the moonlight, as he stood like a Lilli- 
potion collossus, his Ters involuntarily straggled open, and his arms 
akimbo. During my observations here detailed, he replied to Geof- 
froi's question thus : 

"What kept me back ! What always keeps me back ? What has 
kept me back frotn the first, and will to the last, my good friend P 
Why love ! Love, my boy ! But no matter — a pair of long spurs 
make up for lost time, and a merry heart mends a broken fortune. 
Yes, I am late to-night ; but . if that clumsy sack-of-meal of the 
wooden head,* Joseph Antoine Francois Xavier Dumoulin, the mil- 
ler, had smoked his tenth cigar, and drunk his beer in better time, 
I should not have been kept so long waiting to wish his wife good 
night ! Now the secret's out, my b^ ! Have you got any thing in 
yourflacon.^" 

Always merry, always happy, always successful, my tight little 



* I cannot well traniilate, or even explain, the postboy's pun. La Ttfte. 
where the miller lived, is a corrupt, or perhaps, a civilized construction of 
La tete de budUf the proper name of the place, and by which the country 

S)ople always call it. 'J'ete (head) was in the old orthography written Teste, 
e Buche is the title of the noble family to which the town belonged ^ and 
Buehe means a log of wood. The reader must arrange all tliese combina- 
tions, and then turn the -entenee into the most convenient way to makQ 
oat the pleasantry. 
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Jean," cried Geofiroi, coming to the cart in search of his brandy 
bottle. 

As for me, I was almost stupified by the intolerable impudence of 
the little brat, who ventured to talk of intrigue with his squeaking 
^iroice, and boasted of a conquest the meaning of which he could 
scarcely know What, then, was my surprise, as he turned towards 
me, looking for the expected dram, to see him raise his cap, and 
wipe with his handkerchief, a head, bald as a barber^s unwiggred 
block, which he felt no shame in exposing to the heavens, — while 
he raised full upon me a visage which showed the chiseling of sixty 
summers at least ! 

"Good God!" cried I, *<can all this be true? Does this withered 
and worn-down abortion think of these things, and is there a miller's 

wife in all France ." But why bewilder myself or my readers, 

many of whom have, no doubt, like me, observed and wondered at 
the unaccountable freaks played by the fancies of women ! 

When the old sinner (for sinner he was either ways, true or false) 
had quaifed a glass of Geoffroi's brandy, he prepared to depart. He 
placed his cap upon his he:id, and tightening the straps which bound 
his cloth jacket to the pummel of his saddle — the warmth of the 
night inducing him to ride in his cotton vest — he gave a finishing 
tug to his single and fragile girth, and then sprang on his pony's 
back with wonderful agility for a person of his years, though not, 
perhaps, with the actual grace of Mercury or young Harry. 

**Adieu, then! my dear Geoffroi,"" cried he; "and what now for 
the black-eyed maid of the inn ? Have you scribbled ^o notes of 
your journey, at the rate of a line a league ? Ah ! curse your father 
and mother, you dog, who didn't teach you to write .faster. Never 
mind, I'll do the business for you. Half a score kisses on Cazille's 
pouting lips shall be the token of your safety, and they will, more- 
over, keep me alive till I meet my little Marie, in the Place Dau- 
ohine at Bordeaux. Adieu, comrade ! Take care of yourself!" 

"Farewell, my lad! farewell! But remember I trust to yonr 
honor," halloed Geoffroi, with a laugh. The whip cracked — up flew 
the sand — away went the little courier, shouting "Love foreveu!" 
**Love forever !" and a minute or two more the horn gave notice that 
he was gaining on the road. 

"Well, sir," asked Geoffroi, after a long paused "what do you 
think of that?" 

"Why I think, my friend, that yon are a bold man, to trust your 
mistress in such dangerous hands." - 

"Dear Cazille!" exclaimed he, and I thought he wiped a tear 
from his ey^ as he spoke, **Dear Cazille ! I should be,- mdeed, an 
unworthy man, if I could not trust you where there was danger." 

"Have you no fears from this redoubtable fellow?" asked I. 

"Poor soul ! I only fear that yonder stumbling little pony will 
break his neck one night. He falls ten times a week, and -it is well 
for little Jean that there is no pave in the Landes." 

"Does he always go at full gallop ?'* 

"Always, when there's a chance of meeting any one." 

'*But'is his time really lost in the pursuits he boasts of?" 
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"God help the poor little creatore ! no, sir, to be sure. Why, l*ve 
known him, oyer and over again, shiver for an hour, concealed in 
the wood, until he saw some one coming ; and then sfeal out of it, 
as if he had a mighty affair on his hands. That*s pretty much the 
way he loses his time, I assure you." 
"Then you don't believe a word of his boasting ?** 
** Who could believe the word of a boaster, my good sir.? But 
tell me, sir, have you characters like this in England ?" 

"Why — ^really — perhaps — it is possible — that — there — may — be- 
by chance ! one or two — " replied I, and here the conversation 
dropped. 

We reached in a few minutes tlie little rustic bridge, which, 
with the watchman's thatched cottage, and a shed for tbe conveni" 
ence of travellers, gave a romantic finish to tbe landscape. The 
watchman raised the barrier, and received his toll, when Geoffroi 
began to untackle his oxen, to whom he meant to give some hay and 
an hour's rest. 

I descended from the cart quite recovered from my fatigue. 
Greoftoi entered the shed, against one of the posts of which he stuck 
a resin taper, which he lighted at the watchman's hut, and which 
threw its dull glare upon the river banks, where the moonbeams were 
BO sweetly' sleeping. Morning, too,, was making rapid strides in the 
east, and the landscape was thus illumined^ by a combination of lights 
Bach as a painter would have gazed on for its beauty and difficulty. 
I strolled along the sandy edge of the stream, and looked round upon 
the exquisite scenery. 

I do not think I overrated its beauty at the time, but I could not 
at all events exaggerate, did 1 venture to describe what I thought of 
't. After pacing up and down for some time, I^ at length lay down 
<^iithe sand, and gave myself up to meditation. 

I retraced hastily in my mind the scenes of the night > and the 
^4rieties of character it had shown me; and the new interest with 
^hich they had inspired me. But foremost in all my ruminations 
^as the mysterious stranger ; and I lost myself in the mazes of con- 
jecture as to who and what he was. I thought of this man so long 
^nd so deeply^that I began to give credit to some of those wild theo- 
^es, at which I had oflen laughed, of secret sympathies and spells — 
^hen I at length started in doubt of myself and all around me, at 
'^eing this identical figure, standing at a short distance from me, by 
^he water's edge. 

A group of dwarf firs was between us, and concealed me from his 

^ight; but as he stood bending over the river profoundly buried in 

tJiought, I distinguished every feature of his expressive countenance, 

^nd I never beheld a finer picture of contemplative melancholy. 

^hile he thus stood for some minutes close to me, I felt at once the 

strongest wish to address him, and the utter impossibility of doing 

80 ; but as he turned from the river, and walked slowly away, the 

spell seemed to quit me. I rose and was preparing to follow him, 

when the rustling of my feet through the scrub- wood attracted his 

attention, and he turned quickly round. The moment he pereeived 

me, he pat his hand to his bosom, and I saw the .hilt of a stiletto ap- 
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pear from under his cloak. I returned this menacingr^attitade by 
taking off my liat and bowing. He seemed a man of that sort which 
in times of least preparation, can see the state of things at a glance , 
and as I had disembarrassed myself of my gun, which-I left in Geof- 
froi's cart, he divined at once that |ie had no hostility to apprehend 
from me. He therefore returned my salutation with easy pride. 

** Sir," said I, " I make you no apology, for I have not intention- 
ally thrown myself upon your privacy. Chance has brought me to 
this spot ; but I cannot omit the opportunity of thanking yoa for 
your kindness last night.** 

"lam unwilling to suspect that you pursued me intentionally," 
said he. ^^ Jndviduals of your nation rarely lend themselves to un*' 
worthy deeds ; but know, sir, that I am in need of secrecy, and must 
not be broken in upon.*' 

"1 know it,*' replied I, "and— •' 

"You know it! You know me then.^" and here his hand was 
raised to grasp the weapon. 

" No, sir," cried I, " I know you not. In one word, you have 
nothinioc to fear from me. I am an utter stranger — an idle traveller 
— but fate seems to have thrown me in your way, and I am filled 
with interest for you. Mistake me not, then, but let me tell you 
that your daughter and her husband are at this moment in the inn' 
where we met last night.** . . 

"Indeed ! Arrived already ! — Sir, I thank you. — Pardon my sus- 
picions and my rudeness — they are the effects of persecution, and 
not my nature. I go this moment to meet my. child — my dear, dear 
Stephanie !" 

*' Hold, I entreat you : there may be danger on your path. There 
is another person in the inn — a government agent — one who khows 
you, and whose servility to your daughter and her husband seems to 
assort ill with the tone in which he talks of you.** 

At these words my companion paused ; looked steadfastly on me ; 
and seemed concentrating the whole powers of his penetration. He 
spoke. , 

" You say, sir, you know me not. How am I to reconcile these 
contradictions? You call yourself a mere stranger. Who is this 
agent, then, with whom you are so familiar ? He has spoken of me. 
Who am I, then ? Answer me !" 

" Your surprise and your doubts are too natural to give me ofience. 
I met the person I allude to by mere accident in the inn. He is in- 
spector of these forests." 

" Oh ! it is he ? Poor fellow ! he dare not harm me. — He has not 
betrayed my name .'"' 

*» No : I am totally ignorant of that ; — but I fear, sir, it was in- 
terruption only that preserved any secret of yours which may be in 
his keeping.*' 

" Pierhaps so — ^he is a babbling blockhead." 

Then, i^er another pause, he advanced closer to me, and held 
forth liis hand. " Yes, sir,** said he, with warmth, as I took it in 
miiMi--" yes, 1 am convinced of your sincerity. The frankness of 
your manner mal^s it impossible to doubt you more. Be satisfied, 
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loo, that I am in no danger. The creature yon mention is safe and 
useful. With all his blustering, he has some good in him, and his 
own interests bind him closely to mine. Now, sir, farewell. I fly 
toemlHMoe my sweet child and her noble husband." 

^^But, sir, you must excuse me still. I cannot part with you, ex- 
cept on condition that, should we meet again, I may consider myself 
at liberty to address you not quite as a stranger.'* 

"Willingly — mpst willingly. But it is little likely that we shall 
meet again. I am the sport of fate, proscription, and tyranny. You 
are free to walk the world at will. I am chained to these arid deserts 
as my only safety — and dare not quit them.** 

"is it indeed, then, possibles that such a man is a mark of ven- 
^ance and oppression.'* You have partly given me your confidence 
-^you have gained my entire esteem. I am free, it is true, but not 
when an innocent and persecuted fellow-creature may want such 
liamble aid as 1 can give him. Command me, then, every way, I 
entreat yeu — I am wholly at you service.*' 

I spoke this just as I felt it, and there was no chilling hesitation 
in my tone. Grasping my band in both his, he replied with solem- 
^ity- 

" Go not too far, young man, in your opinion of me. Be not rash 
in connecting yourself with me. The day may come, wheji you 
^ay turn your back on me, and shrink from seeing my face !" 

"Impossible !'! exclaimed J ; " I can never turn from undeserved 
tnisfortune, nor from a face which is the mirror of a noble mind." 

"Mark me a moment,** said he. "You think me innocent. For 
ialf the years of my existence, I have borne upon my conscience 
the brand of guilt and infamy. Secret and deep it has gnawed into 
my heart, and under the laurels of splendor and success has fixed 
these furrows on my brow. I am guilty of a great crime — ay, a 
heinous one ! The private punishment has been ever with me, and 
now the public retribution is at hand. — It is but just too ! — I dare not 
complain, and did the scourge fall fairly on me, I should meet it with 
a smile. But I am singled out — harrassed — hunted down ; — while 
those far guiltier — atrocious, blood-stained sycophants — ^re raised 
upon the ruins which have crushed me. It is that which drives me 
mad — that, too, which keeps me in this wretched world — for I would 
not deign to drag this chain of degradation, if it were not gilded 
with the bright hope of vengeance on those who have twined it 
round me **' 

He seemed, at these words, worked tip to a pitch of frenzied ani- 
mation. He stopped abruptly ; then took my hand again in his, and 
continued more calmly. 

" But this is no place for such discourse. I have indeed no right 
to hold it with you at all. It is, however, soothing to me to repose 
upon one compassionate heart — and, if your interest is excitea for 
me, we may meet again. I am confined to the fastnesses of this 
dewrt of refuge ; but there is amongst the woods on the sea-side, 
Bot far off, a little forsaken church. Near it I have secured a retreat,- 
aAcI in its vicinity you will be sure to find me. Any one at La Teste 
will direct you to the church of Arcachon. — You may, probably, see 
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me there this evening at snnset — and if, on reflection,, you will mi 
the hazard, you may be, perhaps, of service to me. Now, sir, fare 
well for the present. I have no time for further delay.** 

I assured him of my anxiety m his fate, and repeated my ofkTB oi 
assistance. We then parted. He advanced towards the bridge ; and 
as he walked across it with an air like that of a sovereign prince 
rather than a refugee criminal, I saw the toll- taker and Geo^roi sa- 
lute him with the most profpund respect. While he proceeded on 
his way, they seemed to follow him with looks of sympathy and ad- 
miration. I advanced towards them, and heard the concluding oh' 
servation of the toll-taker. 

" Ay, ay ! I have taken tolls on this bridge for twenty years since 
he had it built, and I never knew man nor woman to pass it who 
did'nt give him a blessing. — They may take every thing else from 
him, but they can't rob him of the good-will of the people." 

(jreoffroi was about to reply, for he gave three or four consecutive 
pulls to the cuffs of his jacket, rubbed his hands together, and slap- 

eed his thigh with the energy preparative to real eloquence, when 
e observed me close to him, and checked his warmth. He took off 
his cap to me, and his example was followed by tlie toll-taker, in a 
style still more obsequious. They bowed to me over and over again ; 
and I was not slow in perceiving that the civility which I had all 
along met with from the carrier was increased tenfold by my appar- 
ent intimacy with the stranger. 

" Well, Geoffroi," asked I, " are vou rea^ to proceed ?** 
**In a moment, sir. — Do but let me have one look more at the count." 
** The count ? Does that gentleman bear so high a title ?'* 
** Ah ! sir, you may well say that now. They have taken his title, 
it is true, and doomed him to death ; but he is just as sure of the 
first, and as safe from the latter, as ever he was : — for we will all call 
him count, nnd he shall not die while the people of the Landes have 
strength in their arms, and blood in their veins '." 

" No,** echoed the toll-taker, " sooner than they should catch him, 
I would, with my own hands, blow up this bridge to atoms — though 
each stone of it seems somehow as dear to me as my children, who 
have every one been born and reared upon its arches ! Yes,, yes, he 
is safe enough at this side of the water ; but he hazards too much in 
trusting himself at the forest inn.** 

" Nay, nay," replied Geoffroi,*' he has nothing to fear there, but 
from that swaggering inspector, who, besides his obligations to the 
count, owes his present place to the son-iu-Iaw. Depend upon it he 
is too fond of a snug place and a sound skin to venture treachery." 
Then turning to me, he continued, ** God bless you sir ! yon 
brought good news, I am sure, from the countess, or madame Ste- 
phanie his daughter. — See how quickly he walks through the heavy 
sand ! Perhaps the appeal against the sentence is decided in his fkvor?" 
" I fear, Geoffroi, that you overrate my intimacy with that gentle 
man and his affairs. I never saw him till last night — nor did I know 
his rank till you told me of it." 

" What, sir !*' exclaimed the carrier, witli stroijg emotion — "what! 

J'ou don*t know him ? My God, I have then betrayed him! What 
ave J done ! what have I done I" 
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"No, my good Geoffroi, you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with. Your error was quite natural, nor have you betrayed any thing. 
I know from himself that he is proscribed, and you have not let his 
name escape yx>u." 

"Thank God 1 have not ! But who could have thought, to see 
you together, that you were not old friends !" 

" We are friends, you see — and when you know the world as well 
«s I do, Geoffroi, you will know that new friends are oflen worth 
more than old ones." 

"Ah! ray mother often told me so, true enough, sir. Friend- 
ship, she says, is just lik« the shoeing of a cart wheel — very tight. 
«nd close fitting at first, but that it seems to wear out and slip away 
from one quite naturally, when rubbed a little on the rough cause- 
ways of hard fortune." 

'*Ay," said the tollman, "it is just like that little gate there, 
which flies wide open .to the traveller that holds out money in his 
hand ; but remains close barred and bolted to the poor devil who has 
not a sous to oil its hinges. It's a poor thing your old friendship ! " 
" That it is," said Geoffroi ; " but yours, I hope, sir, for the count, 
isn't of such fast wear," 

" No, indeed, it is not, my friend. Be satisfied that I am sincere 
and warm in his interest : but you must not tell me his name for all 

ti»t." ' 

" Never fear, sir, never fear. I have had too great a fright already 
npt to keep my tongue closer tied in future. Look, sir ! There ho 
goes, God bless him ! He has just turned into the wood." 

" Safe journey to him, and toyou to«, gexUlemen ! ** cried the toU- 
fluuiy wheeling into his hut. 

'*Now then, sir," said Geoffroi, " when you like, we are already 
tojtart.". 

In a £ew minutes more we were in fact on the road, which, beii^ 
firm and well kept, allowed me to walk without annoyance from the 
sand. Every step brought us further into a cultivated track. Large 
patches, attach side of us, were reclaimed from the desert, and grass 
and corn -fields, occasional comfortable houses, and plantations ot 
f«rest trees, enlivened the scene. 

The sun was risen, rich and proudly as we came to the little town 
of La Teste. We proceeded at a lively pace down the neat street, 
and. many a nod of welcome was shaken to Geoffroi from the rustic 
inhabitants, who stood at their doors gaily chattering, and all armed 
with ahiige clasp-knife in one hand, and in the other a large slice ot 
bread, well rubbed with garlic, and eked out with a green fig or a 
bunch of- grapes. Such is the common summer breakfast of these 
parts. We stopped at a little cottage near the centre of the town, 
where Geoffroi was received wilh a truly maternal embrace by its 
decent looking mistress. I was presented to her in due form by her 
kind-hearted son ; and her particular attentions led me to believe 
that in his whisper, on our arrival, be had connected my name in some 
*way with that of the stranger — or of the count, if the reader will 
concede him his title. 

1 declined^ however, entering the cottage, being anzioBs to take 
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up my quarters in the Deigbboring white-washed house, decorate 
with the sign and title of " the French Crown ; " which, meanin 
merely a piece of money so called, must not be confounded with th 
regal ornameRt attaching to the occupier t>f another residence 
Thither, then, as soon as Geoffroi had pnt up his oxen, I repaired 
and Ranger, my gun, and knapsack, very soon occupied their usua 
places in my chamber. When 1 had shaken oif the dust and othei 
encumbrances of my twenty-four hours* journey, 1 had a breakfas' 
of cafe au laity and then sallied out on my task of observation. 




CHAPTER V. 

The district of Arcachon, including the little town of La Teste, 
its capital, is probably one of the most perfect retirements in an y— ;^ 
part of civilized Europe. Standing on the remote and unculture( 
border of the bay of Biscay, it is utterly out of the way of communi- 
cation with the world ; and its name is never heard beyond the 
edges of the forest which surrounds it, except when a maritime re- 
port is given of some unhappy vessel beat to pieces by the breakers, 
which are eternally lashing the desolate sands of its beach. La 
Teste is very rarely ornamented with the appearance of a stranger. 
The unbroken intercourse of its inhabitants with one linother giveg 
them that sameness of thought and similarity of expression, which 
is remarked so oflen between man and wife, sufficiently unfashiona- 
ble to live much together. Their views, both physical and moral, 
maybe said to be bounded on three sides by desert, and on the fourth 
by the wide-stretching sea. They are either fishermen, or dealers in 
the products of the pine- woods : and a few leagues, by land or water, 
seem the limits of their intelligence. The aspect of the place is wild 
and flat, yet not unpleasing. At that period of the day when the tide 
is full in, it is delightful to gaze on the placid lake of Arcachon, for 
such is the name of the horseshoe excavation, on the deepest ridge 
of which the town is ouilt. But when the waves recede, and ror 
three miles out nothing is to be seen but a sedgy exposure, it is not 
easy to imagine a more unattractive landscape. It has none of the 
sublimities of ocean, for the great Biscayan Gulf is too far out to be 
visible from this part of the shore. There is however, one remarka- 
ble feature in the prospect, which is not without beautj — the accu- 
mulation of those sand-heaps far to the ri^ht of the lake, which shine 
in the sunbeams with a dazzling brilliancy, and for a parallel to whrch 
we must travel to an')ther portion of the globe. On the left stretch- 
es a thick forest, close up to which the waves reach at high tide, 
when a long circuit must be taken to approach it ; but the strand at 
low water is quite uncovered, and permits those who love the shady 
solitudes o^the wood to reach them \^y a walk of about half a lea^rue. 
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r tt/ormed that the church of Arcachon stood buried in its shelter, 
^ot far off. Having loun^d away some hours in the immediate 
^eigkbourhoodof the town, and in taking some rapid notes of the 
P'^eceding day's adventures, 1 ordered my own and Raoger's dinner, 
^at 1 might lose no time in commencing my excursion, and advan- 
^i^ towards the interesting interview which I looked for at sunset. 
*^y homely, ill-dressed, unpalatable meal, was a practical eulogy on 
^We last evening's repast ; and as I bethought me of the inspector's 
^^xaries, 1 hoped, for his sake, that the duties of his ofiice never 
«^d him to the unseemingly accommodations of ** L*£cu de France.*' 
When I found myself on the borders of the forest, I felt an anxie- 
^^ which, like all anxieties, was of a mixed nature. Doubt of the 
^^anger*s meeting me, interest in his fate, curiosity in his secret, 
V^ae conjectures at the nature of his crime, all tended to fill me 
^rith a restless impatience. 1 pondered, and moved onwards along 
*^he edge of the sea, without observing any thing to intimate the ex- 
%.8tence of the church in question. As 1 proceeded, the broad expanse 
''^f the ocean grew upon my sight, and 1 experienced all those sensa- 
tions with which it ever inspires me. Its vastness, its measured mo- 
tion, and the murmuring of its soft waves, as they seemed to melt 
^nto the sand, all spoke to me in different ways ; but as it were, ia 
the varying modulation of a common language. I hastened my 
^steps to meet the approaching tide, and was soon standing close to 
the snowy wreathes, which every wave deposited, like an offering 
at ray feet. I had laid my gun among some scattered rocks behind 
me, and Ranger took the opportunity of stretching himself in sleep 
beside it I was a long time gazing on the waters, as they floated in 
their self-impelled and waltz-like undulations. There was no- 
thing visible on their bright blue bosom. No ship was in sight; and 
a few -sea -birds, skimming along, were the only living objects which 
appeared to dispnte my quiet sovereignty over this beauteous scene. 
At some distance from the shore stood a low and rudely construct- 
ed fort, the apparent remains of a larger work of defence. It seem- 
ed uogarrisoned ; and I should have thought it uninhabitable, had 
not some thin curling smoke, risen from it, and pronounced it 
to be a signal station, or the refuge of some poor fisherman, living 
there on sufferance. This lonely mark of the labors of man, in a 
seene otherwise the exclusive work of nature, gained an importance 
from its singleness, and fixed my attention. There was something 
pietnresque iir its crumbling angles and weed-covered embraatires, 
which tempted me to record it, in the rough and hasty way in which 
my peneii usually performed such duties. I took out my book and 
l»egaii to sketch; but had scarcely traced the first rude outline, 
wh^ I received a blow from behind, full on the ear ; and before I 
had time to stagger forward, a pair of lusty arms were wound round 
me, pinioning rame to my sides, while a chorus of triumphant but 
liideoas shouts nearly deafened me to the violent barking of Ranger, 
whd had flown to ray defence. 

I straggled with all my might ; and turning round my head, saw a 
fiee Dsstiiig on my shoulder, which no natural sign proclaimed as 

VOL* I. 15* 
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woman's, but which was marked as such by the decoration of a ^^P 
like those worn by the peasants of the country. 

The large black eyes and open moulh which met my view seenn^" 
strained beyond all imaginable dimensions, by the exertions whi^^ 
she made to hold me fast. J plunged and struggled with all my ^^' 
erjries, she shouting "Pierre ! Pierre ! Pierre ! " with a voice of tC' 
rible sound ; while a little amphibious-looking monster, something 
between a fish and a boy, was coiling a huge net round my entangl^^ 
feet, and shrilly echoing the screams of my assailant. 

We were up to our ankles in the water, whici flowed fast upon as, 
and the contest ended in a few seconds by our all three tumbling dowQ 
into a frothy wave, which roiled over as we sank into the sand. She 
never let go her hold for a moment, but I had loosened one arm, and, 
grasping her by the leg which was next it, was gradually getting tbe 
hiastery, when another figure, still more formidable, came to her suc- 
cor. This was a man of most ferocious aspect, and in the fierce cos* 
tume of military service. He had but one arm, which brandished a 
sabre over my head, and under his stump was my fowriBg-piece,both 
barrels pointed full in my face. He roared out to me, in French, a sum- 
mons to surrender, With a horrible threat of cutting off my head, clear 
and clean, in case of refusal. My assent was a matter of course } 
but when he ordered me to stand up, obedience was not so easy. The 
young imp kept twisting the net faster and faster around me ; and 
the woman proclaimed, by her yells, that she was entangled as firmly 
as I I do not know how we got clear, but by simultaneous rollings 
up the sand, well washed by the waves and wreathed round with sea- 
weed, we at last got beyond the reach of the water, and in a little 
time were on our legs. The woman, whose masculine voice and as- 
pect were truly terrible^ snatched the sabre from the hand of her as- 
sociate, and never ceased vociferating, in her jargon, abuse, 1 sup- 
pose, to me, and commands to him. He and I had a short parley to- 
gether, as he stood with my gun cocked in his hand, the barrel rest- 
ing upon his stump, after the manner of an American rifle-man, the 
muzzle close to my breast. He told me pithily that 1 was a spy, and 
a prisoner, and that I should not, on pain of instant death, makeany 
resistance to accompanying him and his wife to La Teste, to be handed 
-into the keeping of the mayor. 

I must confess that no prisoner, I believe, ever felt greater pleas- 
ure at a release, than I did at this threat of trial ; for the outrage I 
had suffered, and the appearance of its perpetrators, promised any 
thing but legal and legitimate consequences. I expressed my readi- 
ness, and so we set off. The little urchin, following, as I suppose^ 
the orders of his father, waded away towards the ruined fort, of which 
I quickly understood the latter was governor. The tender helpmate 
of this veteran now carefully picked up the sketch-book, and began 
to wipe the water from its leaves, in which operation, to my utter 
misery, she scoured out the traces of many an hour's labor. I re- 
monstrated, but in vain. French was Greek to her ; and she was 
but little inclined to accommodate my wishes, even if she had com- 
prehended them. We walked on.: this marine. Amazon in front, 
throwing fierce defiance over her shoulder at every step ; Ranger 
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neakingr beside me, his tail between his legs ; and the old soldier 
Gobbling' afler, with the gun is ita unTar/ing attitude of hostility and 
preparation. 

The leader of the procession sturdily proceeded at a pace which 
tile rear-guard found it hard to l^eep up with ; and the tide now 
flowing rapidly up the bank of sand which the waves had raised 
along the whole course of the bay, we struck into a little opening in 
the wood on our right. On this manoeuvre a halt was commanded 
bj the soldier ; and a short council seemed to be held on the pro- 
priety of our taking, to the forest, as I judged by their gestures. It 
was decided that we should do so ; and indeed the only alternative 
appeared to be an attempt to wade through the sea to La Teste, a 
hazardous, if not impossible, proceeding. 

Our narrow path was now obstructed, bj branches *above, and 
brambles below ; and in addition to the risk ot one of these catching 
in the triggers of ray gun, and so executing me on the spot, was the 
possibility of my tripping up; on which they might put the con- 
struction of an attempted escape, and found a fair excuse for decap- 
itating me or blow my brains out — or both. In ^his way I seriously 
began to calculate the prudence and possibility of bolting and giving 
the slip to my escort. But the sea was at one side, and a tangled 
#ood>at the other; and I considered that, if even I succeeded in 
escaping, it would only involve me in difficulties, and mar the meet- 
ing with the stranger; while by my making my appearance before 
the mayor of La Teste, with Geoifroi and my passport to testify for 
me, there could be no doubt of my release. I therefore cautiously 
trudged along; and becoming more accustomed to my situation, I 
began to perceive how much of the ludicrous it contained. 

While my conductors kept up an unceasing chatter m their (to 
me uniptelligible) p«ftoi«, 1 was running through every link of a chain 
of thought connected with my adventure ; which ended in the rather 
awkward reflection, that some officious subaltern might implicate me 
as an associate of the proscribed, and for ouffht I knew, guilty refo* 
gee. 1 was turning, in my head a variety of ways for baffling such 
imputation, when thv path we •traversed opened out upon a little in- 
closure of most verdant herbage, and on raising my eyes, I discov- 
ered the identical church of Arcachon stan#ing before me. 

I stopped for a moment in unfeigned admiration. My conductors 
stopped also, for the soldier was fatigued by his forest walk, and the 
women obeyed the orders to halt. " Great God !" thought I, »* if 
.thou wert always worshipped in the purity which such a temple and 
such a solitude as these must inspire, how much worthier would thy 
Totaries be to call upon thy name !" 

This. beautiful little structure, a chaste model of Grecian archi- 
tecture, was erected at the expense of the crew and owners of a ship 
which was wrecked on the shores of the bay ; and, being out of the 
direct resort of the ijihabitants of La Teste, is known by the name 
of " The Sailors' Chapel." A priest was formerly retained, at a reg- 
ular stipend, to perform duty in it ; and a neat cottage, at the ex- 
tremity of the grass-plat in front of the church, was his secluded 
and modest residence. At this time, however, the house was vacant 
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and the church deserted, except on the ann'iTersary of its patron 
■aint, or when occasional offerings were put up, by crews escaped 
from the dan^rers of the sea, or others on the point of embarking to 
meet them. 

I acquired all this knowledge from the fluent communications of 
the one-armed soldier, who, finding me very tractable, entered - 
warmly into the interest which the church inspired me with, and 
answered many more 'inquiries than those which led to the informa- 
tion above detailed.* The woman, however, less conciliating, and 
not understanding our discourse, shewed signs of impatience, and 
indulged in soine flourishes of rhetoric as well as of the sabre. 
**• March !" was onoe more the word, and we plunged deep into the 
embowering branches of the wood. 

It was now nearly sunset. I thought of the stranger, and hoped 
no ill had befallen him. The path was narrow ; and as we walked 
on I could see nothing before me but the'stiff cap, broad back, thick 
legs, and brawny arms of my female escort ; until she came sudden- 
ly to a full stop, and, with gesticulation worthy of Grimaldi in one 
of his feminine metamorphoses, she commenced a rapid succession 
of low curtesies to some one advancing towards us. In the msmen- 
tary depressions of her head, which bobbed up and down with incal- 
eulable vivacity, I was enabled to see beyond it, and discovered, 
with pleasure and mortification, the exiled wanderer, his daughter 
and son-in-law, standing in a group before us. 

When they causht the eye of the old soldier, he stepped up towards 
them ; and with ^1 the grace which his mutilated frame permitted, 
he presented arms, standing stiff and erect beside me. Astonish- 
ment was in the face of the young man ; fear in the charming fear 
tures of his wife ; while the father, casting on me and my compan- 
ions a piercing glance, showed a countenance on which suspicion, 
the twin associate of guilt, was in full display. 

There was, it must be confessed, something to warrant a fear at 
iwd faith, in the hostile appearance of my companions, in the way- 
laymg air of our rencontre, at the very time and place which the 
stranger had fixed on to me^t me, but still more in the mixed ex- 
pression of my look ; which might, by a doubting mind, have been 
well supposed that of a Rascally police agent, rejoiced at having en- 
trapped his victim, 3'et cowardly enough to be ashamed of his voca- 
tion. But the exile was still himself. He never flinched fh>m the 
path, but addressed the saluting veteran. " Why, how now, Pierrs ! 
What's this .^** Then looking towards me. «*And you, sir — HoW 
am 1 to salute you, friend or toe ?'* 

** Oh ! as neither one nor the other," replied I ; " I am too shab. 
bily placed for the first, and too harmless for the last. X am nothing 
now, but a positive prisoner and a suspected spy.*' 

" A prisoner and a spy ! Why, Pierre, I hope you have not com- 
mitted another outrage in your capacity of signal-man. You have 
not used this gentleman ill ?" 

"III! bless yonr heart, sir, quite the contrary. Exeept for that 

■' " ■■ ■ ■ . . -^ 

*See Aote at the eiAi. 
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wet jacket, which he got in rolling on the beach with mj poor Jose- 
phine here, 1 never granted quarter to a prisoner who was better 
treated/' 

** fiut how comes it that you have dared to make prisoner a stran> 
gerand a traveller of such peaceable demeanor ?** 

It would be jatiier a puzzling matter to give a literal version of 
rierre'i reply; but if my readers will make allowance for foreign 
idiom and blustering, and imagine the old soldier to have been a 
Chelsea pensioner, recounting the capture of a musing Fienchman 
^u a Martello tower on our coast, the following may be considered 
*ftee translation: 

*' Why, please your honor '. as to daring, you see, as how I never 
^as backward in that, and when a.chap of a foreigner skulks along 
^e wood nenr my signal post, I thinks it my duty to take him into 
^lUitody, without paying compliments. Tour honor knows as I keeps 
% sharp look out both by sea and land ; and« as no English frigates 
^re to be seen in the bay this morning, something told nie as how 
^hat something was brewing ashore. It is peace time, to be sure, but 
^i)at signifies nothing ; for we make pe.ice and break it now, as often 
^9 we change kings and emperors (touching his hat,) and it is in 
^^eace that spies are most dangerous, for such folk rarely venture to 
^how themselves in war. Weil, please your honor, as I was saying, 
X had jtist twisted the telescope round, and turned its muzzle towards 
Xja Teste, and was pretty constantly clapping my eye to the touch- 
liole, as a body might say, when all of a sudden 1 marks a man steal- 
ing quietly .along down the side of the wood. With that I points 
^he gun, the glass I mean, plump upon him ; and his knapsack, for- 
aging cap, green jacket, and brown barrelled piece, made me dead 
vure as he was a rifleman scattering out from a party coming to sur- 
prise the fort. Weil, I calls Josephine and little Nicolas and myself 
together, to hold a bit of a council, and we takes another peep at the 
lad as he sloped down towards us. We sees at once, by his fair com- 
plexion, fresh color, and close shaved chops, that he was an English* 
man; so taking my sabre in my hand, and loading my wife and child 
with the large mackerel net, we makes a quiet sortie out of the fort, 
and places ourselves in the wood hard by. Well, at last up comes 
the enemy, and we sees him halt and take up a position just in front 
of the fort ; when thinking, no doubt, that it was abandoned, and 
nobody near, he lays his musket on a rock close by the shore, and 
plants his dog, which is prisoner also you see, as sentry upon it. If 
any more proof was wanting, your honor, what does he do, but pulls 
out a book and begins taking a view of the fort, which made me 
certain that he was nothing but a shabby bit of a spy, and no scout 
nor rifleman after all- So seeing as the dog was asleep on his post, 
we steps out all three to seiztt the man, and Josephine and Nicolas, 
being lighter^footed than myself, they soon comes up with him ; and 
what with her arms, and his net, he was soon seized, as fast as the 
tall German general which your honor and myself made prisoner at 
Austerlitz. That's ail, your honor." 

When this recital was finished, the stranger frowned sternly, and 
cried " Hark ye, Pierre ! Your officious conduct will surely be jour 
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min. Remember th at you have now no friend te screen your ex- 
cesses. Return his gun to that ^rentleman, and think yourself well 
off if he pardons your outrages." 

I took the proffered gun, thanked the stranger, smiled on Pierve; 
and marvelled how a banished refugee maintained aoch influence 
over a whole district, every individual of which seemed to know his 
flitna'ion, yet admit his power. 

Pierre turned with a scowling, discentented look, to his wife, who 
had never ceased to bob courtesies from the moment of onr meeting 
the stranger. He addressed her in Patois, and seemed to inform her 
of the rebuke which he had received, for she flung a surly glance 
upon the party, and turned off abruptly towards the ehurch. Pier- 
re muttered a few sentences in a confused mixture of French and 
Gascon, and then took his leave with the following speech : 

" You are always hard on me, general, always. You call every 
thing I do excess. What if I did seize the old priest, who was read- . 
ing his prayer-b(>ok by the wood side ; or the philosopher, who was 
gathering shells and whatnot for the Bordeaux museum! Had I 
not good reason for thmking that the one was taking notes of some 
plan for surprising the fort ; and the other sounding the depth of the 
bay with his boat-load of instruments ! What ami thefe for but te 
look sharp at all comers, and what is a priest or a philosopher to me, 
more than any other f<ie to fair play and plain dealing ? But den*t 
look angry, general. You know I*d die twenty timetf sooner than 
bfibhd yott ! "God bless you, and prosper you always, and every 
Irbere ! Adieu, gentlemen and madam !" With these words be 
iimped ainray afler hij discochfited helpmate. 

The stranger then todk me by the hand, saying in a kind 4one^ 
^ Yon have not to boast, sir, of the hospitality or politeness of oar 
country. Suspicion eind ill treatment have pursued and fallen upon 
you, but you ieill excuse rude manners and troublesome times. — 
Stephanie and Eugene ! receive this gentleman with that considerar 
tion which only may atone for your last night*s surmises." 

The lady and her husband each offered me a hand which I cordially 
accepted ; and some words passed, common-place in their nature, but 
on which circumstances stamped a more than common value. During 
the discourse of Pierre, I had closely observed the interesting group, 
and saw enough to tell me they were in deep distress. Her eyes 
were red and swollen, and her cheeks pale. Her husband's counte- 
nance bore marks of great agitation. The father alone seemed com- 
posed in the grief which his situation had excited. Afler the inter- 
change of the civilities just mentioned, I prepared to take my leave ; 
But on my doing so, the stranger said — " No, no, sir, you must not 
part from us so. I see the delicacy which actuates you, but your 
company is a solace to us at this moment ; and although the jntelli- 
^nce brought me by my children precludes the possibility of your 
serving me, you may not, perhaps, dislike to pass with me the last 
evening I shall ever see in my native country. Yes, sir, I am now 
denounced to certain death, if discovered in the land that owes me 
no trifling gratitude. The last hope for justice lay in an appeal, 
which has been rejected ; and those who have confirmed the sentence 
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of my destruction now to pant for the means of inflicting it opon me; 
Imt I shall thwart them all 1 — and I may yet return , wlien least thej 
think of it, to act such part as has ere now been performed, and wipe 
Vy injuries out. — But no matter ! Excuse me. — " 

He here frwped the arm of his son-in-law, and they walked for- 
wuds at a harried pace, deeply con versing ; while I, thus lef\ te 
take charge of the weeping daughter, offered her the support of my 
vm, and closely followed their steps. 

As soon as her sobs allowed her to speak, she exclaimed, in a voice 

of the most touching sweetnees, " Ah ! sir, is it not dreadful to see 

*Qeli a being as that — the best, the kindest, the bravest of men, thus 

^ifiren from the eonntry he has loved so much, and served so well ? 

He whose whole life, as long as my memory can trace it, has been 

^v^d to public services and private virtue's ; and whose only re- 

I'foach lias been, that in days of passionate enthusiasm he committed 

®Qe act which in him is called a crime, while his judges and perse- 

putora are the very men who urged, and some of whom participated 

'i| the deed. Such, sir, is the justice — such the impartiality of our 

>'Ulers ! Is it not dreadful ?*' 

. ** It is, indeed, afflicting,'* replied I, " to see the instances of wrong 
'^^vitable m times of public commotion. But your father has the 
^f)pe of pardon left him, as he seems secure of escaping from his im- 
^^lediate danger !" 

*' Bscaping ! Alas ! alas ! and must he fly as a criminal from the 
^liores which have so oflen haikd him with shouts of triumph — 
^Vom the people who have so long enrolled his name with the baud 
^^f heroes nnrivtilled in ages of elory ! Yes, yes, he must fly ; and 
^liis night is the last in which I snail gaze on him, perhaps for ever V* 
^ler sobs interrupted her, and I oflered no reply. 

We had t>y this time reached the church, on the green lawn in 

"^ront of which the stranger and his son-in-law were pacing up and 

^own, with papers in their hands, which seemed wholly to absorb 

'Uem. Unwilling to interrupt them, and hoping to gain on the con- 

Cdence of my lovely crxpanion, I led her towards the church, and 

^e walked silently awhile under its classic portico. 

There was something oppressively solemn in the scene, yet I felt 
«s if I would not have changed itfor one of life's lightest. As I con- 
templated the figures, with whose sorrows I had thus becone asso- 
ciated, and while thousands of varying imaginings rushed upon me, 
I was astonished by the distant sound of vocal music. The lady 
and 1 stopped at the same moment, and I asked her, "Did you hear 
that strain .?" 
She answered me by sulSbcating sobs. 

After a short interval, the sounds came ajrain, nearer and more 
plainly. At this repetition of them, the stranger and his son-in-law 
paused suddenly in their discourse, and the former stepped quickly 
towards the clergyman's cottage and unlocked the door, which, 
taking out the key, he entered and locked after him. The husband 
come up towards us, ana having spoken a few words to his wife in 
an under tone, requesting me to take charge of her for awhile. 1 
willingly undertook the office, and he stepped across the grass-plat, 
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and knocked at the cottage door. It was opened ; .he entered, a 
the windows being all closely shut, there was no appearance of t 
house beins so tenanted. * 

The sounds of the chorus became now more distinct, and m< 
continuous as they approached. It was evidently a religious soi 
and ahanted by a choir of not unpractised singers. It harmonia 
well with all that was passing, and threw a soothing melanchi 
over the sensations 1 had ex erienced. Not so with my lovely co 
panion. As the voices came more fully towards us, her agitat 
increased ; and my surprise was soon changed to painful sympatl 
when she whispered me, in snatched and almost inaudible sentenc 
that the music proceeded from the rustic choristers of La Teste, 
company a procession of sailors, who came, as was the custom, 
offer up their prayers before embarking with the night tide, in i 
little vessel which was to bear her father from his country i 
friends. Having thus explained the cause of her emotion, she dr 
her cloak around her, and leaned on my arm to witness the scene 

A verger first approached, and opened the door, and was follow 
by some children carrying baskets of flowers, which they scatte 
on their path. The singers, male and female, habited in white b 
plices, next came on, and then the priest advanced with measu: 
steps. He was followed by the sailors, amounting to about ten o 
dozen ; each one carrying a taper, and most of them bearing so 
simple ex voto, such as a bit of cable, a rude daubing of a ship, 
other similar offerings. A large party of peasants and inhabita 
of the town closed the proces^on. It entered the church : we i 
lowed, and, as we stood leaning against a pillar, I had full leisure 
admire the beautifully ornamented altar, the richly carved organ i 
pulpit, and the windows of stained glass, shining with a mellow ri 
ness, as the setting sun poured its m\\ splendor through them. 1 
religious service was soon performed ; and that part of it which 
its simplicity pleased and interested me most was the repetitioz 
the sailor's parting hymn. 



HYMN TO THE VIRGIN.* 



U 

O virgin queen of Heaven, 

l^o whom we raise our prayer, 
Thy presence cheera the exile's fears, 

And calms the perils that we dare I 
Let but tny murmur'd blessiag breathe 

Across the distant tide, 
'T will smooth those waves the hero braves, 

Whose bark we go to guide. 



. * These lines were written for music, not yet published. The allosi 
in the last s:anza is explained in the note which follows this tale. 
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II. 

For strangor-seas weVe bound, 

Which wash the savage shore, 
Where wild winds sweep, in chorus deep. 

To swell the billows^ trantic roar. 
Send, then, a seraph from on high, 

To fan with radiant wing 
Our flattering sails, while gentle gales 

Waft thee the praise we sing. 

HI. 

Oar angel-guide shall beam 

Like that celestial form 
WhoBe wings of gold, in times of old, 

Hush'd on this strand the angry storm ; 
And to our sainted patron. gave, 

Jn token of thy love, 
That Heaven-wrought gift man may not lift, 

Nor Hell have power to move. 

During this hymn, the emotion of the afflicted daughter increased 
^^ a yioleirt degree and at its conclusion she yielded to the move- 
ment with which I led her out. In every eye that gazed on her, as we 
passed down the aisle, I plainly discovered compassion and sympathy, 
^ut no one seemed to recognize her ; and I thought these feelings 
^Vere awakened by simple motives of charity for its own sake, with- 
^^ut being dependant on any personal excitement. But when we got 
'^uto the open air, which breathed freshuess and relief to my compan- 
ion, she informed me that every one of the congregation within 
^new perfectly who she was ; but not one would give utterance 6ven 
"to the blessings which they silently poured on her, fearing to add to 
^er distress by any public display. Who would exchange the con- 
solation of such eloquent silence for the heartless and indelicate con- 
dolence of the world ! 

We walked apart, while the assembly left the church, and dis- 
Jjersed in irregular groups through the wood. When the doors were 
clesed, and no one to be seen, the lady advanced to the cottage, and 
tappefl gently at the window. The signal was answered by the 
appearance of her father and husband, who both offered me their 
thanks for having accompanied her during the ceremony, which they 
h<id thought it imprudent to witness. *^For even here, sir,*' said the 
exile, *^has the spirit of corruption spread itself; and my> being pub- 
licly discovered might bring down the strong arm of persecution on 
the whole of this district, whose devotion to me is well known. I 
am prudent for their and my family's sake — but on my own account 
indifferent. Now," continued he,, "we must go on towards the 
town. The little bark which my friends have engaged to convey 
ioae to another shore lies riding at the mouth of the bay, and at high 
Water a boat is to be in readiness on the beach. The sand-heaps 
Scarcely show the red tinge of the sinkiiifif sun. We have no time 
<^ lose. Stephanie, my love, retain that gentleman's arm: Eugene 
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and I have much to talk of yet — and at supper we shall have leisure 
for our leave-taking. Come on !" 

The assumed cheerfulness with which he spoke did not conceal 
from me the melancholy of the speaker, nor produce the effect he 
wished for on his daughter. We walked onwards according to the 
arrangement he had made, and for a few minutes no words were ex- 
changed. But there is something in the French heart that must 
have vent, whether in joy or sorrow. The first is increased, and the 
latter seems diminished, by communication ; and if sympathy is 
discovered in the listener, his being a stranger is no obstacle to the 
confidence. — My fair companion soon, therefore, sought the solace 
most natural to her sex and nation, and she freely told me, as we 
walked towards La Teste, much of the secret of her father's situa- 
tion. On two points, however, she observed a caution. Which 1 did 
not feel at all inclined to remove. She neither mentioned his name, 
nor the nature of that crime which had called forth his banishment 
and remorse. The first, she said, she dared not reveal until he was 
safw from the possibility of detection or betrayal. The latter she 
could not venture to tell me, lest my national or private prejudices 
might destroy the sympathy which had been so forcibly excited in 
her father's' favor. I participated in her precaution on both points, 
and guardedly avoided any expression that might lead to the knowN 
edge of one secret, which must almost necessarily have carried with 
it that of the other. The fear of learning that the stranger had been 
guilty of some really serious crime made me shudder. I was not 
much of a politician, and had great leniency for state ofiTences^ 
which often sprung, 1 knew, from private virtues. I hoped that the 
crime of the stranger was of this nature, until I recollected his self- 
upbraidings ; and then the memory of d'Enghien, Wright, Palm, 
and Pichegru, flashed altogether across my mind. — But I would not 
dwell upon the possibility, and struggled to get rid of my bewilder* 
ing conjectures. 

" Whatever may have been his error,'* said I, in reply to an obser- 
vation of the lady , " It cannot surely have sprung from a vicious 
heart ; for had it, I am convinced that though your natural afifection 
might make you overlook it, it would h^ve utterly prevented that 
devotedness which is displayed towards your father by all who know 
him, from your noble husband, down to the meanest peasant of the 
land." 

" If, sir," said she, '^ the act for which he now* suffers w€ls a crime 
its effects upon him almost rasied it to the dignity of virtue itself; for 
such has been his remorse, even through years of splendid pros- 
perity, the consequence of that act, that his whole life has been spent 
in deeds ot benevolence and goodness, from a principle of retribution 
to mankind." 

I did not then stop to examine deeply the pardonable sophistry of 
this observation, nor shall 1 now. It will be more interesting to my 
readers to learn an instance of that philanthrophy by which the af- 
fectionate daughter thought her reasoning justified. For the sake of . 
conciseness, I shall relate the circumstance in my own way, but 
I deprive it of much of its effect by not giving it in her colloquial 
phrase. 
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CHAPTER VI 



This best loved daughter of the then exile, but once count, general 

*nd man of influence and wealth, was sou^rht for in marriage by 

•oine of the first characters of the day — anxious for an alliance with 

'Uch a man as her father, and for the poW'asion of such loveliness 

^ distinguished her. Amongst her suitors was one of those mar- 

^k&h of France, who, with a title of almost the highest rank, pos- 

*^ssed a celebrity which none of his illustrious brother-soldiera 

^chpsed. He was incalculably rich : and his alliance might, at that 

#*«riod, be considered as one of the most splendid which the country 

Afforded. The father, mother, and family of the beautiful Stephanie 

^Vere delighted with the offer, for they knew nothing of her secret 

Attachment to a younger lover. Eugene de S , the marshal's 

^.id-de-camp, was twenty years of age. The marshal had numbered 
^Hore than fifly summers, and his blanch locks did not form a strong- 
er- contrast to the dark chesnut of Eugihe's flowing hair, than did 
^is stiff and uninviting manners to all that was beautiful and manly 
-in £ugene*s person and demeanor. The marshal and his aid-de- 
"^amp had been presented to Stephanie on the same day. TIr* pub- 
lic courtship, and the secret attachment, proceeded at the same time, 
and nearly at the same pace : two or three interviews had decided 
both, and the rapidity ot each was astonishing. The marshal and 
his aid-de-camp were equally the sport of their feelings. The one 
was sure of marrying Stephanie, and was raised to the highest pin- 
nacle of an old man's rapture. The other was sure of loosing her, 
and sunk in the depths of youthful despair. 

The whole business was so sudden, that Stephanie was half be- 
wildered. Her consent to the alliance had been scarcely demanded; 
It was proposed, and she made no objection. The surrender of her 
affections had never been asked ; yet they were irrevocably disposed 
of. The conduct ot the rivals, too, was not a little embarrassing. 
The marshal had never talked of love, but a great deal of the impor- 
tance of his functions, and the dignity of his station. Eugene had 
never declared his sentiments, but Stephanie suspected them from 
his looks, and other tokens which lovers only can understand. Bat 
he had not dared to speak out ; and the preparations for the union 
were all arranged, and the day fixed, without his venturmg to tell 
Stephanie, in plain terms, that he loved her. She knew very well 
that he did love her notwithstanding, and he saw that his passion 
^as returned with an ardor that fully equalled his own. But it seem- 
ed utter insanity to indulge the slightest hope ; an.d the young couple 
mutually and tacitly submitted to the certainty of their despair. 

Eugene was the marshal's favorite officer^ and it was on him that 
the negotiations devolved which Led to the matrimonial preparatives. 
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Public business occupied the marshal incessantly up to the very day 
of his projected wedding; while his youthful deputy was constantly 
despatched with messages and letters. He had strict orders to bring 
matters to as speedy a conclusion as possible ; for, as' the marshal 
used to say, " The atfairs of a great nation ought not to wait on the 
trifling of individuals." 

On the morning fixed on for the wedding, Eugene was sent with 
a verbal message from the marshal, to be delivered to Stephanie her- 
self. "You will tell her," said the marshal, "thatl am in utter 
despair at being obliged to disappoint her anxiety, and strike such a 
blow to her affection" — (Eugene's heart was bounding, and almost 
bursting through his breast) — ** but that matters of state have unex- 
pectedly occurred, which make it totally impossible for me to fulfil 
my engagement to go to church this morning" — (Eugene nearly 
fainted froni emotion)— " until half an hourafler thfe appointed time." 
Eugene made an obeisance, staggered out of the house, and, more 
dead than alive, hastened to mount his house, and rode up to Stepha- 
nie's dwelling. 

When he arrived, the bustle and magnificence of preparation nearly 
drove liim mad. A Parisian marriage is a grand and boisteroas affair^ 
and this was intended to be one of the most distinguished every way. 
Eugene asked for the count. He was dressing. "The countess.'" 
" Dressing." " Mademoiselle .'" " She was already dressed, and 
anxiously waiting the marshal in the drawing-room.'* 

" Anxiously ! I must see her, then, immediately," cried Eugene, 
in a fierce tone, of which the servants did not comprehended the 
meaning, and of which Eugene was himself uncenncious. He was 
\ishered in, and there sat Stephanie alone, decked out in roses which 
had no fellow-tinge upon her cheek, and in finery which ill-assorted 
with her heart's misery. Eugene stammered forth his message in a 
voice so choked and faltering, that Stephanie, unable to restrain her- 
self, burst into tears. To what frenzy does not excessive love at 
times drive on his victims ! Eugene, for a moment, believed Ste- 
phanie's tears to flow from offended vanity and pride, and little sus> 
pected that she did not comprehend one word of the marshal's mes- 
sage, while shocked at the appearance and manner of its bearer. 
The hapless messenger stood awhile dumb and stupified ; but she 
wept so bitterly, that he could not resist her distress, and advancing 
some paces toward:) her, asked if he should summon the servants. 

" And would you, for the poor triumph of displaying your power 
over me, expose my despair V 

" Despair ! Power over you ! What do 1 hear ? Oh ! speak out, 
.speak out, my Stephanie ! — Tell me, do 1 deceive myself, or are these 
your real sentiments .^" 

" Spare me — spare me their confession," cried she; " surely you 
are conscious of my misery I" 

*' You love me, then !" exclaimed he, throwing himself on his knees 
before her — "now, then, let me die; I have lived long enough!" 

He here took her hand, on which he imprinted a thousand burning 
kisses— and a scene ensued which not even the actors could describe. 
They had recovered their calmness in some degree ; and were ex- 
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changing consolations on their mutual despair, when an outrider of 

the marshal galloped into the court-yard ; and in a moment more a 

servant entered the room^ to inform Stephanie thai the impatient 

▼eteran had abandoned all matters of state and business, and was 

driving up to the house in the utmost haste. At the abrupt delivery 

of this message, Eugene started up, hurried to the window, and 

• seeing the superb open carriage containing the marshal, and followed 

by his splendid suite, he attempted, without knowing what he did, 

to fly from the scene ; but tottered when he reached the middle of 

the chamber, and fell, without sense or motion, on the floor. 

The wretchejd and fainting Stephanie, roused to sensation, and half 
^tic, flew towards the sufierer, and threw herself on her knees 
beside him. She would have cried for help, but she was almost suf- 
focating, and could not utter a sound. In this crisis the door was 
flung open, and, with all the pomp and solemnity suitable to his state 
-r-incame the marshal, ushered by the happy father, leading the 
oiotber in his hand, and followed by a crowd of common friends, 
imagination may picture the surprise, the disappointment, and the 
Compassion which actuated more or less the several witnesses. 

" You love him, then ?" said the father, afler some broken expla- 
nations on the part of Stephanie. '< Indeed, indeed, I do !*' replied 
«he. 

"And you. Captain de S , you love my daughter. ?'* 

" To distraction, count !" cried Eugene, who had recovered his 
^ens4»s, and burned with hope at the turn which afiairs were taking. 
" Then, by heavens you shall be her husband — and no one but you ! 
iVhat say you marshal ?" 
'* Why, my dear count, I am a man of few words, and it strikes 
•tne that little can be said on an affair like the present. — Besides, pub- 
lic business of great importance waits for me — and my functions are 
manifold. I can only, therefore, assure you that the happiness of 
your daughter being the first object of my desires —next to the duties 
which my public, functions impose — I am enchanted to have discov- 
ered the method of promoting it. I shall, therefore, beg to retire, 
•flaring to Mademoiselle Stephanie the assurance of my profound 
homagre, the use of my equipage which waits below, and my advice 
that she and my friend Eugene set ofi* to the church without delay, 
nor disappoint the priest and the amiable society which surround me." 
The marriage of the lovers was in consequence celebrated, but not 
quite so quickly as the marshal had recommended ; and the count 
had soon good reason to rejoice in his noble conduct, for the changes 
of af&irs hurled the marshal from all his grandeur, and he soon atler 
died : While Eugene's father having gone over, and remained firm 
in his allegiance to the new sovereign, the son was enabled to aflbrd 
▼ery considerable protection to his wife's family and dependents, al- 
though without power to screen her father, altogether, as has been 
already seen. 
In addition to this trait of disinterestedness in the character of her 

father, Madame de S made, me acquainted with several others 

of equal liberality ; and she accounted for his present influence 
«nd security among the people of the Landes, by informing me that 
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Jie had been intimately connected with the district, by public em' 
ployments and constant efforts for its improvement, for the last 
twenty years 

The short twilight of this climate was now passing rapidly over, 
and when we reached La Te-^te, it had become nearly dart. As we 
approached "The French Ciown," the exile and Eugene stopped 
till we joined them, and we then walked all together towards the inn. 
«* Here are, no doubt, your quarters, sir ?" asked the exile. «* Yes," 
replied I. " And here, too, are we going to take our last repast to- 
gether, my daughter," added he, taking one of her hands in both of 
nis. 

" Oh say not so, my dear father !" she replied, " There may be 
^et bright days in store for us : once escaped to a land of liberty, yon 
may securely look forwsird to some change — and none can be for the 
woise. Cheer up, my fatlier. I eannot express to you how my heart 
feels lightened from having communicated to this anriable stranger 
so many acts of your virtue. Heaven will not, surely, cast off io 
good a man.*' 

"Ah !" said he, mournfullv, **If Henven did always favor the good 
in this life, how few would take the trouble to be vicious ! But we 
must hope for that justice hereafter, which we find not here. But 
how durst 1 speak thus? Am I not justly punished ? Heaven knows 
my guilt, and will not be appeased. Then let me suffer !" 

With these- words, rapidly uttered, he rushed into the inn, and 
mounted the stairs. Eugene apd Stephanie followed; and they ah 
three entered a chamber where 1 observed a table laid with prepara- 
tions for supper. I was glad to leave them awhile to themselves — 
so I retired to my room, where I had the luxury of getting rid of 
my clothes, still soaked from the adventure on the beach. The op- 
eration of changing being completed, I descended, and resolved not 
to intrude upon the privacy of the party above — 1 was making my 
way to the kitchen, the usual resort for amusement and information 
in houses of this kind. As I approached the door, I heard first loud 
speaking, and then a burst of merriment from several mingled voices, 
but one of which appeared familiar to my ears. This was succeeded 
by a hushed attention, while some one spoke to the following effect, 
in sounds which I thought I recognized. 

" Yes, my lads ! as 1 was saying, * * * * » many a gentleman fol- 
lows by choice what an artist pursues professionally. If I choose, 
for exatnple, to cook a supper for a friend, I honor my office, * ** * • 
instead of it degrading me. — Hand me that frying-pan, Marie ! Jump ! 
* * * * ! if you had but half the activity of your cousin Oazille,. there 
might be borne hope of you *,, but you'll never be more than a sloven- 
ly kitchen-wench, never!" 

Astonishment and alarm for my friends above held me breathless, 
as he went on. 

" Yes, gentlemen, you may despise the arts of the kitchen ; but 

you forget, * * * * » that Gallienus, though an emperor, was chiefly 

famed for his culinary knowledge — that Cadmus the great, great 

grindfather of Bacchus, and founder of Thebes, was cook to the king 

. of Sidon ! do you know** — 
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Altboagh sure of my man, I wanted still a viaual proof of his 

identity, aad I gently pushed the door, which was already partly 

open. Before me was the kitchen fire, on one side of which were 

foor sailors drinking, and at the other stood Monsieur the Inspector 

of the Forests, with his back towards me, his head covered with a 

white cotton cap, his coat off, his shirt sleeves tucked up, a long 
apron tied round his waist, a knife in one hand, a frying-pan in the 
other— and altogether, in short, a figure fit for the irontispiece of a 
eookery book. The flow of his eloquence was for a moment inter- 
rupted by his occupation ; and as 1 had seen and heard enough to 
satisfy me every way, 1 made a precipitate retreat up stairs, and 
without any ceremony, entered the room where the party was seated. 
"Pardon me, sir," said I, addressing the principal personage ; **I 
do not wish needlessly to alarm you, but 1 fear there is danger of your 
being discovered !*' 

"How !** exclaimed the two gentlemen, starting from their chairs, 
"Have you seen any one ?" 

"Yes,'* said I, " that very questionable person the inspector of the 
forests is at this moment in the house." 

"Indeed! In the kitchen, I hope,*' said the father. 

**Is that all ?" cried Eoaene. 

" Oh ! poor La fi roche !' exclaimed Stephanie ; and a smile which 
Would, in happier circumstances, have expanded to a hearty laugh, 
wasexhiicited on each of their countenances. 

•"To remove your astonishment, my good sir," said the stranger, 
"know that that poor fellow was my cook for many years, until, 
through the interest of my son-in-law here, when I was ruined, he 
fot the appointment which now brings him to this place — that he 
oas been the chief instrument in procuring means for my escape— 
And is at this moment dressing my supper, as a last mark of respect." 

**Tour cook! Is it possible!" exclaimed I-^*'but ho has been a 
soldier — a serjeant of dragoons .■*'* 

^ Yes, yes, he had the rank to entitle him to forage and allowances.' 

*^ Known to, and distinguished by all the marshals, and most of the 
generals, for his courage.^" 

"For his cowardice, his conceit, and his cookery." 

"He has made the campaigns of Italy, Germany and Russia .''* 

"True ; in my kitchen." 

" Then his wounds ?" 

"His wounds !" 

" Yes ! the loss of his finger ?" 

" Oh ! in chopping off th^tail of a leg of mutton." 

** The scar on his forehead .'' " 

" Received in'falling over an iron pot one evening, when drunk.*' 

" The cut across his cheek ? " 

"Given him by a scullion with a carving knife, in return for a 
volley of curses, and the stroke of a soup-ladle on the shoulders." 

"But his fluent discourse — his knowledge of ancient names — his 
acquaintance with Cadmus, Bacchus, Gaflienus, Lycurgus, Api- 
cius .' " 

" Picked up here and there from books which touch upon cookery^ 
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and strung together for hia use, moat probably by some poor peda- 
gogue." 

"Is it possible? " 

*• Are you satisfied ? " 

"Perfectly! ' 

*' Then sit down to supper, for here it comes." 

And true enough the supper was coming, for the savory fumes of 
soup appeared at the door ; and in the midst of them was enveloped 
the fiery face of the inspector, who bore himself the smoking tureen. 
He advanced with proud strides toward the table, and was just in the 
act of placing the tureen in the centre, when, by ill luc^, bis eyes 
encountered mine, fixed full upon him with a stare of many combi- 
nations. The shock was like that of an electric battery, and made 
him bound and spring sideways, plump agamst Ranger, who lay 
stretched under a corner of the table-cloth, when he stumbled and 
fell upon the fragile table, which broke down with a crash, mingling 
in one common ruin, soup, dishes, plates, glasses, and all the para- 
phernalia of the forthcoming repast. 

Curses from the inspecter — roars of. laughter from Eugene and 
myself — screams of inquiry from the landlady, and of explanation 
from the maid — with piercing yells from poor Ranger, who was more 
frightened than hurt, formed the accompaniments to this exhibition 
of mishap. Even the exile and Stephanie found it impossible to re- 
sist a momentary feeling of mirth — but he soon relapsed into serious 
looks, and Eugene and 1. caught the contagion ; the landlady and the 
maid hushed their screams, and put on grave faces, from veneration 
to the count ; Stephanie was silent and sad ; so when the mortified 
inspector scrambled out of the ruins and stood before us, wiping the 
soup from his face with his drenched and scalding night-cap-lie met 
nothing but a group of blank and dismal countenances, on which to 
repose his agitation. 

tt » « » » J '» aajjf^ jjg^ looking wofully at me, " what devil has 
brought you here^to catch me«in this pickle, and destroy the best con- 
gommee ever tasted within the walls of The French Crown ? " 

He was quite crest-fallen, and had totally lost his bullying tgne. — 
I pitied the poor fellow, for I remembered his hospitality ; and I 
liked the humility which made him, for gratitude, descend from his 
new-born honors to his former station. I therefore stretched out my 
hand to him, saying, "Nevermind, never mind. Monsieur the In- 
spector : we can all sup without soup, I am certain." 

" Oh yes ! that we can," was echoed round ; and he looked some- 
what consoled. 

" But * * * * ! to be caught in a cook*s cap and' apron ! " 

'* What of that ! '* said I. " A gentleman oflen follows by choice 
what an artist pursues professionally — and if you choose to cook a 
supper for a friend, you honor the office, instead of its degrading 
you." 

" A generous sentiment. ♦ * ♦ * « and expressed ' in my own 
words ! Yes,*' added he, winking significantly yet respectfully to- 
wards the others, " yes, these gentlemen and this lady know that I 
have dabbled in the kitchen as an amateur, and like n«w and then 
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to relax my labors — fanning myself with a gridiron, or shaking hands 
with a slewpan." * This sally was followed by the selt-approving 
laugh (which yet tingles in my reader's ears, I hope,) for it appear- 
ed that the inspector could not restrain his jocularity, eren in the 
presence of h i s patrc ns . 

" Well, well, La Broche," said the exile, "Yorget the soup, and 
think now of what follows it. Go, change your uncomfortable trap- 
pings, and join us at the supper which we owe to your skill. Make 
Msle; for you know time does not wait for me, nor tide neither." 

_ The inspector towed low, and retreated to arrange his toilette. 

^ ■ The exile heaved a deep sigh, the first whi«h had escaped him in my 
preRence. His children echoed it more heavily ; and their sadness 
infected me. The new modelling the architecture of the tables di- 
rirted my attention for a while ; and supper was soon followed by 
the appearance of the re-organized inspector, who took a chair at 
one end of the table, with an ease, as if he was quite in his pi^p- 
« place ; and he was treated by his former master with a cor- 
diality which would look odd to persons not accustomed to the con- 
tinent of Europe, but whi^, somehow, does not there seem at all 
undignified or degrading. 

The repast went silently on, four-fifths of the party lost in thought 
—the remaining one more substantially employed. When the in- 
spector appeared to be about half-done ' eating, and the rest ef us 
Were entirely satisfied, the door was opened by the landlady, wha 
^vanced, with a corner of her apron to her eyes, and sobbed out to 
^e exile that a poor fellow below-stairs entreated permission to come 
Qp, and express his gratitude and duty. 

"No, my good woman, not now," said the exile : ** do spare me 
*^jr unnecessary scenes of sorrow." 

y Ah ! sir, it is not sorrow that makes me weep just now. There 

^ill be time enough for that in half an hour hence — wiien you are 

^^ing to leave us for ever, and perhaps t* be swallowed up lu the 

-^ide ocean, or dashed to pieces against the rocks. You will see 

Hat I can be as sorrowful then as any one in La Teste ; but at pres- 

^^t I am crying for happiness, because poor Geoffroi, the carrier, is 

^^ughing and crying, and singing and dancing altogether in the 

"^^itchen, half wild with joy." 

This combination of methodical sentiment-j horrible anticipations, 
^-nd ill-timed happiness-, was sufficiently ludicrous to light up the 
^^atures of the exile with another gleam — but it was like the latent 
4^Iiniraer of an expiring lamp, for he smiled no more that night. 

" Then let po'or Geofiroi come up. It will be a comfort to me to 
^ee one happy in this heavy hour, and honest enought to put on no 
^nask of sorrow. Send him up!*' 

The landlady tripped across the room, and called shrilly at the 
<loor for G-eofFroi, who answered in person, by popping in his head, 
as soon almost as she had pronounc<>d bis name. 

* This last remark appears to have been borrowed, heaven knows how 
from that savory work " The Cook's Oracle ; " — a book which every man 
roust telisb, who likes sound sense garnished with genuine humor, pages of 
" sauce piquante/' and precepts at once philosophic and palatable. 
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" Here am 1, sir/' said he ; "I knew you would let me in, so I 
followed Madame Benoist up stairs, and waited outside. Oh ! my 
noble count — for I would give you your title though your neck was 
under the guillotine — how am I to thank your bounty ? My heart 
was breaking for your sake, and you have mended it, all for my own 
— and a little for Cazille's to be sure. Oh ! sir, your generosity has 
been near killing me — but I am easier now that I can thank you." 

" Your discourse is quite a mystery to me, my good fellow — you 
owe me no thanks. — I have shown you no bounty. — What do you 
mean .-*" . 

*^ Ah ! 1 knew how it would be, count ; and I told my mother, 
and Madame Benoist below stairs, and Marie, and the sailors all, 
that you would deny the fact as flat as a criminal at the place of 
execution.'' 

These home strokes sent out by Geo0roi in the way of illustration 
did not at all rufile the exile ; but they were torturing to Stephanie 
and Eugene, and dyed my face a deep scarlet ; while the inspector 
took them so much to heart, that he started up, and with genuine 
delicacy, called out fiercely to Geoffroi, 

" What do you mean, * * * • you sneaking dog, to talk of execu- 
tions and guillotines to the count there, who is condemned to and 
flying from both the one and the other ? Have you no sense of 
decorum in your stupid head ? Monsieur, you must excuse the fel- 
low's bluntness for his honesty's sake. He's an honest fellow, 
* * * ? after all." 

"Thank you. Monsieur the mspector," ^replied Geofixoi ; '* it is 
well for every man who has so good an excuse for his roughness. 
And thank you once more, noble sir, in my own name and that of 
my dear Cazille. These hundred francs (chinking Ave gold Napo- 
leons in his hand), these hundred francs will make us the happiest 
couple in the Landes ; and we will bless you for them every day, 
night and morning — afler to-morrow, when, God will'mg, we shall 
be married, and not much at leisure for any thing else." 

He here blubbered like a child, and laughed most irresistibly ; and 
was meanwhile bowing his way backwards towards the door, when 
the exile addressed him, in that benevolent and soothing tone which 
so flxed my attention on cur first meeting. " My good Geoflroi, I 
must not sufler you to load me with unmerited praise. This money 
did not come from me. My daughter here, or her hubsband, per- 
haps, has taken this method of rewarding poor Cazille's attentions 
and fidelity. For myself, I must candidly confess that I forgot both 
you and her." 

"Why yes," said Stephanie, "I did, indeed, give this sum to 
Cazille on leaving the inn this mornin? ; bat I scarcely know how 
Geoflroi could have received it without knowing who it came 
from." 

" You gave a hundred francs to Cazille, madame .^" exclaimed 
Geoff*roi, hysterically ; "then we are rich indeed, foi: this money- 
came from some other source. I got it half an- hour ago from the 
post-office enclosed iu this paper." 
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He here produced a letter addressed to " Monsieur Geoffroi, the 
Carrier, 

Living with his mother, 

La Teste.'* 
Within was written *'From a friend;" and in it had been enclosed 
the five gold pieces. 

"Then,** exclaimed the exile, " this secret doer of good must 
have been no other than La Broche himself! Come, come. La 
BrocLe, do not be ashamed of a generous deed. Look up, man, and 
receive the honest fellows thanks." 

The inspector waved his hand, in rejection of praise or acknowl- 
edgment — rubbed his whiskers — pulled up his shirt collar — muttered 
a tew nothings — and, -in short, displayed all the pitiful and paltry 
flirtations of those who accept of thanks for services never per- 
formed. 

"What a scoundrel !'* thought I to myself, as I turned in disgust 
towards the window, and whild poor Geoffroi loaded his supposed 
benefactor with blessings, and offers of himself, his cart and oxen, 
forever and ever, to carry Monsieur the inspector from La Teste to 
Bordeaux and back again, with all his stores of eatables — barring 
fish, which he never admitted among other goods ! 

The whole party joined in honoring the inspector's liberal dona- 
tion ; and I warrant that Geoffroi is to this day ignorant to whom 
he owes his wedding gift. 

The hour of departure now fast arriving. La Broche was despatch- 
ed to make the final arrangements with the sailors who waited be- 
low. The exile seemed to summon up every energy of his soul to 
meet the separation from all that was dear to him. His daughter 
was quite overpowered as the moment arrived ; and her temporary 
calm was succeeded by a whirlwind of anguish and despair. She 
threw herself on her father's neck, as though she would have clung 
there for ever ; and the scene becoming insupportably painful, I re- 
tired from the chamber, quitted the house, and walked out upon the 
beach. 

The night was quite dark, for the moon had not yet risen. There 
twas not a breath of wind. Nothing was to be seen near me but the 
little boat, just beginning to float on the tide, which was now full 
in, and three or four fishing vessels with the dubky huts of their 
owners close by, made visible by their scanty lights. The waves 
rippled onwards with a mournful murmur, and 1 thought everything 
was suited to the melancholy of the moment. In less than ten 
ininutes 1 distinguished the party leaving the inn, lighted by the 
andlady, the inspector, aud Geoffroi. The exile seemed in the act 
of consoling his daughter, while Eugene stepped on before to place 
some trifles in the boat. No sooner did they reach the beach, than 
a number of poor inhabitants came around them, weeping real tears 
of honest attachment, and sending up prayers which cauie from the 
bottom of their heq^s. The exile walked through these groups 
with an air at once nuble and gracious; and approaching me, he 
took me by the hand. 

" Well, sir," said 1, returning his cordial pressure, " this farewell 
is surely consolatory." 
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*' It is," replied he, ''I acknowledge it. 1 was always an ambitions 
man, and loved to believe myself the people's idol. This ^s the first 
moment in which I could be certain of their attachment, and it is de- 
lightful!" 

As the resin torches threw their red glare on his face, 1 saw that 
his ejes were swimming in tears. 

"No," said he, "they will not out. I would weep, but that is a 
luxury long, long denied me. You see me moved — I am not ashamed 
of it. Shouts of victory — my personal sufferings — my children's an- 
guish — the memory of my mourning and desolate wife — nothing 
could have brought the moisture to my eyes bat this unquestionable 
proof of public regard. This is my proudest triuinph. I will and 
must cherish it." • 

He then turned to the people, and addressed them for a few min- 
utes in a strain of exalted eloquence and feeling. His discourse hav- 
ing been chiefly political, it is not necessary to attempt a skeleton 
record of it here. Every sentiment was noble, and every sentence 
well expressed. He spoke to them of their duties as citizens and 
subjects } gave them honest and sound advice ; and compressed into 
this brief and unpremeditated harangue matter which a less skilfnl 
orator might have swelled to ten times its extent. The effect of this 
address was prodigious on both the speaker and his audience. Every 
one of his listeners seemed elevated beyond the common height of 
feeling and character ; and these simple fishermen showed like a band 
of bold and well-informed beings, while the very women participated 
in their looks of energy and intelligence. 

When he ceased, a murmur of applause ran round the circle which 
encompassed him ; and one voice, more daring than the rest, ven- 
tured, or perhaps could not repress, a shout. The impulse thus giv- 
en, a cheering and simultaneous burst escaped from the crowd, and 
resounded in a dozen distinct repetitions along the beach. 

"Now, my friend," said he, addressing me with'a mien glowing with 
energy, "now then, farewell ! Your generous sympathy has sunk 
deep in my heart ; and we may meet, perhaps, again — when 1 shall 
be able to express my gratitude in the way I like the best. I am no 
longer sunk in gloom. Hope sheds her lights upon my soul; and 
this night, so lately the most miserable, is transformed by her magic 
touch to the happiest of many a year. — In thus parting from you, I 
have but one request to make. My name is unknown to you. Do 
not seek to find it out^ for I wouid not have it reach your knowledge, 
unaccompanied by the explanation of that crime which has most dis- 
tinguished it, and which none but 1 could give you. Should you, 
however, discover it by chance, and with it learn the secret of my 
shame and my renlorse, shrink not from my recollection as from 
something monstrous ; but remember I am mortal, punished, and pen- 
itent!" 

I made no answer but by a pressure of the hand — for it was one 
of those moments in which I dared not trust to words. He acknowl- 
edged my reply in the same way, with equal warmth ; and then turned 
towards his daughter. Her aspect was quite changed. She was no 
longer. djCpressed or in tears. The eloquence and heroic bearing of 
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)icr father, and the enthusiasm it produced in the people, had worked 
on her as on the rest. She embraced him with fondness, but at the 
Bame time with animation. While they were locked in each other*s 
&rms, a flash appeared far out in the baj, and then the report of cau- 
tion rolled along the waters. 
** Hark ! The signal for sailing !" exclaimed the exile. 
"Away, then, my father, away !" said Stephanie. 
"Adieu, noblest, best of men !" cried Eugene. 
"Bless you! bless you I" burst from every other tongue. The 
exile stepped into the boat and seized the helm, as I gazed on- his 
face for the last time. The sailors took their oars — another, and an- 
other gun sent out its signal-flash and its swelling peal. Answering 
shouts fiom the shore returned the salute — the splashing of the oars 
OQ the water soon died away — and the sparkling lusture which they 
'tjrack from the waves was in a little more lost in the darkness. 

I stood for a while riveted to the spot, as the actors of this scene 

gradually retired. I soon found that I wat alone, and I turned my 

^^ps towards the inn. In the yard stood Eugene and Stephanie. 

^hey were-just preparing to mount their horses, being determined to 

IS'&iQthe forest inn that night, so as to reach Bordeaux the next morn- 

^ ^g. They only waited for the inspector, who was to accompany 

^hem to the borders of the Landes, where they were to separate, for 

^ar of attracting observation ; and, finally, Geoflroi was setting out 

^u foot, to throw himself into Cazi lie's arms, /and entreat her to ac- 

^M)mpany him to the altar on the morrow.' 

I took a cordial farewell of the aflectionate daughter and her well- 
'anatched mate.. He parted from me like a friend. Her voice Hid not 
falter when she bade me adieu ! but I saw her face in the faint light 
of the hostler*8 candle. It was deadly pale, and I thought the ex- 
citement which hitherto supported her had nearly died away. But 
on observing her more closely, I ramarked a brilliancy in her eyes, 
which seemed the ofi^spring of some high resolve, and shone on her 
pallid cheeks — like the sun on a bed of snow — with painful and al- 
most unnatural lustre. 

They rode ofl"; and, as I entered the house, the inspector caught 
my attention, making his way out of the kitchen — his mouth 
crammed — his jaws at work — a huge unpicked bone in one hand, and 
a bottle in the other — the first of which he was striving tostufi" into 
his mouth, and the latter into his pocket — while a confused jumble 
of sufibcating sounds was vamiy struggling for utterance from his 
overloaded maw. Geofl'roi was ushering him out and carrying his 
sabre, pistols, whip, and great coat, with the willing obsequiousness 
of gratitude. I thought them a fine contrast, as 1 walked up the 
stairs, and gave to one a smile of good- will and the other a sneer of 
contempt, while I compared their characters, and shut my door be- 
hind me. 

I set out the next morning, in a difl*erent direction from that by 
which I had approached La Teste ; and that part of the country 
having no farther interest for me, 1 left it t© be examined more min- 
utely by those to whom 'it might offer new attractions. 

voi,. I. 17 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Distant countries and different pursuits tfoon called off* mj atten- 
tion from dwelling on these scenes ; and in some time from my leav' 
ing La Teste, my mind only retained the recollection, but had lost 
the fresh imprint of my adventure. It so happened, that immediately 
afler having bade adieu to the Landes, I quitted the country alto- 
gether, and seas anii mountains intervened to cut off the sources of 
information respecting it. I heard of proscription lists and pardons, 
and deaths, and other casualties among the condemned or exiled 
persons obnoxious to punishment, or considered worthy of mercy ; 
and many names reached mie publicly^ but not one which gave me 
any clew to the knowledge of the Exile's fate. 1 felt also bis last 
request as a serious obligation, and I therefore sought no direct fiaeans 
of obtaining any intimation of his name. 

Circumstances threw me once more into France in eighteen DK>nths 
after my parting with him ; and in the midst of that season, when 
trofii and snow with us wrapt comfort in its winding-sheet, and fam- 
ine stares the wretched in the face, I found myself walking in a 
richly swelling country — where the olive, the pomegranate, and the 
fig-tree were still m bloom ; where the hum of bees, and the sighing 
breath of the south, formed the music of the air ; whtle orange-groves 
and myrtles poured a fragrance upon month's, which .were elsewhere 
wintery. 

1 had entered France at a quarter far distant from that which had 
been the scene of this story, and was, as usual, musing my way 
through the by-roads of a beautiful landscape, when I came, at the 
approach of evening, ts^ village that seemed decorated with all the 
preparations for a fete. The houses were decked out with the whole 
finery of their interior ornaments ; and curtains and counterpanes 
wers bung upon the walls; the treasures of the gardens were dis- 
placed in the wihdows ; festoons dangled across the little street ; 
preparatiqns for bonfires were ready on the road ; and every one was 
dressed in the high-holidav costume of the country. 

On a rising ground, close to the village, the upper part of a huid- 
some mansion was discoverable through tasteful plantations and vine- 
yards. It had every appearance of wealth and respectability ; and, 
as the gate which opened on a fine avenue of palm-trees seemed to 
invite the crowds of peasantry, collecting frpm every point, I depos- 
ited the appendages of my journey in the village inn, and, with my 
stick in my hand, jomed one of the groups i^hich were ascending 
towards the house. 

Whenever I want information on occasions of this nature, I inva 
riably address myself to some old pjsasant, from whose frankness I 
am sure of sincerity, while the garrulity of age makes such a chron- 
icler invaluable. 

" A joyous scene this, my friend," said I, saluting a little^ actiTe 
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old man, in whose sharp chesnut-colorcd visage, and fiery black 
ejes, shone the intelligence which marks the character of his country. 
"You may well say that, sir. When an honest man returns to 
hia home, after nearly two years banishment, the scene which wel- 
comes his coming should be joyous ; and when the returning exile 
happens to be of consequence, by rank and wealthy as well as by 
Virtue, it is a proud day for the country." 

fijr one of those irresistible strokes ot conviction, which sometimes 

<letermine us, on lighter proof than this, I was on the instant satisfied 

nmjrown mind that fate bad thrown me here to witness the triumphant 

feturn of the persecuted and pardoned Exile of the Laudes. 1 burnad 

with excessive curiosity, or any belter feeling the reader likes; 

but 1 would not suifer a question to escape me that might lead to the 

^ention of the name, which I was now resolved not to hear but from 

'^ia own lips. I was, however, anxious to be certain that my belief 

Was well grounded, and I went on. "When is the count expected to 

arrive ?" 

"In an hour certainly;" 
"Is the countess at home ?*' 

"Where else should she be oi^ such a day as this ?'* 
"And hi^ daughter and her husband ?'* 
~ "Oh ! they are at the bouse too, I suppose." 

These answers lett me no doubt, and 1 walked up the avenue with- 
"^Hit any more hesitation; and filled with a nervous yet pleasurable 
Anxiety, which — like a summer breeze on the breast of the ocean — 
Memed at once to ruffle and warm my bosom. 

When we arrived close to the house, the appearance of every thing 
^as beautifully striking. It was an edifice of noble structure, built 
in the regular and . simple majesty of Grecian t48te. All was on 
a princely scale — facade, columns, balcony, and balustrades. In front 
was an extensive lawn, bounded by a terrace of considerable extent. 
.Here were laid out tables, covered with a profusion of costly refresh- 
ij^ents, of which all comers seamed indiscriminately to partake. Sev- 
eral groups of dancers exhibited on the giass — and the music, the 
flowers, the silk flags, and other emblems of rejoicing, secpied all as 
it were reflections from a sky of the brightest hue and purest 
serenity. 

My eye sought, amidst the crowd of well-dressed gentry and gau- 
dily-attired peasants, for Stephanie and her husband, but in vain. — 
It then asked lor the mistress ef the fet<*., and soon fixed itself upon 
the person of a tall and handsome female, whose air of happiness, 
and hospitable activity, pronounced her to bo the object of its inquiry. 
Knowing that my foreign appearance must have attracted notice, and 
Impatient to explain that I had some claims to offer, in excuse of my 
apparent intrusion, I advanced towards the lady, and told her that, 
having arrived by accident in the neighborhood, I had taken the lib- 
erty, though a stranger, to join myseU to the crowd of visitors who 
had assembled to hail the joyous event of the day. She replied, 
with a demeanor of noble courtesy, that none were strangers at such 
a time — but that all who felt an interest in the return of her husband 
«iust be considered in. the light of friends. 
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"TlieD, madame/' said I, "since ai a mere unknown you favi 
me with that tiile, I cannot resist the pleasure of advancing a clai.. 
to it — on slight, grounds certainly — but stronger than fliat un 
versal feeling to which you grant the privilege. In ffhoit, mj 
dante, I had the honor of the count*s acquaintance, as well as that 
your amiable daughter and her husband ; and it would bfe difficult 
express the sensation with which I anticipate their recognition of mc 
on such a day as this." 

"You are then, sir, really a friend of my husband's ! — I say a frienc:=== 
for all who know him are so. You formed his acquaintance, theic:= 
during his hours of exile ? You are an American ?" 

"No, madame, I am a British subject." 

"A Bi itish subject, and yel my husband's friend I "Where thea, o -^ 
under what circumstances, could you have known him ?" 

At this question I began, for the first instant, to fear that I migk- 1 
be going too far, and was, perhaps, mistaken. It was very possible 
that some other person might be in question, instead of my exile, and 
I felt a momentary embarrassment, which jprevented my replying^ 
directly to the countess's question. 

"Ah ! sir," said she, "I think I understand you. You are, per- 
haps, one of those persons who fled from England, during the late 
order of things, with intelligence to our government — and you hiay 
not, under present circumstances, wish to compromise yourself.— 
Keep, then, your secret, sir, — and excuse my imprudence." 

The devil ! thought I — am I, on all occasions' and circumstances, 
to appear to the members of this family — if it is the same family — 
in the loathsome aspect of a spy, an informer, or a traitor! 

"Madame, ^ou nustake me," exclaimed I with warmth. "If I 
could have thcplsasure ot seeing your daughter or her husband, 
they could give an answer to your dishonoring suppositii n." 

** Pardon me, sir, I intreat you," cried the countess — "in the con- 
fusion and flutter of my feelings, I scarcely know what I say. But 

here comes my daughter, Madame de V , and her bushand, who 

will receive you according to your merit, and make my apologies." 

The reader may well believe that at the name of Madarne de 

V I was thunderstruck, for no sound could be more unlike than 

it was to that of Madame de S . I turned round, only to have 

my worst fears most fully confirmed; for in the lady who approach* 
ed I saw a total stranger, young and handsome, certa^Dly, bat not 

half as handsome as Madame de S , of short stature, and inclined 

to embonpoint — while the gentleman, on whose arm she leaned, was 
a meagre, stiff- looking, powdered personage, of upwards of forty. . 

"Here, my dear Lucelie," said the countess, in an habitually gra- 
cious, but hurried tone, as if her mind was any where but with me — 

**here is a very particular friend of yours and Monsieur de V , as 

well as of your dear father." 

Madame de V dropped me a low and astonished curtsey ; her 

husband flung upwards a supercilious salutation; and I exclaimed — 

"Your pardon, madame. I said neither old nor particular-^! said 
a mere acquaintance — and did not even mention the name of Mon- 
sieur de V . In short, madame, I am all error and confusion. I \ 
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%}ute mistook your house, family, and husband, who I now find is a 
totally difie rent person from the count, my friend." 

"Sir, I am sincerely sorry for your embarrassment. Who — what 
Count could you have meant in similar circumstances with my hus- 
band ? " 

"Who — what count? — Why, madame — really and — honestly — I 
ponot answer your question ! I am quite ignorant of his name it 
^ now a long time since I saw him — and then only once. I can only 
^y, Madame, that his daughter, for whom 1 had mistaken this lady, 
^as much handsomer — that is, rather taller, madame — and not so fat 
^-somewhat more slender, 1 should say. In fact, madame, her hus* 
band was not »o old — I mean he was a good deal younger than this 
young gentleman. In short theic names were Monsieur and Madame 

de S , and that is really all 1 can say on the subject.*' 

*• Heavens ! *' cried Madame de V , not at all annoyed or 

Confused at my blundering, " the gentleman means my dear sister 
Stephanie." 

** The very same, madame! '* exclaimed I, in the utmost delight 
** Stephanie — your dear sister, Stephanie — and her husband Eugene 
""^your dear brother-in-law Eugene — and your husband — (How stu- 
Pi«i?) — your father, I mean, madame. Quite a different looking' 
^an — much older — that is, not quite so young looking. In short, la- 
dles, I am enchanted, and almost beside myself, to find that I am 
^i^ht after all," cried I wiping away the dew of agitation and con- 
^^sioD which orerspread my brow. 

" And you did really know our dear Stephanie, Eugene, and my 
^^ther ? ** 

** Yes, to be sure I did, my dear madame, and passed several hours 
^ith them in the Landes of Gascony, at the very latest moments of 
yoiit father's stay in France ! " 

**Wbat ! what!" cried the mother and daughter together. "Is 
\t then, indeed, true that we see before us that liberal and generous 
traveller, who was the solace of those dreadful hours? Are you, 
air, that man, and have we hesitated an instant in acknowledging you, 
my dear, dear sir.! " 

Here they took each a hand ; and Fam certain that had I given my 
countenance to their wishes, they would have each possessed them- 
selves of a cheek as well. 

*«>\h! my friends," said the mother to the persons around her 
"look upon this gentleman as one of yourselves. This, then, is t]^e 
so fondly mentioned by my Stephanie — who was the companion of 
my dear husband's last liu^erings on the shores of his beloved 
ceuntry — and whom Heaven has sent to be the witness of his tri- 
umplian treturn ! " 

While the company made me their acknowledgments, she continued, 
«* Now, then, sir, you will enter our dwelling in your tiue capacity 
tL9 a friend of the house. * Follow me ; and as you have only seen 
my husband in the poor disguise of an exiled criminal, let me show 

bis semblance in his days of rank and distinction." 

■ ^_\ * . _■ 

*Ami de la maison 
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I followed, with Madame V , by the grand entrance into tX:*^ 

house; and, passing through vestibule, ante-chaniber, and salooim^f 
reiched at length a little boudoir — that elegant sanctuary of eve ry 
Frenchwoman with any pretension to fashion. The furniture ao^ 
decorations were in a style correspondent to the whole appeaLi" 
ance of the house. A recess contained a bed of the most costly kin(Ht 
from «vhi('h tho countess drew'aside the curtain, and displayed, baa^^ 
ing against the wall, a portrait of her husband in the full costume ^' 
a general officer, and glowing in the splendid coloring of manl^ 
beauty and military distinction. This fine exhibition filled me y/itJ^ 
delight; and I anticipated with new pride my meeting the nobl^ 
original as a friend. The transition to his daughter was a matter C^ 
course ; and I enquired it I was not to have the pleasure of seeiDj^ 
Stephanie and her husband. 

"See her! oh! that you shall, sir ;*' replied the countess wit 1^ 
_ brimful eyes, " and in a situation 'fitting »o rare and inestimable ^ 
daughter. You shall see her the returning companion of hej: fathe^ 
— she who was the comfort and support of his banishment." 

** How, madame ! I do not compiehend you. Surely Madadie d^ 
S did not accompany her father ? " 

" No, sir, but she followed him almost immediately. When m^ 
dear Stephanie, overpowered by grief, had nearly sunk under its ex*- 
cess, and was roused to a new existence by the eloquent farewell of 
her father — to which you also were a listener — she took at the mo- 
ment the inflexible resolution of sharing his exile stnd his fate. Un- 
der that impulse, she hurried his departure, as you saw ; and having 
commuiiicuted her intenton to her hutrband. whose thoughts were as 
hec own, they only returned here to embrace me and my t\^nr J.u- 
cille. Then hastening with the whole speed of duty and afi^ctinn 
they embarked at the nearest port, and, by a happy chance, the ship 
they s.4iled in reached the shores of my husband's exile^some days 
before that which carried him; and when he at length landed en the 
beach, worn out and miserable by his agitated feelings and long 
voyage, the first signals that he saw were the outstretched arms of his 
daughter, and his first huibor of repose her throbbing and affectionftte 
bosom. From thenceforward, till the hour when his pardon reached 
him, did she and her husband pay back their debt of gratitude by en- 
tire devotion to his service ; and they now — even at this moment — 
approach together, to share the rapturous welcome of myself and 
my friends." 

Before I had time to express any one of the emotions which this 
recital excited, the countess resumed. <* But at this instant I i-ecan 
to mind that a letter is in my posession for you, sir." 

" A letter forwic, madame ! ** 

"Even so — a letter wiitten by my husband on board the vessel 
the very night you parted from him, and sent by a fishin'sr-boat to La 

Teste the next morning. It was encloned to Monsieur de S , to 

be given to you ; but he and you had alike quitted the place, and it 

^ was forwarded to him here, and reached him the very day of his and 

Stephanie's voluntary banishment — which was indeed that of their 

arrival from the Laudes. Mot knowing where to discover you — being 
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i^orant even of your name — and willing still to hope that There was 
'chance of your being one day led to this house — they entrusted it 
to my care , and here it is with the seal unbroken, and the contents 
sacred from every eye." 

Daring this speech she had opened a sntinwood recretary, where, 
after a little search, she discovered the letter, which she put into my 
haodff. I took it with a mixed sensation of surprise, gratification, 
and curiosity ; and, being anxious to indulge those feelings unob- 
served, I begged the countess's permission to retire into the shrub- 
bery, where 1 miglit be able to do so. She assented — 1 bowed to her 

and Madame de V , and passed out upon the lawn. The crowd 

had considerably increased ; and much' bustle was excited by the 
arrival of an avant courier^ who announced that the travellers were 
little more than a league di^^tant, and that there arrival could not be 
delayed beyond half an hour at farthest. 

My heart palpitated with pleasure ; and, resolved not to lose a mo- 
meolin perusing the letter, which I felt an almost necessary prepara- 
tion for ray meeting the count, I passed hastily along the terrace to a 
Jittle arbor at its extremity. I had a full view of the road, the avenue, 
and the grand entrance ; and I saw the long train of dancers, with 
their garlands and gay dresses, lining the approach as far as 1 coujd 
distinguish. The air resounded with music — every combination of 
pleasure seemed to raise my mind to its highest pitch ; — and in this 
mood I broke the seal. The letter was addressed 

<* To the Generous Stranger. 

** On board my vessel. Thursday night. 

« We have only just parted; yet I feel the chain of circumistances 
which brought us together still unbroken — for something whispers 
me that we shall meet again. Under this impression, I cannot resist 
the impulse 'which leads me to address you. One of a thousand 
probable chancos may inform you of my name; and I cannot endure 
the thought of your learning who and what I am, without knowing 
why and wherefore I am so. 

** In the hurry and confusion which surrounds me, and in the agi- 
tation of my harrassed mind, I can perform this task but in a broken and 
imperfect manner. — I cannot presume to call you triend-^I will not 
address you by a colder title — and I expect from your mind that lib- 
erality which is promised by your manners. 

•* You have heard me accuse myself of a great crime — you have 
heard the expressions ot my remorse. I spoke truly in the first in- 
stance, and'did. not exaggerate in the latter. Tes! to me, and me 
alone, must be attributed the act which, more than all the congre- 
gated crimes of ages, stamps the foulest stain upon my country. Tet 
do not shudder — this act was mine — virtually mine, though many 
were concerned in its accomplishment. I had the power to have pre- 
vented it — to have saved, by one word, my country from shame — 
myself from infamy — and my but I outrun myself. 

" This self-accusing i^ all too true — yet, paradoxial as it may seem, 
this very act was the offspring of excess of virtuous feeling-H)f that 
overstrained enthusiasm in politics, which, like religious fanaticism, 
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conflagratioQ» which frequeotly desolate the pioe-woodt iu tiioje 
parts, the little ion was burned to the ground. Poor Batiste, its no- 
minal roaster, fell a victim on this occasion to his old habits. Sl^^Pt 
which was his greatest enjeyment in life, was a.Iso his latest, for b6 
was smothered in his bed, after having resisted every effort or his 
wife to make him rise from his danger. The discensolate vii^ow, 
seeing her house destroyed, and her old protector removed, had no- 
thing left for it but to abandon the site of the one, and follow the for- 
tunes of the other, — whose helpmate and partner she now is, uoder 
the title of Madame La Broche, and ostensibly his bar- woman, hou«^ 
keeper, and marketmaker. 

Little Jean, the postboy, lost his place, or, as I am tQld be express- 
ed it, was flung from his saddle,' soon afler my acquaintance witk 
him. In a general movement of the great political machine, evea 
this poor atom was displaced. From the postmaster-genoral down to 
the postillions, all were turned out, Jean among the rett — when cut- 
ing his eyes to the capital — like all other aspirants for distinction or 
intrigue — he worked his passage up to Paris on boird the back o( a 
diligence near-wheeLer j and i<t now proprietor and conducteurof ooe 
of those little cabriolets which ply between St. Germain and the 
Place Louis Quinz^s, and to which people give, among other home- 
ly appellati »ns, that of " les epucous" 

' Geoffroi and Cazille ply their several, trades of cai:rying dry goods 
between Bordeaux and La Teste, and giving practical esst^s .on pop- 
ulation, at the rate of a. boy or a girl a year. My correspondent could, 
not tell whether Geoffroi was happy or miserable in his home — but 
it has been remarked, by almost all who meet him on the road, that 
he continually hums one unvarying ditty, the concluding words of 
which seem to be «< Mine ojHfn Cazill^." 
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belonged not to any hiynan management, it cut through the moLia. w 
tain-billows, and in an instant traced its frothy path from the utnM. ^t 
verge of the horizon to the edge of the strand on which the ancbovr ite 
-was placed. He, bewildered and fixed in admiration of the mira«:^ le, 
lost all power of speech, for he beheld upon the prow a bright foTm 
robed in white, and surrounded by a radiance that he knew to b^sof 
Heaven. The hands of this celestial being were raised abore his 
head, as if something was suspended in them. Its bright wings £3. ut- 
tered a moment in the foam of the waves which sparkled in the su v^ny 
tints — an instant more and all was a blank. The vessel had tob^liy 
disappeared; whether it sunk in the furious element, or " vani9'^e<l 
into thin air," the monk by uo me^ns could divine: and all tha.'tt^ he 
heard to give him a clue for unravelling the miracle, was the f^ ^P' 
ping of wings above bim, and a strain of exquisite melody, ^^liat 
seemed to die away in the upper regions of the heavens. Tho tfXias 
arose from his posture ot devotion, and gazed with a holy wendex* <^^ 
the scene around him. The waves were in a moment still — the ^"^ 
darted from the clouds, which were scattered across the firmaoca^'i^ 
in a thousand beautiful and fantastic forms of brightness — the roarf 
of the surge was changed to the gentle murmur of the tide, as ^ ^ 
flowed in upon the sand, and seemed to sink into it, as if in repof 
from its recent agitation. At the feet o£ the monk lay a small imagi 
of the Virgin. He approrched it with a mixture of devotion aD< 
awe ; when, to his delight and admiration, it sprang up into his arms 
where he folded it with a rush of overpowering sensation that may 
be better imagined than described. He brought the heaven-sent- 
relic to his hut,where he erected a rude altar to its honor ; but the 
rustic inhabitants, thinking such a shriniB unworthy the miraculous 
image, built him a little chapel around the spot. The overflowing of 
the lake, in one of its accustomed inundations a short time afterwards, 
levelled the little building to the ground; and when, wonderful to tell 
the pious rectors attempted to move the little image from its shrine, 
which the waves had no power to overthrow, it resisted the efforts of 
dozens of men to remove it; and it was only by the powerful prayers 
of Thomas that forty pair of the strongest oxen had force sufficient to 
effect that object. The image, be it known, is full twelve inches^ in 
height ! Another chapel was built, and another catastrophe was at 
hand.. It was utterly cast down by one of the moving sand-hills, 
which spared not in its impious progress the holy place, but the iiQ- 
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^8 defied its rage. It stood erect amid the desolation, and was seen in 
(be ffloming after the tempest, perched on the topmost point of the 
iDOQid that covered the ruin. Once more a fitting receptacle was 
prepared, and that is the present chapel, the simple defiance of whose 
eotirard coustructioD, and whose richly-ornamented interior, are re- 
remar][able specimens of good taste and gorgeousness blended to- 
gether with surprising harmony. The desolate wilds around — the 
profound seclusion of its site — the deep embowering woods — the su- 
perstitious veneration of the simple souls who there ntfer up their 
orisons — all the union, in fact, of natural solemnity and religious en- 
thusiasm, give to the place an indescribable and irresistible charm. 
There is a hermitage close by, inhabited in the summer season by a 
^ood and enlightened curate, who is looked on with a veneration more 
than common, as the direct descendant of the holy Thomas. But it is 
On the 25th of March, when the fete of the village is held, that the 
^aveller, who enjoys such primitive and touching scenes, should place 
himself at the porch of the chapel, to witness the ceremony of devot- 
^Og the earliest fish of the season to the Virgin, from whom the image 
^s believed to have been directly sent from Heaven. They believe 
^at it descended directly from Heaven, like the Palladium of the Tro- 
l^^s — or like the Liafail, the enchanted stone brought to Ireland by 
^e first settlers, from which the island received the name of Innisfail. 



ORIGINAL NOTE. 

The difficulty of writing an explanatory note to this story will be 
obvious to those who have read it with a feeling that the Author was 
in u dileipma — one of the horns of which was the necessity of telling 
the whole truth, and the other that of admitting that he had dealt 
largely with fiction. How to escape being gored by one or the other 
■ of these horns is, I admit, very puzzling. To point out my Hero to 
public notice by his own name, (supposing me to be now acquainted 
with it) would be an ungracious task ; for however unphilosophical 
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may be the antipathy I have expressed against persons of his class, 
there are many who amply share it with me, and who would shrink 
from not only the culprit but his family, upon whom I am by no 
means disposed to visit his sins. Whether my turning my back on 
the Regicide was a spontaneous movement — or whether it w$ls an af- 
ter-thought to help me in escaping from the embarrassment of my 
narrative — I cannot yet persuade myself to confess. Beyond the 
name and station of my Hero there is nothing really worth explain- 
ing, for they involve those of the other characters. As to the events 
of the tale, they are now almost old enough to be called matters of 
tradition, and consequently of doubtful proof, even if they were ever 
of much interest. The persons and the facts of the story must, there- 
fore, be left undisturbed, and the reader to his own conclusions. On 
a collateral point I may be allowed to add one word. 

When this tale was written I had but few opportunities of meeting 
with individuals bowed down with the celebrity of the Convention. 
■ A later period, and the chances of travelling, brought me into close 
contact with several of them ; and I freely acknowledge that acquain- 
tanceship, more or less familiar, with some of those remarkable men 
— Sieyes, Barrere, Merlin, Thibaudeau and others — greatly modified 
the repugnance which, as an abstract feeling, I indulged towards the 
Regicides collectively. Taken en masse they always did, and prob- 
ably always will, appear to me in the light I have depicted them in 
the preceding pages. But seen singly — in old age, exile, seclusion, 
devoted to literary labors, and shunned by society as beings beyond 
its pale — their aspect was far different. Their store of anecdote and 
their illustrative sketches of the terrible scenes they had acted in, 
possessed infinite attraction ; while their reasonings on those memo- 
rable events, offered many a mitigating, if not convincing, argument 
in their swn favor. But what is written is written ; and I am not dis- 
posed to alter anything 1 have said in reference to the subject of their 
great political crime. My only anxiety at present is lest some of my 
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ezpitnioof may have led to false notions of my opinions on the rise 
ud progress of the first French Revolution. There are many persons 
who eannot comprehend a writer who goes sincerely for a great prin- 
ciple, but who turns from the had or bloody road taken by others to- 
wards the same goal. An actor in the great scramble of political life 
must often go all lengths with his party to carry out the common ob- 
ject, fint an author^ with the same general views, who only describes 
the Btrnggle after it is over, is, thank Heaven, under no such neces- 
sity. And if his distribution of mingled praise and blame, on th« 
merits of his cause and the faults of its champions, subject him to 
nusapprehension, he must bear it patiently, until an opportunity of- 
feiB, 8Qch as I have availed myself of, in a passage of the story called 
*'The Cagot*s Hut," on which I hope some candid and considerate 
'ciMierB will pause for a moment or two, bearing this note in recollec- 
tion the while. 



CARIBERT, 



THE BEAR HUNTER. 



O you kind gods ! 

Car« thii gremt breach in hii abused nature i 

The untured and jarring lentea , O wind up ! 

Alack! Alack! 

Til wonder that hu life and wita at once 
Had not eoncluded all.— He wakea j speak to hia. 

Shaxspsasi. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Wind, mist, and darknetw are unpleasant accompaniments to ram- 
i's in an unknown mountain district. They were all cou^bined, to 
^y gretd discomfort, the night of my arrival in the valley at the 
'^t of Mount Arbizon, a secluded spot of the central Pyrenees. I 
^^ wandering, as usual, without any fixed purpose. In seeking 
• ^^e high places of the earth, I was uninfluenced by any motive of 
^ility or ambition. I am a sorry botanist — know nothing of geolo- 
gy, and was merely desirous of emulating the mighty monarch, who 
^<)iployrd himself by marching np the hills, for the sole purpose of 
^^ming down again. 

A walk of several hours had led me from the summit of the Pic 
5^11 Midi, to the borders of one of (he tributary streams which flow 
*^to (he river Neste. The weather had not been favorable for oh- 
^«rving the country. I had not seen a sun-beam during the whole 
^ay. — There had been a constant driizling rain. Heavy clouds 
«^overed clos^no the mountains, or sailed along their sides, and as 
Evening closed in, seemed to settle on theui, and wrapped (hem 
^t>and like mantles for the night. Every thing looked comfortless 
^nd drowsy ; and myself and my dog took our tone from the scene- 
ry. He dodged along, with his nose down — but not to t4ie purpose. 
lie seemed instinctively to push it to the ground, but found no use 
in it — just as we scribblers, in a mood of dullness, point our pen to 
to the paper from habit, even when it has lost the scent. I had tried 
various methods, without success, to shake ofi* the weight which 
oppressed me. I frequently took out my tablets and pencil ; but no 
sooner did somethmg in the shape of a thought seem settling in my 
brain, than a vapour, like the floating clouds around me, was 
Bare to pass over it, and wipe it out like a sponge. Then, as an 
ifeard* bounded past me I started up, examined uie priming of my 
gun, resolved to be very vigorous — and drojiped in a minute or two 
- mte the eid mood. The day drawled on, and I could do nothing. 
I bad no society with nature ; I was myself shockingly bad com- 
pany ; in short I wanted an adventure, — and I found one. 

* The Chamois of the Pyrenees. 
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Accustomed to the rough work of travelling, and not as iffnorai 
of the ways of the peop'e as of those of the country, 1 had hi 
little personal care to oppress me. I knew I had only to presei 
myself at the door of the first hut, to secure an inyitatiou to ente 
and, I had no doubt of finding plenty of habitations in the vailej 
I took no note of time, and sauntered leisurely along. A thick w( 
of pines had hitherto concealed the river from me, and when 1 
fairly on its bank, it was discernible only by the light of some hi 

dozen twinkling stars, occasionally visible. There are few thinj 

easier than to lose one*s way in such a situation — ^but I was proc^^ 
against that accident, for it was all one to me towards what poia 
of the compass I turned. I only wanted shelter for the night ; am 
after a long ineffectual search, I made up my mind that my obj< 
was unattainable. Nature itself never wore so inhospitable an 
pect. The pine wood was far behind me; and if even disposed 
trust myself to that common receptacle of the wolves and bears, 
was by no means sure of retracing my steps. I was in a pathiei 
desert, with not a tree to relieve its monotony. The soil was Govern- 
ed with a short grass, soA as velvet, and free from the slightest in—' 
cumbrance of wood or stone. I could not have desired a betted 
bed, but the curtains of vapor were not quite to my taste. I tumeX 
round and round in fruitless hope of discovering even a rock to keepr 
to leeward of, but at length resolved upon dropping down piatiently 
where I was. Ranger whose feelings seemed precisely parallel wito. 
mine, wheeled round three or four times, then suddenly plumpe<f 
himself down in a circular position close by me, and was soundly 
slumbering in a minute. But f found it more difficult. I had not 
the same racility for rolling up my body and limbs, or for putiing an 
extinguisher upon my senses; and though overpowered with drow- 
siness, it seemed impossible for me to sleep. The night was chill as 
well as damp, and my feet and face felt icy cold. The river sound- 
ed sadly bdow me ; and the rapid movement of the clouds without 
any visible power to urge them on, had something wildly superna- 
tural in it. Fancies of d] kinds flitted before me. I had a sadden 
recollection of every thing in unison with my situation ; and half 
dozing, half awake, ran over the various theories of dreams and 
ghbsts and all such unsubstantial wonders. 1 at length rocked my 
mind, as it were, to sleep, with thoughtsofOssian, of children of the 
mist, of shades of the heroes, etcetera ; and as my eyes closed I saw, 
in inward vision, the old blind bard seated on my breast, his grey 
locks brushing across my face, while he stooped over his harp, whose 
tones were tingling in my ears, as the wind murmured gloomily 
round us. I endeavored to get rid of the pageant, which 1 felt to be 
unreal, but 1 could not for some time succeed in removing. I strove 
to shake off ttie phantom ; tossed my arms to and fro, and was at 
length lucky enough to dislodge — not the son of Fing&l but my dog 
Ranger, who had crawled upon me to keep himself, (or perhaps me) 
warm; while the fringe of his tale was tickling my upper lip, the 
murmuring river playing the part of the wind, and the tinckling of 
a little sheep bell acting the dignified molody of the minstrel's lyre 
But the meaner tones of the real instrument were more grateful to 
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ears than a whole orchestra of aerial harpers. I sprang npon 
feet, snatched up my fi[un, and descended rapidly towards the 
er,tothe opposite side of which the bell was inviting me. Afler 
ibort search I found a fordable passage, and quickly following my 
wless guide, I came at last into the centre of a browsing flock of 
ats. I was too grateful, and Ranger too well trained to give them 
it cause for alarm ; but they all took fright at our intrusion, and 
irted, bounced, and capered, in every contorted attitude of attack 
id defence. As we passed through them unmolestinffly and un- 
irmed, 1 looked for the hut of the goatherd, and soon nit upon a 
tmcture of truly primitive architecture. It consisted of f jur oblong 
'locks of granite, about three feet high, placed upright to support a 
.bed scantily covered with straw, and walls of wicker work kept to- 
gether with leaves and clay, scarcely impervious to the keen moun- 
tain air. I poked at this building witli the muzzle of my gun, and 
at its third face found the entrance. 1 called aloud several times, 
Imt got no answer. I then stooped down to ascertain if there was a 
tenant within; and was convinced that there was by affirmative 
breathings, short, quick, and interrupted, as of a dreamer with Os- 
uan 8 ^host astride his breast, or of a waking creature half choked 
with fear. I called again, but to no purpose : and feeling with the 
butt end of my gun, I was convinced it was opposed to a solid ob- 
rtruction of head, body and limbs. 1 next placed the gun against 
the outside, knelt down, inserted my hands, and seizing frst hold of 
/ 5 couple of naked legs, I hauled forth my prize, as an angler exult- 
in^y yet cautiously drags a huge salmon out of the water. It was 
^i&ale mountaineer, of about a nundred pounds weight, and twelves 
T^^n of age, whose covering consisted of breeches aud shirt, and 
'short woollen mantle fastened at his neck. He lav speechless and 
^otionless, and mifht have thus silently persuadecT me that he was 
^^ad, had I not both heard and felt his heart bounding in his breast, 
^ a wild beast plunges against the bars of its cage. I raised him 
j^ntly on his legs, and as he stood bolt upright, his hair erect, his 
^ce deadly pale, his teeth chattering, and every joint in his body 
^*)aking like a skeleton on wires, it was quite awful to look at him. 
Finding all efforts of coaxing or scolding ineffectunl to get from him 
!^ confession of life, I bethought nie of that universal softener of 
^«Art8 and soother of alarms — the dram-bottle. I took my brandy 
^ask from my pocket, and applied it to the mouth of the fear- 
^Iricken youth. Never did the lips of a new-born babe strain more 
^teturally at its mother's breast — nor those of a langubhing lover 
fasten mere firmly on the cheek of his mistress, than did Ai« lips k1u<b 
'^emselves to the flask. They sucked in the whole neck, like Cha- 
l^bdis swallowing a fishing smack, and by the time 1 was able to 
Ibrce it out again, there wa^ not a single drop at the bottom. Afler 
a moment's pause I observed the tip of his tsngue slily insinuating 
itnelf out of one corner, and making a gnadoal circuit of his mouth, 
to gather up the dewy moisture which seemed asking to be taken in. 
His lips then began to gape and shut convulsively, as an oyster-shell 
opening for air. The next symptoms of life were the lazy rising up 
of an eye-lid, and a leer of good nature stealing out from under it. 
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His horrent lockf then sunk down from their elevation, and lay 
smoothly on his forehead ; his trembling had ceased ; his whole couo* 
tenance seemed at once brightening and softening; and in a mlDUte 
or two he bravely gazed at me, with twinkling eyes and open mouth; 
and seeing me to be an absolute man, not a monster, he burst into a 
loud and hearty fit of laugiiter. 

l^inding that he was fairly alive, and able to shift for himself, I 
loosened my hold— ^but was scarcely less shocked than before, at 
seeing the poor wretch reol from me, stagger forward, roll sideways, 
trip and stumble, till he came at last to his fitting equilibrium by 
dropping down on the grass thoroughly drunk. After several at- 
tempts to keep him firmly on his legs, I abandoned all notion of sue 
cess, but making him, by a mixture of French and Spanish, compre- 
hend my wish to discover a road and a house, he began to pilot me, 
just as a porpoise rolls along before the prow of a ship. He plunged 
forward up and down hill, with mostpurprising and grotesque agility, 
tumbling; heels over h^ad, shouting with all his lungs, "Camino!" 
*<Casa!" **£au-de-vie!'* and other incoherent but appropriate wortls 
until in about a quarter of an hour, I perceiv ed a little namlit, of thre^ 
or four rude habitations, from une of which a light streamed forth thrc 
the open door. My guide had method in his madness ; for, in spit 
of his whispering tone and inveterate hiccup, . he made me undei 
stand plainly enough that I was not to betray to the family withi 
the house^his abandonment of the goats or his patronage of the bran 
dy. I assured him of my discretion ; and he took a silent leave < 
me, with a nod, a wink, and his finger on his lips, as he staggere 
off in many a deviation from the right line. 

Under the rude shed attached to the house, 1 observed a little pon 
and a couple of mules, which latter I knew at once, by their sia 
and caparisons, for Spanish. A strong odor of tobacco betrayed it 
contents of the bales beside them ; and I was not slow in conjecturin 
that the owners, a couple of unlicensed dealers from tlie other side < 
the mountains, were enjoying the hospitality of the house. Satisfie 
as to the nature of the ^company within, I approached the door, and wi 
met by the host, a middle aged man, who received me without an 
embarrassment, and seemed marvellously at his ease, considorin 
him to be an encoutager of illicit traffic. But these mountainen 
have no misgivings regarding any one who presents himself out < 
the costume of a Gendarme. An eagle in a large wooden cage w hir 
hung close to the door, darted out his beak and slapped his wiiign t 
me, nospitably, as I was willing to suppose. 1 entered and sat dow 
without ceremony beside the fire. Two girls, the one ol twenty c 
thereabouts, the other four or five years younger, were occupied i 
clearing away the remains of supper. I had no appetite hut ior ri 
pose, so I refused the invitation to pacjbake their homely refreshment 
but they found Ranger a ready assistant in getting rid oi the sciapi 
On a low bed in one corner of the r(^om, lay two men sleepin| 
wrapped in cloaks, handkerchiefs tied round their heads, andi'ver 
line of their swarthy faces speaking Spanish, as plainly as physioi 
nomy could speak. Their brown, broad-leafed hats, with red wars 
ed bands, were flung on the ground, ajid contrasted strongly wit 
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oile of a different eat asd pattern, which to my ffreat amazemont 
'decorated a long peg stuck in the wall. It was no less than a wliito 
beaver, with a green-lined brim, about tKe depth of a supper plati**fl, 
iDch as the beaux of the Boulevards wear perched upon their top 
corls, but probably the first and last of its kind ever exhibited in f hn 
parts where I fell in with it. A buff-colored glove of the true Tur- 
isian texture dangled from within, almost as gracefully as if it liad 
contained the taper fingers of the petit-maitre who ownled it. N(>g- 
ligently reclining under it, was a loose coat, with its wadded silk flups 
flying open as naturally as if it had been on the back of the man, 
instead of that of a chair; and a pair of delicate Spanish leather 
boots, with, high heels and brass spurs, made up tlie rest of the visible 
cestame of a gentleman who, my host informed me, occupied the 
bed in a little closet partitioned off the room where we sat. 

Strange anomalies these, thought 1, as 1 viewed the rustic iurni- 
tnreof the room and the rude costume of the family ; — and 1 no 
doabt, looked what I thought, for the host said in his rougJi wiiy, 
"Droll enough, sir, is'ntit, to see all this finery in our poor hut ? Itut 
if you were to see the creature it belongs to, you would stare even 
wider than at it.** 
"Some traveller from Paris, I suppose .>" 

"Tes, that it is. I believe no other place could turn out »ucli 
a being. We were grievously puzzled at first to know Iiih sex 
as he came trotting his poney up the valley, with his fine, silk ooat 
and wide pantaloons flaunting about him, and his long curls dangling 
on his face. My poor girls will never get over their envy oi his 
dress, nor care any more for the scent of the wild flowers aflei his 
perfumes." 

1 Iooked.at the daughters to see if their countenances pleaded 
gniltjr to this charge of vanity ; the younger giggled, tittered nud 
skipped about, played with a tame izard which was striving to sleep 
in a corner, took up a bit of the silk lined coat, pointed to the liMle 
bat, and replied to my gaze by a look of great archness; but liie 
elder sister seemed quite heedless of it. She pursued her emplfiy- 
oienl mechanically, with nothing observable in her manner, but iib- 
straction, and, as I at first thought, stupidity. I turned to the fathor, 
Ud was about to remark that he had no apparent reason to iot)liicle 
ber in his opinion, when he stopped me short, with a shake ot Ihe 
bead and a heavy sigh, addressing his daughter, "Come along Aline, 
cheer up, look gay my girl. It is not every day that we have such 
risftors in these wild parts. Do give a smile or two to this gentle- 
man, and your poor father." 

J lis look,. as he spoke, was most affectionate. A smile of the ten- 
detest melancholy spread across her face ; she raised her large hazel 
eyes lull upon him ; they filled in a moment with tears, and to avoid 
then overflowing, or at least our observation of it, she hurried towards 
the door. 1 never saw so sudden a change of countenance — of feature 
alni(»st. A face which at first appeared scarcely worthy of remark, 
iiiit plam certainly, but still not pretty, was by one simple touch of 
«enHil»ility transformed in an mstant— /or an instant only it is true — 
into <*ne of infinite charm. I shall leave my readers to discuss the 
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queslKm whether this susceptibility does or does not constitute beav 
ty. I do not think it necessary to give a more accurate descriptio 
ol Aline. 1 may once for all say that the women of the upper Pyi 
enees are commonly plain, coarse, and unintellectual. The admire 
oi beauty and variety must seek them in the face of nature, not c 
Ike sei . I'his general fact has, however, like all others, its excef 
tions , and 1 have met a few — one in particular pre-eminently re 
markable, and which I hope on some future occasion to introduce t 
my readers. But Aline was not precisely such, as far as persona 
appearance went. Her figure was tolerably good, and was, like he 
face, susceptible of very grace^l movement when put in action b 
some powerful mental impulse. Such, for example, as when sh 
started from the fire place towards the door, to hide her emotion froi 
her father and me. She had many of those moments. I wish m; 
readers had seen her just m one of them, and they would have bee: 
quite convinced that she was fit to be the heroine of a mountain ad 
venture — or of any adventure which involved m its course deep feel 
ing, and uncommon delicacy of mind. Her sister was a mere chile 
sprightly and thoughtless, and shewed no evidence of having caugt 
the tone of Aline's disposition 

1 was so taken by surprise by this abrupt display of feeling' i 
such a situation, and so certain of its bemg connected with matte 
of considerable interest, that 1 was not disposed to ofier any checli 
in the way of inquiry, to the current that seemed flowing so smoothlj 
As Alme stood at the door with her back towards us, and appeare 
to wipe her eyes with a comer of her apron, her father looked at he 
and me alternately ; and when he spoke he might be thought to ad 
dress both us and himself collectively, like an actor soliloquizing be 
fi>re an audience — only that bis tone and expression were perfectly 
and without premeditation, natural. 

^*My poor girl ! I see there's no hope for you as long as he livef 
Unfortunate wretch that he is, to break such a heart as hers ! Pos 
devil, it is not his fault neither ! We are miserable wretches all c 
us. But God forfirive and pity him, he is worst off c^ all. When i 
there to be an end of this suffering !** 

'^JVfy dear father," cried Aline, approaching him, " don*t 'spea 
in this desponding way. It makes me quite unhappy. And yo 
know this gentleman is not acquainted with our obscure distresses 
I assure you I am quite cheerful to-night Something tells me w 
shall have good news.*' 

" God grant we may, for his sake, poor fellow, as well as yours,' 
replied the father kissing hre. Then addressing me, ^* You must ei 
cuse me, sir. When a man's heart is full of one great grief ho foi 
gets what is due both to strangers and friends. But we muyt no 
worry you with our misfortunes. Do take something " 

I declined once more ; and anxious to relieve the evident embai 
rassment of Aline, 1 returned to the subject of the sleeping Dandj 
I could however get no information further, except that he was lial 
dead with fatigue, when he arrived at sunset, afler his ride fron 
Bagneres de Bigorre, the C heltenham of the Pyrenees, whefe at on< 
time ot a^pth^^ daring the summer season,' one is sure to meet a largt 
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proportion of the idleness and bile of the higrhcr class of French so- 
ciety. 
"What is his object in coming here ? " asked I. 
"To gee the hills, I believe, ' replied my host. "It is that which 
brings all you gentlefolk here. God knows whatcliarm our rugged 
moantains, dark forests, and brawling rivers can have for you. The 
inhabitants are unfortunate enough in being forced to live in such 
wilds; but to come into them by choice, and find pleasure in climb- 
ing rocks and glaciers and the like, is something we don't under- 
stand, isn't it, Aline ? 

"Perhaps, father, it wouM he as bad to be forced to live in Paris. 
Choice and necessity make all the difference, I think." 

"That they do, indeed," said I briskly, pleased with the good 
sense of a remark that from other lips might have sounded common- 
place, but which surprises one coming from a girl of the Pyrenees; 
and I was, besides, in a mood to give its full shaxe of value to every 
word uttered by this particular one. 

Much inclined as I had been to sleep ten minutes before, I was 
qnite roused and excited by my observation of tliis father and daugh- 
ter, and my conjectures relative to her. I soon became satisfied that 
1 could not close my eyes for the night ; and there was certainly no 
▼ery great incitement to repose in the crazy chair on which I sat — 
the three-legged stools of the rest of the party — or the earthen 
floor of the hut — the only varieties of accommodation to be had. — 
I asked my host whether he and his daughters had given up their 
^'eds, and lefl themselves without resting-places. " Why, yes," 
said he, " we have. The girls could not refuse theirs to the poor 
f^ntleman within, who appears very rich, and generous withal. As 
'Or me, I am used to such matters. When a man is connected with 
snauggiers, he must be up at all hours ; ready to give room for friends, 
*^d look out for enemies." 

" You avow yourself thtn to be connected with yonder gentle- 
'^^en ? " said I, pointing to the sleeping Spaniards. 

**To be sure [ do," replied he, " We all are. How could we live 
^'thout being so.? If I, in this miserable spot, were not to traffic a 
^'ttlein Spanish wool and tobacco, wkat should I do in winter-time 
^^ih my family ^ We might get on in summer gaily enough, while 
the flocks can loed on the mountains, and we have easy communica- 
tion with the h)w grounds. But when the snow chokes us up here, 
Wid covers the pasturage, we should starve if we had not a little 
store laid by from our industry in the smuggling line." 
" 3ut are you not afraid of detection .'* " 

"Not a bit. The government would'nt think it worth while to 
pursue an individual. To root out the trade, they must depopulate 
the PynMiooH And it seems, after all, as if Heaven puts us here on 
purpose for it, just as it permits our tyrants to make the laws, which 
We could not live without transgressing." 

A litUe further conversation ended in his expressing his regret, for 
the twentieth time, that they had no bed to offer me just then ; but 
he told me that if I could content myself for fin ho^ir or two longer- 
in my chair, his friends would be by that time sufficiently refreshed 
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to parsu(» their journey. His houFC was close to the Spanish f] 
tier, and they liad a couple of leagues further to go to the depot 
the French side They were obliged to be there before day bn 
and would flocm be in motion, when I could replace them and rej 
mysell 

1 acceded to this plan very readily, but again expressed my an 
ty about his daughters 

**\lake yourselves easy about them," said he. "Look ro 
there." I did so, and saw stretched across the foot of the bed wl 
the Spaniards lay, tlie youngest girl sound asleep. " We are 
nice lie re, yoa see,' said the father. " Our poor little Mannetl 
easily satisfied with a resting place. As for this dear girl, who 
knittmg beside me, the best leather bed in the king's palace cf 
not tempt her to sleep to night. Ah ' sir, if you knew the wei 
that lies at her iieart, you would only wonder how she holds up 
head at all. 

Here Aline could not restram a long drawn sigh, the first that 
escaped her She appeared uneasy, and cast her looks towards 
door. " Ah ! it is ol no use to look out yet, Aline," said the fatJ 
"Claude cannot possibly be back before midnight." 

"Yes, yes, he could indeed, il he had good news to tell us. 
happy message, with iiis fleet limbs, would have shortened his ' 
across the mountain." 

"Wait patiently a Utile," replied he " In another hour 
may reckon on his coming It is now about eleven, I think ; " Ic 
mg out, under his hand, at the tew stars which were discernible 
looked at my watch, and found hini right within ten minutes. 

" Well then, father,' resumed Aline, "since J must endure an 
er hour's suspense, I insist upon your lying down till then. S< 
]y[anuel and his friend will not start beloie one o'clock ; and I 
aiire thi^ gentleman will excuse you, and content himself with 
company until Claude arrives * 

I need scarcely say that I was delighted — most innocently so 
the prospect of this midnight tetc a-tete. J wanted to know n 
both of Aline and her story, and J reckoned on making great 
gress in my acquaintance, if we were left chattering over the fire 
gether. I therefore added my persuasion to the entreaty of All 
and the father, prompted also, perhaps, by the heavy whisperin 
sleep, which seemed stealing insensibly over nim, consented to 
move himself to the shelter of one ot the sheds without, whe 
heap of straw and a blanket (which latter he earried out with 1: 
afforded all the indulgencies necessary to the repose of a h& 
mountaineer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Left to ourselves, Aline and i began very quickly and cordially to 
t'Dter into conversation. The situation was somewhat singular, and 
father amusing ; but as she seemed to feel no awkwardness in it, I 
tad, for my part, no objection to keep watch with a single female 
Companion, amidst four or five sleeping neighbors mostly of my own 
sex. We began to talk on subjects of a very general nature such as 
the pleasures and privations of a mountain n'sidence compared with 
those of a town ; the occupations of the inhabitants of the hills ; the 
life of the smugglers, and so on. Nothing broke in im our chat but 
tlie occasional snoring of the two Spaniards, v»'bich being an interrup- 
tion that was always an assurance of security, there was no secret 
that might not have been safely disclosed, had we been very commu- 
Jiicative. Now the fact was, that Aline was free enough on common 
subjects, but seemed overcome with a timid reserve when any of my 
hints or allusions bore in the least upon her own situation. I made 
several efforts to lead to this, without saying any thing actually start- 
ling to her diffidence, but a cloud of deep sorrow seemed immediately 
settling on her brow, which it required the ingenuity of several min- 
Qtes to dissipate. Half an hour passed over in this \vay, and I saw 
Plainly that the attention of my companion was gradually waning 
*ff from all I said, and that her nervous anxiety increased with every 
'minute that brought us nearer to midnight, tlie hour lor the expected 
^^rival of her messenger, whoever he might be. As the time ap- 
proached she became more and more uneasy, made several excuses 
^or moving towards the window and door, from which she looked ont 
^ »f her gaze would have pierced through the thick mists that hung 
^ver the valley. All this was beginning to make me extremely fid- 
^'elty too. I could not avoid sympathizing with sensations that were 
Evidently so acute, nor resist the impulse that promj'ted me continu- 
ally to Htart up fi'om my chair, go to the door, look out and listen, as 
if niattf^r of personal moment to me was borne upon every breeze. 
\Vhile I was in one of these involuntary acts of observation — my 
^yes straining with unaffected earnestness— C heard a shrill whistle 
"blown not far from the house. I started back abruptly towards Aline, 
5ind could scarcely refrain from crying out to her that it must be the 
signal of her messenger. But I was checked from tl e utterance of a 
word, by observing the sudden change which her whole appearance 
had undergone. It was one of those electrical' moments which 
wrought wonders in her. The flush of agitation which was on her 
face a minute before, was now succeeded by a deadly paleness, and 
the intense anxiety that seemed only waiting for the signal to make 
her spring forward to meet her messenger, had given place to a per- 
fect state of immobility. She appeared quite unable to stir. I ap- 
proached to offer to help her from a seat, but &he motioned me to stop: 
and, after a few seconds, passing her hand across her brow, and then 
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putting it to her heart, as if a pang had connocted the one with the 
other, she rose up, and giving me one of her deep s^ieaking smiles, 
she moved firmly towards the door. 

As soon aB she was observable from without, I heard the voice ot 
a man address her in an under tone. From her reply it appeared that 
he had invited her to quit the house. " No," said she, " I cannot. 
You may come in. My father is with the horses, and there is no one 
awake but a traveller before whom you may speak freely, I am sure." 
The figure of a man was observable close to her, as she continued : 
** Now I entreat you, Claude, to tell me his true state in as few words 
W possible. 1 am prepared for the worst : is there any hope .''" 
. " My dear Aline, there is always hope, you know, to the last." 

" Ah ! do not torture me," exclaimed she, her late agitation revi- 
ving once more :, " 1 can endure any thing but suspense — Is he re- 
covered — quite recovered ? Tell me, Claude, tell me all — even if 
there should have been a relapse." 

" Nay, but my dearest Aline, don't agitate yourself — a relapse, you 
know, may not be so bad as matters were before." 

** Oh God ! then he has had a relapse !" cried she, and she sank un 
the arm of her companion. 

" Why yes," said Claude, " he has — I must confess it — but the fit 
may not last — it may be slight — Hope for the best, dear Aline." 

" No, no," exclaimed she, "there is no longer hope. After three 
relapses, how can 1 hope i^ Whom did you see, Claude '' His mother 
was it? WJiat does she say ^ Tell me all.?" 

" Why, no," replied Claude, hesitatingly, "I did not actually see 
her— But— " 

" Whom then ?" abruptly asked Aline. 

"Be composed, my dear girl, and I will tell yon all. I saw him.. 
The truth must out — he has escaped!^* 

At the last word of this sentence poor Aline could no longer re- 
press her feelings. A shriek burst from her, and she rushed out of 
the house, wringing her hands in bitterness of suffering. 

This shriek, though more than half suppressed, and less like the 
loud expression of terror, than the heavy echo of a. breaking heart, 
was enough to rouse the whole society of sleepers. The Spaniards 
both sprang from their bed, throwing down Mannette who obstruct- 
ed their passage as she jumped intq. the middle of the floor. Seeing 
no one near them but me, a stranger, (for Claude had darted from 
the door, following the movement of Aline,) these fierce mountain- 
eers instantly seized each a weapon of offence — one grasping his 
. ice hatchet, t!ie other a pistol from beneath a bale of wool that had 
supported their heads. At this moment the host ran in, mterposed 
between me and the smugglers, and quieted them by a word. He 
that held the pistol exclaimed in Spanish, "All's right then, is \X? 
We're all friends ? Good ! But to show you and your company^ 
master Moinard, that I'm well prepared for treachery should 1 meet 
it, stand out of my way a Utile." With these words, striding to the 
duor, lie fired his pistol in the air, and was adding in a voice almost 
as loud as the report, a sentence which began with, " A brace of 
bullets" — when he was interrupted by piercing screams from tb& 
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eloset of " Murder ! Thieves I Fire I" uttered to my inexpressible 
surprise, in broad, downright English. The Spaniards at this new 
alarm, darted without a moments liesitation towards the closet, and 
burst open the door; I followed, with the host, Manctte and Ranger, 
who joined his voice to the comnion discord, and close on our hecU 
came Aline, attracted to the house by the report of the pistol, with 
her compa^iien Claude, as fine a specimen of a mountain hunter as 
an artist or poet could wish to sketch from. But I shall give his 
portrait by and by. 

On entering the closet, the figure which presented itself was irre* ' 
sistibly risible, and the whole scene, following so quick on the pre- 
vious situation of ray heroine, was a new proof of the close neigh- 
borhood of the sublime, or at least of the affecting to the ridiculous. 
We, every one of us (that is, the Spaniards, Mahette, her father and 
myself,) burst into a fit of loud laughter ; and were the pencil of 
Cruikshank to fill up the rest of this page, 1 am quite sure that its il- 
lustration would make my readers join in a chorus of their own. 

Close to the foot of a low and little bed without curtains, with his 
back against the wall stood in the most unexceptionable boxing at- 
*'tude, one of the plainest visages and lankest figured men that had 
®^er met my observation. His long legs almost reached from one 
^'id of the closet to the other, a green slipper was on one foot, the 
''^If of a white jean pantaloon twisted hurriedly about the other, which 
^^s as bare from the ankle as its fellow, his shirt open, a silk hand- 
J^^rchief half pushed from his temple, surmounted by a few pointed 
. ^cks of red hair, and bristling out beneath it a profusion of papillotes 
'^ which he had arranged his curls. His lonjr face, staring eyes, open 
*^outh, and pendant mustachios, completed tlie embodied appearance 
^^ Cervantes' immortal imagining. But he wore in his whole aspect 
^^d attitude a show of that courage and defiance of danger, which 
^as only laughable to the rest of the party, but which really gratifi- 
ed my national pride as a new and undoubted display of what is 
Common to ninety-nine out of every hundred Englishmen, however 
•"idiculous they choose to make themselves at home or abroad. 

Seeing that my countryman, for such he certainly was, although I 
^new him not, had really nothing of the perilous in his situation, and 
Satisfied from the droll assemblage of French and English in his ex- 
clamation^, as he vociferated to us to "come on all and attack him if 
we durst,'* that he had betrayed himself for a Briton, and so screen- 
ed himself both from insult and injury, 1 was resolved not to inter- 
fere further, but to leave him to work out his own way ; while 1 
abandoned the episode of which he was the hero, to follow the main 
thread of an adventure more congenial to my actual state of mind. 

I therefore addressed Aline, who saw with her prompt glance the 
true aspect of the case, and glad to escape from the worry of expla> 
nation that awaited her in the house, she accepted my advice to re- 
tire from the scene accompanied by Claude and me. Reliance on 
fair appearance seems so much more natural than distrust, to minds 
unspoiled by worldly feeling, or to those who are glad to breakaway 
from it to the general sympathies of nature, that I was not at all sur- 
prised to find myself almost firmly established in the confidence 
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of Aline, and quite self-satisfied that I was bcr friend, upon 
even our short acquaintance. A person of her quick perception 
must have instantly discovere 1 that J was impressed with senti- 
mentH towards her at once ^^ inn und disinterested. With sucii 
a feeding, she seemed to think -t quite unnecessary to make any par- 
ade of admitting me to a share ii tlie conversation which began be- 
tween her and Claude, and 1, on my part, thought it quite natural 
that 1 should join it. Claude appeared to have no more hesitation 
than 1; so we all three sloped cif by a spontaneous movement, to a 
sufficient distance from the deep notes of the Spaniard's mirth, the 
shrilltrAleof Mannette*slaugh I'r, and the hoarse bass grumbling of 
the enraged ilandy. 

"What direction did he take '** asked Aline, in a voice of mourn- 
ful questioning, and as if her mind had returned without any eflort 
to the subject of her distress, aivd iorgotten with equal ease the re* 
cent bostle. 

" When I last caught a glimp»» of him,'* replied Claude, " he wa» 
wandering about lake Escobous ; but," added he, in a tone more dc' 
pressed, " 1 think he was making to^ ards tlie Tourmalet." 

"Oh Heavens," cried she in tliat case I must not lose a moment. 
For the love of God, Claude, tell me~ -how did he escape from home, 
and are yoa sure he thinks of going to the fatal ravine ?** 

" Yes, yes, lam quite certain of that. As for his escape, I firlBt 
heard of it from Simon Guilloteaux of Bastan, whom I met soon af- 
ter 1 left you this evening. Ue lold me that in passing by poor mad- 
ame Lareole's cottage he thought he would just step to the window 
and ask after Caribert. He did so, and while he believed the poor 
fellow was lying asleep, be said in a half whisper to the mother, who 
sat watching by the bed, that the bear hunters were gathering through 
the parish for the chase to-morrow. No sooner had he said so, than 
the untortunate Caribert, who had had the fit coming strong on him 
all the day, and had just lain down exhausted an hour before, sprang 
up, and half undressed as he was, rushed towards the window, leaped 
into the garden and f'Jrcing past Simon, who strove in vain to stop 
him, he daYted off, hallooing in the old way, " To the chase, to the 
phase ! Come, father, come !** 

"Alas! alas!" sobbed Aline, who could keep silent no longer, 
but covering her eyes with both her hands wept aloud, while Claude 
and I assisted to support, but made no effort to console her. 

Here then was the whole and sad secret of the poor girl disclosed 
to me at once, without question on my part, or formal disclosure cm 
hers. There she stands (said I to myself,) mourning her lost lover, 
lost to every thing that makes life worth keeping, to reason, aficc- 
tion, arid it would seem even to the hopes of self deceiving attach- 
ment ; for her suffering is that of despair, covering the green grave 
of buried love. But then, thought I, the cause ? The father ex- 
claimed in his soliloquy awhile ago, "God forgive and pity him!" 
He accused this wrctehcd maniac (for it must have been him) of 
having broken her heart ; he said there was no peace for her while be 
lived. Why pray for forgiveness for this witless sufferer.' Why 
charge him with her misfortune? By what act did he cause it. 
Why were her griefs to end with this poor Caribert*s life ? The 
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oeatJi of a beloved suffprer sets the seal upon hope, it is true, but not 
^poa sorrow. Such were the questions and reflections that involun- 
tarily spranir up in my mind. I was resolved to neglect no fair 
Qeans for their solution. 

When this last irresistible burst of Aline 's grief had snbsided, and 
"^T mind seemed quite made up to the course she meant tu follow, 
she addressed Claude with a composure which had as much in it of 
^^ep feeling as of good sense : it was not to be mistaken or argued 
^ith. **1 am now ready, quite ready, to do my duty. What direc- 
tion will you take, Claude, while I go towards the Tourmalet?" 

'* You are determined to go, then," said Claude, in a tone that he 
wished to have made interrogative, but which was that of positiYe 
Certainty, as to the fact he would have been glad to doubt. 

** Indeed, indeed, I am !" replied she : " I have not so long per- 

*^^ted in performing my painful task to abandon it now, when it is 

''^ost of all , necessary, and mo>t painful too, I must confess. My 

^od 1 my God ! after weeks of expectation — after all the doctor 8 

^*'omises — after all our prayers, that he should now be lost to all hope ! 

■^t. is indeed too bad. Poor unfortunate Caribert !" and here another 

**CK)d of tears came to her relief; but they were interrupted by the 

^ Jiproach of her father, who having arranged matters between the 

" paniards and the Englishman, had come out to seek his child, and 

the same time to get a confirmation of what he already suspected 

be the cause of her absence, and her weeping, which he heard 

lainly within. 

" Well, well, my poor girl," said he, putting his arm round her 

ec^, "it is even as 1 feared. But we can't help it. Aline. We 

ust submit to the misfortune. He has had a new fit ! Is it not so, 

laude.?" 

" Aye, worse than ever; T never saw him so outrageous. The 
^ast fortnight's quiet seems to have worked him up to a height 
^)f phrenzy beyond all his former ones. It was quite frightful to see 
^im dashing through the rocks above Lake Escoubous, as he bound- 
ed off towards the valley of Bastan, bare-headed and with naked 
feet, which were so lacerated as to leave a track of blood like a 
wounded izard." 

" Oh Heavens !'* cried Aline, " and I am not with him yet ! Go, 
father, go and get me my hood. I cannot enter the house to be de- 
tained and questioned by Senor Manuel. You know his way, and it 
would be sure to be a quarrel between him and Claude. Make haste, 
my dear father, do make haste." 

"Why now, my dear Aline," replied he, wishing to temporize, 
but evidently awed by her decided, yet affectionate manner, "what 
would you do for him.'' You cannot reach the Pic before him ; and 
you know he is in the hands of Providence, which will order eyerj 
thing for the best.'' 

"What!" exclaimed she, in a louder and more peremptory tone 
than J had yet heard from her — " Would you wish him then to per- 
ish ? Would you run (he risk of his dashing himself from the horrid 
precipice in his frantic despair.' Would you risk that?" cried she, 
with increased energy, and grasping his arm. 

" Why press me with such shocking questions. Aline ^ [f heaven 
choose to take him to itself, Heaven knows best." 
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" Oh father, father ? said she, in a deep reproachful tone, " jr ^^^ 
make my blood run cold," — and so saying she moved towards t^ ^^ 
house with a hurried pace. 

"Nay, nay, my daughter— don't leave me in anger. You kn«ii^'W 
my heart bleeds for him — but is not your happiness the whole wo^cr"k 
to me? Can a thousand lives weigh as heavy as that? Kiss nr'^^^e 
Aline. — I'll get your hood for you.'* 

She stepped quickly back and threw her arms round her fathc ^^< 
neck, sobbing almost inarticulately, "J know all that to be sure^ — 
but consider, my father, how terrible it is to talk of his death, a :V^d 
such a death too as may await him if I do not make haste." 

" Go then, in God's name, go ! but the night is so dark — I ne^^^f 
saw a thicker mist. You cannot get to the Pic till long after d sxj^ 
light, and if he arrives there first, all may be over." 

"Oh ! ril run down all the hills, and climb the steeps faster tho/i 
ever I did. I trust, to«, that he cannot have made much way, weoAr 
and lame as he is, poor thing! and in such hazy weather; I shall be 
there first, please Heaven ! My hood, iather, my hood !" 

I thought this was the moment for me to interpose — not to prevent 
her departure, but to hasten her journey. There was something to 
me awfully sacred in the duty she was about to fulfil. I was deeply 
moved by her distre8s„and ihe air of mysterious interest of the whole 
adventure. I thrilled with horror at the imagined view of the fran- 
tic wanderer flinging himself from the precipice, which I was con- 
vinced from all I had heaid, had some terrific connection with his 
insanity. I h^-d stood, early that morning, by the edge of a chasm 
in the direction they spoke of, the most appalling I had ever beheld: 
one formed, as I thought, in a moment of Heaven's deadliest wrath 
against the world ; looking as if the iieful stroke of a thoii'^and con- 
centrated thunderbolts had split the whole body of the mountain 
from its summit to its roots, and torn open, and scattered down to 
the vale the huge rocks that lay buried deepest in its heart. In my 
breathless curiosity to look over the chasm, 1 had lain down on my 
face, and crept cautiously along to its vast and broken edge. With 
one hand twined in the roots of a thick tuft of rhododendron, and 
the other grasping a jagged piece of granite that stood out over the 
yawning depth, I cautiously gazed down into it. Shivered fragments 
of rock of immense magnitude, wrenched as it were from their hold 
in the earth, first caught my view. Some appeared in the very act 
of falling down, as they hung balanced in the ocean of the air by a 
slight i'thmus of clay and stone, which seemed waiting the first 
storm-gust to sever it across. Other enormous masses toppled over 
the abyss, from projecting ledges of earth, not a hundredth part the 
size of the crags they supported K few wild flowers and shrubs, 
dangling from the irregular sides, gave a horrid air of animation to 
the scene, and looked like living victims suspended over the chasm. 
One solitary pine-tree with broken branches and withered stem, hung 
out over the side. Its roots were bare, all but three or four fibres, 
by which it seemed to cling tremblingly to the cliff where it bad 
been self- planted, as if conscious that the next shower of rain would 
wash away its scanty bed of earth and precipitate it down below 
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The whole perpendicular face of this gulf was seared aod shivered 
hj the Jightnings of countless ages, and innumerable storms. Not a 
living thing was in sight, but two or three eagles that floated through 
tile sky far beneath me. The clouds rolled away thousands of feet 
below, and hid the tops of many a lesser hill — for I was then on one 
of (be highest points of the Pyrenees. Every thing further down 
was lost to me, in the solid mist that seemed settled in the shelter of 
the ravine. I looked up and saw nothing but the thick haze of 
dawn, for the sun had not appealed over the furthest edge of the 
horizon. I had ascended the Pic du Midi to behold its glorious ris- 
ing. 1 viewed, instead of it, this scene of harrowing desolation. I 
shrank back from the precipice, recovered my feet, and hurried off 
down the smooth eastern side of the mountain, in the direction of 
tbat valley, where night brought me into contact with the adventure 
which led to this digression. 

As Aline, her father, and Claude had been conversing, and crea- 
ting in my mind the deepest sympathy for the unhappy maniac, the 
memory of my morning's position rushed strongly upon me. As 
the interest of their subject warmed, my horror seemed increased, 
&nd when she spoke of Caribert's dashing himself from the precipice, 
I could figure no other — none more horrible surely to my imagina- 
tion. J spoke to her then as one fully impressed with the necessity 
of speed. " Do, do go, my worthy girl— delay no longer — use no 
ceremony — take the strange gentleman's horse, and you may yet be 
in time to save him." 

My suggestion was received by the father and Claude with warm 
approbation. Aline alone seemed to hesitate for a moment ; but a 
word or two strongly urged from the rest of the party, and the repe- 
tition of my request decided her. We therefore, cautiously approach- 
ed the shed where the pony lay, and while the father entered the 
house to get Aline's hood, and see that all was right with the guests, 
Claude and I arrayed the little animal in his rude housings, and with 
some straw, and the blanket which had served for my host's cover- 
ing during his short repose, we constructed a very tolerable pillion 
for Aline. The cautious messenger soon returned, bearing her scar- 
let woollen scarf and hood ; and by our joint assistance she was 
quickly mounted. Having hastily settled that, while she pursued 
her route directly towards the Tourmalet, to reach the Pic du Midi 
by the shortest bridle path, Claude was to hast«'n by the direct wav 
across the mountain to Lake Escoubous, and endeavor to fall in with 
the maniac, and keep him in observation; the interesting girl bade 
us adieu and set out on her expedition. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Althonffh Aline was almost immediately out of sight, we were 
none of us inclined to quit the spot in which she had left such a blank. 
We stopped, as if by concerted plan, each in his place, and listened 
to the sound of the little pony s feet, as he cautiously picked his 
steps over the rough flints which formed the road leading from the 
house towar-ls my young friend the goat-herd's hovel. His rider, 
however, soon quitted this tedious path, for we quickly distinguished 
the echo of his cantering pace, as she pressed him forwards on the 
smooth turf which bordered the road on either side. The sounds 
soon died away, overpowered by the boisterous laugh which came 
occasionally from the house ; and when there was no chance of hear- 
ing more of our heroine, her father and myself seemed mutually 
inclined to speak. 1 was the first to break the silence. .'^That 
daughter, my friend," said I, " is indeed a treasure." 

"A treasure!" exclaimed he, "she is a wonderful creature, sir ; 
take my word for it you don't know a thousandth part of her worth, 
or of her value to me ever since 1 lost her mother ten years ago : 
and more the pity that she should be ruined in health and happiness 
by an unlucky madman." 

" But," said I, " all may be well with him yet. He may recover 
his reason.'* 

" God forbid," replied he, quickly. " That would be the worst 
that could happen." 

" How is that .?" asked I. " If well over his delirium, she might 
be married and happy enough after all." 

" Married ! and to Caribert — Ah ! sir, you don't know how matters 
stand between them. You don't know her story. If you knew that, 
you would^not wonder that 1 wish him in heaven; unfortunate devil 
that he is. Until he dies, I tell you, sir, there's no chance of apy- 
thing but misery for either my daughter this fine lad here, and I 
might say, for myself too.'* 

My eyes turned towards Claude, whom I had not till this moment 
had either light or leisure te remark particularly. He leant upon 
his staff, with a fixed and absent stare, quite abstracted from us and 
our conversation, and evidently listening, or fancying he listened 
still, to the distant (and to us audible) sound of Aline's pony. I am 
sure he was deceiving himself, but the minds of lovers have cars as 
well as eyes, and it is hard for common observers to . measure the 
space they can see and hear over. It had not before occurred to me, 
that Claude was actually Aline's lover. I had never asked, or re- 
flected whether or not he was her cousin, or her friend, or some kind 
messenger. In his bearing towards her there was nothing beyond 
affectionate and considerate attention. He had none of that invol- 
untary impetuosity in his assiduities — that marked and self-pronoun- 
cing privilege to give consolation and advice — that evident convic- 
tion of his right to be near her — that natural tone of an influence 
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her, which in my notions of a lover's feelings, are blended with 
eir tenderness, quite ill spite of one. Upon reconsidering his 
? manner while she was present, and comparing it with his 
t stare on the spot she had so lately occupied, and with the 
ssion of his handsome, intelligent and mild countenance, I was 
satisfied that he icas her lover, notwithetanding what appeared 
most insuperable obstacles that lay in the way of his passion, 
peared to be about four and twenty years of age, formed for 
y rather than fatigue ; and as he leaned silently upon his staff 
mild light which the candle sent through the window, he gave 
; idea of a kind-hearted, gentle lowland youth, rather than 
hich we involuntarily attach to the figure of an enterprising 
aineer. It was the singularity of such a figure in these rough 
s, and its contrast with the rugged outlines which marked those 
host and the smutrorlers, and almost all indeed whom 1 met in 
irt of the Pyrenees, that pleased me so much. I all at once 
great interest in his afluirs : and here avow myself one of those 
inent persons who cannot help doing so, whenever 1 am much 
by the manners of men — and (since 1 am in the confessing 
6y the mein of tiie other sex. 

)ok at him, sir, how he stands there thinking," whispered my 
witching me by the elbow. "That has been his way for more 
wo years. Never the least flinching from his constancy in all 
buffs she has given him; — and almost ever since that fellow 
>rt went mad, five months back, this fine lad has followed and 
ed him, as he would a stray goat, all out of love to her : and 
>e, as I said before, while he lives — nor afler, perhaps." 
le preferred poor Caribert, then .'*" said I, removing, with him, 
paces further from Claude." 
le did so, but heiven only can tell why ; for compared to this 

e he was as harsh and rugged as the rock His father was dashed 

» 

'^hat did you say ?" exclaimed T, with a shudder, for I only 
t imperfectly the latter part of his reply, which seemed closed 
luttered curse. . " Was his father dashed over a precipice.^" 
h ! I forgot that you didn't know the story. I'll tell you what, 
'ait just awhile till the Spaniards are gone, and the foreigner 
again, and Claude set out across the mountain, and Til tell 
le whole history of this wretched Caribert, Claude, and my 
laughter. Wait a little, while I go into the house, and set all 
tits. Come Claude, my lad, what are you thinking of.? Come 
h me, and take some supper before you start. You have a 
valk before you, and you must be tired I Am sure. Rouse up, 
id. " He accompanied these words by a clap on Claude's 
ier, and a hearty shake of the hand. Claude answered, that 
s a little fatigued, but was in no heart for supping. ** I'll just 
V your gun, Monsieur Moinard," added he. "I shall be off 
t Mount Arbizon, and I may fall in with some izards, or perhaps 
the hunters on my path." 

ye, you shall have the gun with pleasure, for you know how 
! it well, and to take care of it too. Come in and we'll seX it, 
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and furnish your flask and your sack with some provisions at 
rate, if you can't cat now ; come in !" 

During this dialoj^ue, I had made up my mind as to my course- 
Much as 1 wished for the disclosures promised me by my host, Ivsls 
resolved not to purchaLse them by the loss of Claude's company. I 
had determined to be his companion across the hill ; I had hopes o^ \ 
learning from him a great deal of what Moinard had promised tor^* J 
veal ; and above all things I was anxious to fall in again with Alin^f 
whom there was a chance of my seeing, as well as the unfortuna.'C^ 
object of her search. I was therefore all impatience to arrange ir» 3 ' 
project with Claude, and to get quietly olF from the cottage withom^^ 
any inturruption from the group within, whose difierences appears ^ 
(by their blended voices in the chorus of a drinking song,) to ha«^^® 
subsided into a tone of very turbulent harmony. 

Notwitstauding all this desire to get deeper into the adventure, ^ 

confess I felt an itching to have a parting peep at the British Qui:^i^^' 
ote, and the Spanish heroes, against whom I letl him so inclined ^C^^ 
run a tilt. I stepped therefore towards the door, and placing myse ^^^^^^ 
out of the range of the light shot forth from the candle, 1 took an o~ 
servation, myself quite unobserved. The three melodists were seal 
round the table, which was garnished with brown bread, goat's mi 
cheese, a plate of raw onions, the remnant of some dried sausag). 
a pitcher of water, and a bottle, which I supposed to contain brand. 
On these materials the Spaniards had been regaling in preparation 
for their departure, and while they were now washing down thei 
supper, they each accompanied their draught by the fumes of 
cigar. My countryman was similarly furnished ; and the whoL 
group presented an appearance of droll associations. One of th< 
smugglers, a huge broad shouldcred-fellow., with black bushy hair 
and whiskers, and his largo mantle wrapped round him, had place 
the Dandy's white cockle-shell hat on his head, and in bis efforts 
keep it balanced while he moved m time to his music, was forced . 

make several grotesque gesticulations, which threw the laughin 

Dandy into attitudes of corresponding oddity. He, on his part^ 
wore the Spaniard's immense hat, which completely fell over hi^^ 
face, of which the only part observable to me was the mouth, embel 
lished by his cigar, and opening alternately for the ejection of Xht 
smoke or the admission of the grog. He sat without hit coat, ba 
he had got little Mannette's red hood thrown scarf wiie oyer hiq 
shoulders. His gigantic shadow kept playing along the floor moot 
ludicrously with his motions; while the enlarged profile of the 
second Spaniard, with his handkerchief still tied round his head, 
grinned grimly on the wall close to which he sat. Mannelte seem- 
ed in ecstacy with the scene. She sometimes jumped about the 
room, dancing to the discord, and snapping her fingers in imitation 
of castanets. Again she popped down on the side of the bed mim- 
icking the attitude of the dandy, or held her sides in fits of laaghter. 
Claude stood in a comer inattentive to and unnoticed by the singers 
examining the gun given him by the host who was bustling about 
the room making preparations for the departure of his various visi- 
tors. I could have wished to catch more distinctly the words of the 
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„ I recognized it for one of those patroitic effbsions composed 
Coring the the late war, which I had heard some months before on 
Mother part of the Spanish frontier. It began thus : 

Espanoles, la patria oprimida 
Ob convoca en lo« campos de honor, 
Acudid a su voz imperiosn, 
Recobrad nestro antiguo ?aior. 

1 forgot the remainder except the concluding stanza, which was 
^pressed on my memory by tlie reiterated vociferations of the Eng- 
^hman who, pleased with the final sound, demanded and obtained 
^U half a dozen repetitions of the couplet. 

En defensa de causa tan justa, 
Toma part el Brttnno valor; 
Tema el mundo tan fuertes nnciones 
Tiembla de ellas el tirano feroz ! 
Estrechados en firme aliauza 
Mueve a entrambos iguai interes 
Y qual Dios tutelar venerado 
Sera siempre de Espana el Ingles.* 

To the fine martial air of the song and tlie sonorous voices of the 
Spaniards; the delighted and indefatigable dandy joined in loud 
ihouts of " tol de rol lol," "fal de ral lal," " heigh derry down," 
md every other variety of English chorus, hunting or drinking, 
humping on the table, and stamping with all the energy of public 
pirit. I confess I was much pleased with my odd-looking cora- 
Kitriot. I saw he was a fellow who could feel as well as fight, and 

bad much ado to resist my inclination of going to grasp him by 
he hand, and make comfnon cause in the ^* firme alianza *' of the 
Arties. But a little reflection decided me against this movement. 

thought that if I announced myself as an Englishman, I might 
ind his companionship a very troublesome encumbrance, and from 
he same reason, 1 did not want to encounter a friendly association 
rith the Spaniards. I saw that Claude was very nearly taking the 

* At the request of the Englishman, incur ^ftcr acquaintance, 1 gave 
idk the following loose notion of these fragments in his own language. 

V^ Spaniards, our enemy tramples the land— 

Wfi'are called by our country to freedom and fame— 
Let us fly and obey her loud voice of command, 
And react all the glories combined with her name ! 

In defence of a quarrel so righteous as ours, 

The valor of Britain is joined with our own 3 

While the world praises loudly the fame of those powers 

Which makes Despots sit quivering with fear ou each throne, 

Interlaced in firm union, no rival between, 

Our cause and our interests no tyrant shall sever ; 

What to Spain all her tutelar gods may have been 

Is the Englishman now, — Aye, and shall be forever ; 
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first step towards his journey, and as no time was to be lost, He* 
terinined to enter the house, to gather together Ranger and my other 
marching accoutrements. I must here say, by way of pareotbeflis, 
that I never found any difficulty in passing myself for a Frenchman 
in this border country, whece the natives were insensible to whatey* 
er was foreign in my accent, and where, to make myself understood, 
I was obliged to mix Frenoh and Spanish with a large portion of 
patois. I walked in, therefore, and saluted the company with a 
counterfeit Parisian air, which passed for genuine. The three friendi 
looked significantly at each other, and repeated once more the last 
line of tlie song, the Englishman groaning forth like a hoarse echo, 
the concluding words " Espana el Ingles," with a voice that kept 
the promise of all that was unmusical in his countenance. He seem- 
ed anxious to attract my attention : looked quite disposed to takta 
great national quarrel upon his own narrow shoulder;, and thoQgfati * 
as he confessed to me aflerwards, that I was a cursed snivelling ftl^ 
low, for not taking notice of his pointed manner. It did not, hower- 
er, pass unobserved by me : I noted it down and was highly arattsed, 
and not in the least displeased with it. But my business was with 
Claude, to whom I briefly expressed my intention of joining in liiB 
expedition. He readily assented, and our host declared that since I 
was resolved to go, he would cro^s to the western side of Mount Ar- 
bizon along with us, as he had a flock thereabouts which he had not 
looked after for some days, and whose shepherd, he feared, might 
take to following the bear hunters if they passed that way. 

Matters being thus arranged, it was very desirable to get rid of 
the Spaniards as quickly as possible. Moinard therefore addressed 
them in their own language, to the following effect. 

*' Gentlemen, I know well that hs's but a bad fellow that parts 
good company, but pleasures should always give the wall to busi- 
ness. You know what I mean, Senor Manuel. The mules are re- 
freshed, the supper ended, the cock crowing. What time do you 
think of setting out ? " 

** By the life of my Saint, Moinard, you are the trustiest of smug- 

flera ? Twenty long years that we've worked together, 1 never 
new lass or glass to keep you from trade when aught was to be 
made of it. So much the better for your daughters, ray friend, and 
the hearty lads who are to have them and their fortunes. Apropos 
of your girls, what has become of my favorite Aline. I caught a 
glimpse of her to-night with young Claude here, so 1 suppose she 
does not scorn him so much as she did, and that she has left mad 
Caiibert to go hunting as usual with his father's ghost. Is it so ?" — 
Moinard, while he replied, cast an anxious look at Claude, whose 
cheeks showed symptoms of rising auger. " Why, Manuel, there's 
no use in touching a string like that. Claude can pick up a little of 
what you say, and however he may bear scorn from Aline, he wcmt 
from another, you know." 

" As for that matter,** said M&nuel, " I should be sorry to hurt 
the lad's feelings, and I did not know he understood any Spanish." So 
saying he lose from his seat, and stretched out his hand to Claude, ad- 
dressing him in ba t French, << Come, Claude, my boy, take the hand 
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tT a hearty well-wisher of yours." Claude smiled good naturedly, 

and shook the proffered hand. ** That's a fino honest fellow," coii- 

(ioaad the Spaniard, " I wish you success with all my heart. Tvo 

but one piece ot advice to give you. If Aline continues cruel, and 

takes again to this maniac, come across the mountains one fine day 

to Puertolas, and Til iitroducc you to my Utile black eyed niece, 

Antooia, who dances the Bolcio as well as aiiy la><s in Arrugon, and 

will repay your affection in smiles instead of frowns, Til warrant her. 

The mark of a ripe mulberry is washed out by a green one you 

know, as we say in Spain." * * 

"Thank you, Scnor," replied Claude. " When I have no hope 
left here, perhaps Til pay you a visit on the banks of the Cinca; — 
bat not till then I candidly tell you." 

"Very well, my lad ; come when you like, you are sure of a wel- 
CMBe, f never say one thing and m^an another, depend upon it. — 
Now, Santiago," turning to his comrade, *' let's reload the mules. 
The sun must not catch us this side the depot. Adieu, my brav« 
Englishman ! Let's exchange hats once more it you plea»e,in token 
of love." The dandy guessed at the speech, by the gestures of the 
speaker, stood up, as erect, as thin, and nearly as tall as a young 
. pine tree, put the Spaniard's hat upon its proper block, ran his scrag- 
gy fingers through his own curled locks, which he had disembarrass- 
ed of their papillotes, and took a sly self-satisfied peep at a little 
kioking- glass, hanging over the fire-place. 

We were all now in motion. The Spaniards went towards the 
Bhed, followed by Moinard and the dandy. M annette carried out a 
cloak, and one of the packages belonging to the former, and Claude 
and' 1 stepped on one side to see the departure. No sooner had the 
party reached the shed than I observed the dandy looking about very 
inquisitively for his pony. The Spaniards went on with their gii th- 
ing, strapping and bridling, and Moinard either did not see, or would 
adt notice his searching glance?. At length the mules being safely 
loaded, and the smugglers in the very act of starting, the dandy 
thought it full time to utter his inquiries and complaints concerHing 
the disappearance of his little nag. He addressed himself to the 
Spaniards in the best French he could muster, and from his tone I 
could ascertain clearly, he had a lurking notiun that they were con- 
cerned in the evasion. <* Blood and fury!" exclaimed Manuel, 
•« What does he think, Moinard ? Does he suspect us of having pack- 
ed up his pony in our bales of tobacco ? ' 

" Never mind, never mind," said Moinard, still speaking Spanish, 
** I'll quiet him. Leave him tome." Then addressing himself to 

* Dioen que ya no me qnieres 
No me da paramaldita, 

Que la mandia de la mora 

Con otra verde se quita. 

These words have passed into a common proverb in Spiin. Senor Man- 
uel's conversation was thickly interlarded with those favorite expletives ot 
his countrymen. 1 recnrded only this one, and have somewhat curtailed 
his 8x>eeches iu other respects. 
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the Englisman in French, " Your horse is safe, Sir, quite safe VU 
warrant you." 

'* Where the devil is he, then ? " angrily asked the dandy, "I am 
determined to have liini ; and no man stirs from this place, till I am 
sure of his safety." 

With these words he deliberately threw his two long arms out 
right and left, and with his back towards me, looking altogether like 
some huge finger-post, he firmly seized the bridles of the two mules, 
ordering their leaders to stop in a tone of pure aristocratical com- 
mand. 

"Death and fire ! " cried Manuel, (for the other Spaniard had not 
in my hearing spoken a word the whole night) — " I never saw sach 
a phlegmtitic fellow ! Death and fire ! what's all this r " and I ob- 
served him instantly draw a knife. His companion did the same. I 
hurried forwards, alarmed for the safety of my countryman, who seem- 
ed quite indifferent to the danger, shook his head only, and swore in 
plain English, (evidently quite for his own satisfaction) that "he'd 
be d d if they stirred one inch till he got back his pony." 

Moinard, with his usual steady presence of mind, laid his hand on 
the dandy's arm, and said to him in a firm voice, " Recollect, Sir, 
you must not offend these gentlemen. But to make yoa easy about 
your horse, you may be sure that no one has it but my dauji^tier 
Aline, who has taken a loan of it (since the truth must out) U>rid0 
across the hill on a visit to a sick lover." 

The last word seemed to stick in the speaker's throat, but it quit^ 
soflened the heart of him to whom it was addressed. **Her lover T' 
cried he, loosening his hold of the bridles — " Grod bless the girl, I 
would have ca ried her on my own back had not the pony been at> 
hand. She's heartily welcome to it — heartily welcome 1 assure you 
— and I beg you will make a thousand apologies to my worthy allies 
here for my rudeness. But I dont stand trifling, you see." 

Moinard performed the task of conciliation full as well as that of 
explanation ; the Spaniards expressed themselves satisfied ; and af- 
ter a few parting shakes of the hand with the dandy and the hoft, 
and a kiss each from Mannette, they quickly wound up the hill and 
were lost to us immediately. Moinard had next to deal with th« 
dandy. He very soon persuaded him to go to bed and recover the 
broken thread of his repose : with assurances that Aline would be 
back soon after day-light, to return his pony and prepare his break- 
fast. His off-hand air of sincerity quite composed the generous and 
gentle dandy, who without more ado marched, to my great satisfac- 
tion, straightforward into his closet. v 
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CHAPTER IV, 



hs nearly half an hour had elapsed since the departure of Aline, 
lost Qo further time, but stepped forward with a quick pace. — 
tinard merely gave a few hints to Maniiette for the regulation of 
ill household matters during his absence, and then put his cap on 
head, took a staff in his hand, and led the way up towards the 
lotain side. Claude and I followed close upon his heels, and 

fr on ours. The whole party was fresh and unincumbered, as 
left my knapsack behind, having settled that 1 was to return 
le cottage, whatever might be the result of our adventure. 

was then the month at August ; no matter in what year, the 
it had been misty, which 1 knew was rather a reason to look for 
ight morning. The smooth even path as we went along, and the 
» conversation into which we entered, beguiled our route ; so 
i was -somewhat surprised on casting my looks towards the east, 
e issued from a ravine about half way up the mountain's side, 
ad that the dawn was beginning to break. I stopped for a 
lent to take breath, for the ascent bad been very rapid. I gazed 
nd me, and was pleased to see the mists rising gradually up- 
Ib, and leaving the bottom of the valleys clear. I distinguished 
little river wnich had narrowed as we mounted towards its 
Be, and the still smaller streamlets that trickled down towajKis it, 
■keins of silverv tissue hanging on the heathy mantle which 
red the mountam. A fresh breeze came from the eastward 
Iding the rising sun, and I marked appearing above the hoiizon 
s prelusive beams which he sends out, as avant couriers, to clear 
»ath along the ways of heaven. Remembering my disappoint- 
t of the preceding morning on the top of the Pic du Midi, 1 was 
Ived to be in time at the summit of Arbison, to see the first 
t of the day-god as he showed his splendent face to my portion 
le world. I gave therefore the hint to my guides, and we pushed 
kly on. My companions, though more accustomed to the scene 

I was, seemed to participate in my anxiety. We all abandoned 
.while the subject which had lately given such interest to our 
rersation ; and paid, in silence, our homage to the sovereign 
se levee we were hurrying to attend. The vapors kep^s^pace 
L us at first ; they mounted beside us for awhile, but soon out- 
•ped our progress ; and as they left all clear before us, we saw 
1 blending gradually with tlie clouds, which had already taken 
r high stations close to the mountain's summit. As the light in- 
sed, a gradual tone and appearance of security seemed to ac- 
pany it on the earth. The howling of the wolves, and the bark- 
3f the shepherds' dngs, which had Kept concert during the night, 

gave place to the hum of insects. The eagles, sure of their 
, came two or three of them floating down through the air, and 
aed to pierce with keen gaze the deepest recesses of the vale.— - 
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The wild flowers opened their bosoms and freely shared Iheir fra- 
grant scents with the breeze, that kissed them as it passed upwards. 
All nature began to robe itself for the coming ceremony. The grey 
clouds assumed a variety of tinges of many brilliant colois. The 
peaks rising here and there above them shone in roseate hues; and 
the snow h«aps that lay on their granite beds were covered with a 
deep blush of blendod crimson and purple. I harried breathleasly 
forward, for I feared J should be late. 1 found that nature was too 
quick for me. 1 saw the horizon covered with the yellow streaks, od 
whose steps the sun treads so quickly. His dazzling beams were 
fast piercing up the skies, and the west of Heaven was glowing in 
all the splendid mixture of bright colors which it catches from re- 
flection. I hastened on still- faster. 1 had taken the lead of my com- 
panions. I did not look at all before me, until enveloped by thick 
mists, and losing all sight of the beautiful panorama around me, 1 
found that we were actually in the clouds. 

A pang of disappointment was my first sensation, but I did not 
pause in my career. I heard Claude and Moinard calling to me thai 
I was mounting too high from the path> hot I replied that I wouM 
soon rejoin them. They paused, and I rushed on. 1 hqped still t< 
find an opening through the vapors to catch a glimpse of the worU 
below me, blazing in all the splendor of the fully risen luminary.-^ 
The mists told me that my hopes were vain, and that the moment wa 
past, for they were all at once illumined withasuddeii rush of bright 
ness, that gave to every particle of which they were composed i 
silver brilliancy, and seemed to throw a glow of Warmth into the at 
mosphere. A few minutes more led me the confines of this brigh 
veil. The pointed peaks of the mountains begun to appear — the 
the blue heaven above — and in another step or two, I had passed th 
outward edge of the mist. I looked round, and felt a thrill of a\( 
shoot tlirough me, as I gazed on the solemnity of the scene. As fi 
as the eye could penetrate the apparently boundless extent, a wi( 
ocean of thick clouds alone was visible below me, and the spotle 
vault of heaven above. Not the slightest sign of earth, or of ma; 
was within view. The heavy mass of congregated vapor?, in the 
mi lions of involuted folds, brought at once to my mind the notic 
of the universal deluge, when the world of waters swept majestical 
along, crushing and burying all tiace of animal and vegetable exi 
tence. I imagined the last of living victims flying from the comii 
flood, and hurrying his tottering steps to the summit of the highe 
hill. J retreated involuntarily upwards— and could have fled in tl 
midst of my abstraction, had not the out-bursting of the glorious si 
given a new and splendid character to this most wonderful scene.- 
He rushed up rapidly from the mass of clouds into the clear bh 
heaven. He flung no beams round him. Nothing existed as 
groundwork to throw them out into shadow, or mark their palpab 
touch. He was a ball of single and intolerable splendor. My ga: 
was instantaneous, and had nearly blinded me. I covered my ty< 
for a moment, and when I looked again the whole ocean of clou* 
was as a multitude of wreaths of snow, enwrapped one over the ot 
er in folds of dazzling whiteness. The scene was too splendid ai 
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.ime for my continued gaze. I turned in search of relief, and 
, to the southward, the wide extended chain of mountains 
ng to the right and lefl, and lost in the imperfect light of their 
L&ni limits. 

rcD and desolate as they looked, there was still something in 

which spoke of a nature that was not strange to me. They 

palpable realities that recalled me to the world, and brought 

to uie associations of humanity. I looked on them in all their 

rable magnitude of form and extent, enthroned on earth, and 

red with the glow of heaven. Fn all my reverence for their 

itiness, I was never so impressed with it as now. I felt them, 

1 their corresponding chains in various parts of the world, supe- 

to all the united wonders of nature ; and ran over, in the half 

ir that It stopped to gaze on them, in this new aspect, the thoughts 

lich at a calmer moment I threw into the following form. — 

Ye vast, immeasumble mounds ! 
What are your limits, where your bounds T 
Oh l^when has laboring nature shown 
Wonders as miuhty as your own ? 
Which of her works is the compeer 
Of each huge heaps us gather here 7 
Alps, Andes, Appenmes, proud names, 
What o'er your might preoedence claims 1 
Does ocean boast its broad expanse ?— 
And can the eye within its glance 
Grasp your stupendou* magnitude 7— 
Jts waves with thousand tints imbued ? 
And dnres the colnrirg of the sea 
With your wild shades seek rivalry 7 
The dreary grandeur that must brave 
The watchful wanderer of the wave 7— 
Oh ! how insipid to his eyes, 
Who feeds on your varieties, 
Her pigmy undulations rise I 
What splendors do her caverns hold 
Which are not in your caves enrolled 7 
What is her widely vaunted store 
To him who would her wilds explore 7 
*'J'is calm and tempest, wave and sky, 
Sublime but sad monotony. 
But in your realms what richness dwells ! 
Pierce Sarancolin's crystal cells- 
Explore each pass— range every vale— 
What mngic sweets perfume the gale ! 
What colots o'er the hills are shed— 
The varied shades the pine-woods throw 
Upon the rich cascades below — 
Peaks deep empurpled— vales bespread 
With rhododendon's crimson flowers. 

And irises so brigbtly blue ! 
'T would seem as if Heaven sometimes showers 

A rain of its own azure hue, 
\\'ho«e moisture cinthes the plants of earth 
With brilliancy of purer birth. 
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"Hie turiralftnt ocean leaps and lives 
In pride of its prerogatives. 
Vain pnde ! as if to it were given 
The power alone to rise towards Heaven. 
When the Creator's loud command 
Bade the wave sep'rate from the land. 
To thcit alone was willed the pride 
Of motion — and to thU denied 7 
Are not the mighty mountains rife 
With germs of undeveloped life, 
Embryo combustions which but lie 
'J'he slumbering lights of destiny ? 
Is ancient Tdee^s rate forgot ? — 
Or buried Plenr's more recent lot, 
When ('onto's loosened fragments fell, 
Nor spared a voice the shock to tell, 
But heaped on high its earthy wave • 

O'er the crush'd thousands of one grave ? 
Go, gaze from Ocean's bounding bed 
On angry Etna's flame-wrapped head ; 
Mark while you shrink with shuddering thrill, 
The thick stream course the desolate hill 3 
See the devoted hamlets fall) 
As the live lava saps the wall. 
Which yon proud city dared to raise 
A bulwark 'gainst the floating blaze. 
View the pale habitants who pweep 
Like spectres down the glaring st«ep. 
in vain, in vain — they may not reach 
The frail protection of the beach, 
For see, tiie frighted waves recoil. 
And shudd'ring shun the blasted soil j 
And on the mountain's gafHng side 
Another crater opens wide. — 
* 'I'hicker the volumed smoke ascends — 

More fierce the hot stream downward bends — 

In blackened gusts the ashes fly, 

And hide the blaze that lit the sky. 

Darkness is on the world ! — Again- 

By flimes rebursting on the ken 

The gD)om is broke. Ye powers on high 

Is the sad scene r'^ality ? 

The hill is heaving from its base — 

The tottering mountains change their place-— 

The valleys sink — rocks rise areund*— 

New rivers bursting flood the ground ; 

Where are the beauteous hamlets gone ? 

Whvre hundreds stood there is not one. 

Say, what has bushed the shrieking crowd 7 

No voice breaks from the horrid shroud 

That wraps in gloom the city's site— 

Oh agony! Oh direful 1 iff ht 

That shows the truth ! Yon hideous blank 

Yawns where engulph'd Catania sank ! 

-—Is not this motion f Bo the waves 

or that soft sea which lightly laves. 

Or whose worst ire but smooths the sand, 

Bound like these billows of the land 7 
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Vonn be the glory then, ^e hills, 

Hi^h as your own huge pinnacles, 

To reicrn supreme, creation's crest, 

Alagnific monument of rest ! 

But should your heaven-coanmuninf? spires 

Shake their proud heads — and slumbering fires 

Up from your opening wombs be hurled 

To wrap the self-consuming world. 

Ocean shall then roll pale with dread. 

And sink beneath her scorching bed ! 

liile I stood on the topmost pinnacle of the mountain, forgetful 
I below me, I heard a shot fired, and prepared to descend ; and 
IS I was about to plunge into the mist, I observed Claude's 
appearing through it. He and Moinard, utterly unable to 
rehend my proceedings, had begun to be alarmed for my safety 
' senses, and I soon understood that their previous speed, which 
posed to arise from sympathy with my sensations, was wholly 
d by that connected with poor Aline. The sound of this name, 
/laude's tone in pronouncing it, acted like a spell upon my 
gs, and I was not free from self-reproach for having abandoned 
gue and shadowy abstraction, the more rational subject of hu- 
nterests and passions. To make amends for my desertion, I 
bled my speed on joining Moinard, who had begun to trudge 
ivards, trusting to the younger limbs of Claude and myself tor 
'ing quickly overtaken. We had still a long walk before us 
! could commence the ascent of tlie Pic du Midi, the point of 
svous with Aline. We soon entered deeply again into the heart 
' subject. My companions opened their minds as freely as they 
I their tongues, and I will take this opportunity of detailing to 
eiders the whole substance of their disclosures, as well as Dial 
ic after conversations with Caribert's mother, Aline, and oth- 
' the actors in the story. It is impossible to separate the dis- 
' of one from that of the others, and for the sake of their res- 
e reputations, I shall throw the whole into a narrative form, 
upon myself the responsibility of its veracity and arrangement. 
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CHAPTER V. 



In the whole range of the Pyrenees, from the ocean to the Medit- 
terranean, from Mount Aralar to Mount Carrigou, there were not^ 
two finer young fellows in their different natures than Caribert and 
Claude. They were both born in the district of Barrege. They-" 
were the admiration of the neighborhood in infamcy, its hope in boy — 
hood, and its pride in youth. When as children they sported abou^& 
the cottages of their respective parents, or later began to clamber up^ 
the mountains in search ot young eagles, or in pursuit of a woundecC^ 
izard, the fathers used to shake their heads and rub their hands to> 

gether, and the mothers to smile and look up thankfully to heaven, 

an four agreeing that there were no lads like them to be seen any — 
where. This was a questionable sort of testimony, no doubt, but it^ 
was borne out by the general opinion ; and when a few years brought:^ 
the persons and characters of the two friends into full developement^ 
the parental prophecies were amply realized. 

Caribert and Claude were sworn friends. They had rendered 
each other a thousand reciprocal services, and were united by ties o! 
gratitude, unrelazed by humiliating feelings of benefits received 
without equivalent. Their pursuits were in most instances as much, 
alike as their means of attaining them were distinct. 

They both loved with all their hearts, and followed with all their* 
strength, the exercises suitable to their age. But ^hile Caribert de- 
lighted in winning from every competitor the prize of feats of power^ 
Claude's ambition was to carry off the palm in trials of agility and 
skill. He was the fastest tunner and the best leaper betweeh the 
Gave and*the Neste. No one pitched the stone or wrestled so well 
as Caribert. They both triumphed, and neither felt any jealousy of* 
his friend. 

They were hunters by profession, as their fathers had been before 
them. They were passionately fond of the sport, but they followed 
it in a different spirit. Claude, with his rifle flung across his should- 
er, rarely allowed the rising sun to surprise him in his bed, for at the 
earliest dawn he was generally far up the mountain following the 
track of the herds of izards, or cautiously singling out some strag- 
gling victim of his almost unerring aim. Caribert was quite a« ea- 
ger in the pursuit of his game, but it was of another kind. He 
scorned the chase of the timid izard, left almost entirely to his father 
the care of providing the number necessary for tlie food of. the fam- 
ily, and scarcely condescended to pursue the wolves that fled from 
his shout in the summer season. In winter, when hunger gave them 
courage, he would sometimes meet their attack ; but the objects of 
his prowess were in all seasons, at all times of the day or night, the 
fierce and powerful bears which abounded in his neighborhood. For 
them he was always ready, with his two favorite dogs at his heels, 
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his strong gaiters, his leathern doublet, his large clasp-knife, and his 
trusty pike. Thus equipped he used to accompany his old and har- 
dy father, who inspired him sn in boyhood by details of hie former 
feats, and who was happy to see the deeds of his own youth oflen 
surpassed by those of his son and the successor to his celebrity. 

But the subject on which Claude and Caribert showed at once the 
£freatest sympathy and widest difference — was luve. They had both 
Bearly at the same period felt the first symptoms of attachment to the 
self-same object. 1 need not name her, or if 1 must, to avoid ob- 
scarity, to Aline. Claude had first known, and consequently first 
loved her. H^ was her near neighbour, and his sisters were her 
Iriends. He had scarcely reached manhood when he lost both his 
. P&rents, and was left the sole protector of three sisters, one older and 
tile others younger than himself. This constant association with fe- 
iQales added to the natural tenderness of his character, while the 
care of a family increased its prudence. A growing passion for such 
^girl as Aline had alone been wanting to make him one of the stead- 
iest, as he had been before one of the kindest lads in the world. 

Caribert seldom or never came down towards the low country. — 
•There was nothing be disliked so much as the level ground ; and he 
^^ not fond of female society. He had nejther sisters nor broth- 
^a. He loved his mother well enough, but he doted on his father. 
^he roughness of the old man's character, his desperate and reck- 
f^ss courage, and contempt of all the softer pursuits of life, deeply 
''tfluenced the congenial mind of Caribert; so much so, that he ofl- 
^t^ reproached his friend Claude with what he called his cffemina- 
5^>, and resisted for some time his pressing request to submit to an 
^<^troduction to Aline. After much soliciting, however, he consent- 
ed, ajid came across the hill on a fine evening, when the fete day of 
^ne of Claude's sisters, was celebrating at his cottage. 

A joyous party of the neighbours was assembled, and the dance 
^as proceeding merrily on the grass-plat in front of the cottage, 
^hen Caribert made his appearance. Every eye was quickly turn- 
ed towards him ; many a joke, and welcome, and expression of sur- 
prise were lavished upon his presence at such a scene. He replied 
Xo all with a joyous air, but his whole attention was soon attracted 
towards one of the dancers, whose manner and appearance struck 
him as something quite superior to those of many of her prettier 
companions. Claude saw this with delight, and it was not unob- 
served, or unrelished by Aline herself, for it was on her that Cari- 
bert's eyes were so firmly fixed. She had previously heard a great 
deal of this redoubtable hunter, and had once had a glimpse of him, 
as he pursued with one of his companions, a more than compionly 
ferocious wolf that had ravaged the whole district, for maiiy days, 
and had finally met its death from this well-nerved arm. Her im- 
agination had been full of the hero, for he was such in his narrow 
sphere of action, hut she had always pictured him as she had seen 
him in his coarse hunter's costume, his pike in his hand, and his 
face and person animated with rage. She could scarcely believe it 
to be the same person who was now pointed out to her, smartly dres- 
sed in a Spanish doublet and - hose, a blue sasn round hia waist,, and 
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a banch of rhododendron blooming gaily in his hat, in honor of his 
friend's sister, and to fit him for a place at her fete. 
* Aline listened and sought in vain for a surly tone of voice c^^ & 
savage look. She heard and saw only lively and gracious wc^ 7df 
freely given to his acquaintance, and a gaze of admiration and scsrsae- 
thiug very like tenderness turned towards her. She possessecS as 
little vanity as almost any of her sex, but she was very highly pl^^- 
ed notwithstanding ; and I who have seen her, can well imag^ wne 
wha^ an animated and graceful expression threw itself insensibly kxito 
her looks and attitudes. 

When the dance was ended, and its temporary partnerships 3is- 
solved, Claude was stepping forward to introduce Caribert to Aline, 
but he was anticipated m his intention by the quicker movement of 
the former, who was resolved to do himself that kind office — for he 
hated ceremony. He accordingly moved towards her, and in his 
best manner requested she would dance next with him. She con- 
sented readily, nay, with pleasure ; and that point settled, Caribert- 
turned carelessly round to his friend. Claude was quite gratified at 
what was passing. He was only astonished how any one could at 
first sight go so boldly up to one whom he durst scarcely approach 
afler months of intimacy, and he could not help saying to himself, 
"Ah! if he loved Jier but ever so little, how he would shrink back 
when he most wished to be near her." 

The mind of Caribert was not of that stamp. It was ardent and 
impetuous. It followed its object ever at full speed, and knew none 
of those tardy and hesitating movements, which distinguished that 
of Claude. This meeting with Aline was an era in his life, and his 
whole bearing bore instant evidence of the importance of the event. 
When the dance recommenced, he led his partner forth with a feel- 
ing of confidence and triumph. His whole frame was animated, and 
his look and manner in unison. He danced and talked with a vivac 
ity which astonished Aline the more, as his energy had nothing 
whatever of violence in it. In one of the pauses, she expressed her 
surprise that so proverbial a despiser of the amusement should ap- 
pear to enjoy the dance as he did. 

*Why," said he, "I don't forget what I learnt and loved when a 
child ; and never since then have I felt as 1 do this evening. My 
nature seems quite changed — turned back into those times of happi- 
ness." 

The look which accompanied this speech made Aline blush to the 
eyes, and cause her heart to flutter. ''O! I meant!" replied she, 
"that 1 did not expect to find a bear hunter so good a dancer, that's 
all." "Why so?" returned he; "even the bears under this rough 
hand of mine could learn to dance ; and surely I should be worse 
than the brutes if I could not do as much, when guided by yours." 
He here took her hand in his ; and though I by no means imply 
that Aline*s could bear any comparison with those delicate members 
of the many fair readers who will yet, I trust, turn over this page, I 
have no doubt whatever but it acknowledged the pressure of the ar- 
dent Caribert's just in the proper proportion of mountain sentiment, 
acting upon manual feeling. 
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It is not necessary that I should record any farther specimens of 
the conversation of the — lovers, for so 1 must plainly cull them. — 
l^hey were so to all intents, ay, and purpoaes. The labors of united 
years could not unravel the web that entwined iti^elf round their 
hearts in the course of that shorl evening. Caribert felt as if born 
ftnew. He seemed to have found in one moment of mere chance 
^hat had been wanting to him all his life, and a sudden conviction 
Appeared to tell him that his whole life was from that moment en- 
gaged and devoted to her. 

She on her part could scaroely fathom the depth of her feelings, 

they were so totally new, so mixed, and so astonishing. IShe did 

not know what to make of either Caribert or herself, fie was so 

'Very, very umike what she expected; and she so utterly changed 

^rom what she had been. She had never cared much for dancing, 

^yond the pleasure of seeing her friends — now she felt as if she 

<!ould go on trippingly for ever, and was quite disappointed and un- 

iappy when the niut<ic ceased. She was no great talker in general, 

^d used to listen with but little interest to the common topics of 

*^er rustic friends ; yet she now seemed to have a<;quired the faculty 

•'Jd the desire of perpetual speech, and she devoured every word 

^(.tered by Caribert, although on summing up what he said, she ac- 

^^ally found it to relate to nothing more than the commonest malter 

Connected with their respective ways of life. !^he thouglit all this 

JJ^ry wonderful, and so it was, in fact, — wonderful, although of every 

^^y occurrence ; and defying solution, although there are few of ray 

^^^aders, I am sure, (at least 1 hope so for their sakes,) who have not 

^^^ce in their lives hadexperencc of it all. 

When the gaieties of the evening were fairly over, and the 
^"t;ars just beginning to o\ten their dunce in the heavens, the party 
^^yoke up, and ihe guests took each their separate ways, up hill and 
^^ own dale, towards their homely beds. I like to picture to my im- 
^.ginatien the diiferent groups as they moved across the mountains, 
'^he youths in their graceful costumes, the girls half covered by the 
Scarlet hoods, called capulets, universally worn in those par s, and 
Amazingly picturesque at a little distance, when contrasted with 
"^hc bright green colors of the mountain, or the rich hue of the 
"IBowers scattered in broad patches on the grass. Both Claude and 
CJaribert formed Aline's escort to her home. They had a league t6 
^alk, and it was very quickly completed. There was a great deal of 
^onversati)n on the way, but it was entirely between Caribert and 
Aline. They both talked fluently, and thus seemed almost to forget 
the presence of Claude, who had no wish to take part in the dis- 
course, being quite satisfied to feel Aline*s arm on his, and quite 
happy to see a new proof of her power, as exemplified in Caribert's 
loquacity. 

Old Moinard and little Mannette met them at the door. The for- 
mer welcomed Claude warmly, and received his friend rather cer* 
moniously. He had a penetrating eye and a calculating head, 
as my roader^j may recollect from the hints of Senor Manuel, wa 
man of a worldly and money-making turn. He saw with one glani 
that Caiibjrt might become the rival of Claude. He had heard'^ 
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great deal of him, and knew him a little, and putting together what 
t'olke said, and what he saw, he was quite convinced that such a one 
would stand a thousand chances to one, in a contest with Claude, for 
the afi'dctions of a giil of Aiinc's disposition. He disliked, ilaoreover, 
the character of Caribert's father, particularly that portion ol bis re- 
putation which stamped him as a ver^r poor man, who had erer 
enough to do to make l*oth ends meet through life, and who never 
knew anything of comfort, unless eating venison three or four times 
a w^elL from necessity, not choic?, uiight be reckoned as such. 
Claude, on the other hand, was the proprietor, jointly with his sis- 
ters, of a very nice spot of ground, aivd a comfortable cottage, and 
likely from his steady habits to do well in the world. He had Moi- 
nard's best wishes in his suit to Aline, and it was therefore that €a- 
ribert failed to share in the warm reception he now met with. 

Aline saw, or she thought she saw, into her father's thoughts. She 
felt as if she had done something wrong, she could net tell why or 
wherefore, and did not venture to invite Caribert into the house. 
Moinaid was determined to cut the visit short, beforo he got across 
the threshold. 

** Thank ye, my lads, both, for the care of my girl. You have a 
smart walk home, and the night looks rather gloomy. IMTnot pay 
you a bad compliment by asking you to stay longor. Cojd night I 
We shall see you to-morrow, Claude. You know Aline won*t ex- 
cuse a day's absence. 1 should be very happy. Monsieur Caribert, 
should you look in on us now and then when you are passing : if in- 
deed, you will deign to have an acquaintance who lives lower down 
than five thousand leet above the level ot the sea. Good night, my 
lads, — no compliments — come, girls, to bed, to bed." 

With these words, and a multitude of salutations, he retired into 
the cottage. Claude was accujstomed to the ways of his ^nticipa* 
ted father-in-law, and did not cee anything extraordinary in all this. 
As to Caribert, he was insensible to the coldness and sarcasm of 
Moinard's manner ; it was enough for him that he was invited to the 
h mse by the highest authority j he was di.-posed to consider evvry 
thing and everybody warm and cordial, and he was c^uite resolved to 
give a speedy proof of his condescension. 

On their way back to Claude's cottage, the friends seemed to have 
completely changed characters. Claude talked without a moment's 
cessation, so that one might have almost thought, he had also changed 
his sex, (craving the sex's pardon) had not a woman been the sole 
subject of his chatter. He had always been fluent with Caribert in 
his praises of Aline, but he now exceeded all his former loquacity. 
He ran on in her praise, ringing every possible change into which it 
cou'd be turned, and appealing at every moment to his couipanion for 
a confirmation of his eulogiums. But he found no reply in the voice 
of Caiibert, although every encomium was deeply echoed in his 
heart. Claude had it all to himself as far as talking went, while Ca- 
ribert enjoyed in his own way, in secrecy and silence, a full partici- 
pation in all the pleasures of his friend. They parted at the little 
path which turned off close by ClHude's cottage, and Caribert pur- 
sued his road up the mountain towards his own residence, to prepare. 
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•she told his friend on parting:, for a chase in the distant gorge of 

GaFurniei which was fixed for the following ntornini^. 
How the different parties passed tlii^i mtiht it is hdrd precisely to 

say. Mannette declared (hat Aline dinturbeU hei from laying down 

to getting up, heaving heavy sigh.* and mutteiing hrnken ^crapi of 

Beoteoces in her sleep, which could scarcely i e called sleep ; and 

yet, that her countenance wore notwithstanding, a constant smile 

irorn the time she was able to ?ee if, when the dawn first peeped 
io at the lattice window. It was rcmaiked by Claude's sisters, that 
he arose the morning after (he fete with an air of freshness and tri- 
umph much unlike his u&ual timid and modest manner. He seemed 
proud of having gained a victory over the obstinacy of Caribert, and 
happy io having made him sensible of what a treasure he was in hopes 
of one day possessing. We may guess how Caribert'>' hours were 
employed, for soon after daybreak he wa« the Tirst object seen by 
Claude, as the latter turned out upon the heath equipped for his 
norning sport. 

** Why, Caribert," cried Claude, "you can scarcely hare been in 
bed, if you have walked home and back since wc parted last night. 
Where are you bound to .•* This is not the road to Gavarnie.'* 

" No, Claude, I have not been in bed. The fact is, that I loitered 
about the mountain thinking of one thing and another, — I scarcely 
know what, until the dawn was almost iippearing ; and when 1 reach- 
ed home at last, I found fav father quite restless and uneasy at my 
absence, and beginning to get ready for the chase, so I did not think 
it worth while to lie down and keep him waiting. That's the truth." 

" But you did not accompany him, it seem«. How's that ?'* 

" F<tith, I scarcely know how. But I was disinclined to go. I be- 
lieve the f^ct is that the dancing tired me last night." 

"The devil it did ! you did'nt come down the hill just now like a 
tired man, for all that. What excuse did you make to your father?" 

" Why to tell you the truth, Claude, 1 was obliged to invent a little 
bit of a lie. I told him I had a head ache — and in fact I have not 
been quite well," added Caribert, putting his hand to his side, and 
drawing a long sigh. 

" I am aorry for that, though, replied Claude, " will you step in 
and take something .^ The girls are all up. I have just had a eup 
of chocolate — real Bayonne, that was given us by Monsieur Moin- 
ard. Come and have a cup — it will refi-esh you." 

^' No, thank you, let's walk about a little. I like the sharp morn- 
ing air." 

" Well then, come up the mountain with me. I am going af\er 
the eight izards that we saw grazing on Pic Arbizon last night, and 
looking down on us so saucily, while we were dancing. Its all in 
your way — its up hill. I know you're not fond of the low grounds." 

" Why no, not this morning, thank ye." 

" What the deuce will you do then.? What in the name of the 
Virgin brought you down this way ?" asked Claude, smiling. 

" Why you see, Claude, I thought it would be only civil to step 
over and ask your sisters how they were afler the dance. One must 
be civil, you know, to the girls .'" 
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" What, you've found out that at last, Caribert, have you? Come, 
that's good. Mount Perdu may in&vc at last to Bagneres, in spite of 
the proverb. Miracles will never cease, that's certain.'* Andliere 
Claude indulged himself in a hearty laugh. 

"The truth is, my dear Claude, your sisteis were very kind to me 
last night, and i dan't like to seem insensible, and I don*t know how 
it was, but Jeannelon looked prettier than usual. She is the young- 
est, is'nt she ?" 

" No, .to be sure not. Aimee is twenty-two months her junior." 

" Well, one would not have thought it. I'll step in and see the 
girls, Claude, if you go on after the enemy." 

At these words a light seemed to break in all at once on Claude's 
perception ; and it was accompanied by a warm ray of plea&ure. It 
seemed as if the thing he most wished for on earth (except one) was 
comin<r about, an attachment between his friend and his sister. Ev- 
ery tlimg appeared clear to him. He now easily accounted for Car- 
ibert's attention to Aline, and his not having spoken six words to 
Jeanneton the whole preceeding evening. " He loves little Jeanne- 
ton just as I do Aline — he durst not speak to her — that's the whole 
secret," said Claude to himself, as he shook Caribert's hand heartily, 
and wished him good morning. Caribert saw with the keen eye of 
a lover, what was so legible on his friend's fine, open, honest coun- 
tenance. He could not undeceive him just then, nor yet reconcile 
himself to the double part he was playing, as it were, in spite of his 
conscience ; but after loitering about for a few minutes as Claude 
''walked quickly on, he at last called after him, " I say, Claude, just 
stop a minute — I say, what do you think .'' would'nt it be but right — 
that is might it not look uncivil, or — not downright uncivil, but in- 
attentive, not just to step over and ask Monsieur Moinard[how he 
does ? You know he asked us last night; you remember that, don't 
you ? You heard him.^*" 

"Oh, it is not at all necessary, my good fellow," replied Claude ; 
" I don't stand on ceremony there. I am quite at home wMth the 
family. Besides I know that Monsieur Moinard is gone out to Sa- 
rancolin this morning. 

" Is he ?" exclaimed Caribert, briskly ; and then added involunta- 
rily, but in an under voice^ " thank God !'* 

" What do you say .?" asked Claude. 

" Say ! Oh ! nothing, but that it is rather unfortunate. — But 
Claude, you wouldn't stop over to inquire after Mademoiselle Aline ? 
Do you know I think she coughed a little last night on fier way 
home : and she expects you to-day, remember — her father said that. 
You renjarked that, did'nt you.^" 

" Oh, that was nothing; at all events she does not expect me at 
five o'clock in the morning. ]?esides, I'll call as I go round the hill 
on my return home, and hope to leave an izard there in the place of 
that packet of chocolate, do you see; and as to Aline's having a little 
cough, why you don't think she minds such a thing as that .'* You 
take her for something wonderfully delicate." 

"Oh, not at all. It was entirely on your account.! mentioned it; 
because, you know, T should not like you to seem inattentive to your 
mistress. " 
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"My dear friend!" exclaimed Claude, giving Cfiribert's hand a 
uqueeze, which seemed to shoot to his heart like a dagger's point. 
" But to tell you the honest truth,*' added Claude, ** 1 never go near 
Aline when her father is out of the way. 1 am somehow awkward 
Mid uneasy at the thoughts of being alone with her." 

"Well, never mind that," said Caribert, a new hope overpowering 

W passing feelings of self-reproach ; " 1 don't care if 1 go down 

with you myself — sooner than you should seem wanting in civility." 

"No, no," replied Claude, " I'll be hanged if you shall outdo me 

in generosity. JNo, go in and see little Jeannetor,thut will do belter. 

^ an sure, into the bajgain, that Moinard will be back by nine 

o'clock, for he expects a convoy of tobacco from Jaca at that hour." 

" Does he, indeed, so soon ?" 

"Why, did you know any thing of it.'*" 

" Oh, not a word, but — you see it is entirely on your account — I 
^ anxious that you shouldn't be late in your visit — you have no 
^'nie to lose, for those eight bouncers may lead you a long chase. 
®ogeod bye, Claude, we may nu?et again to-day. — Good bye ** 
"Adieu, my dear fellow, adieu! success and good speed!*' were 
Jh^ parting words of Claude ; and Caribert having gazed after him 
^T a moment, turned his steps towards the cottage. 
^_ After a short tiijne pas8.'id in the ceremonies of a formal vi«it, to 
liich the embarrass nent of Caribert and the astonishment of the 
ree sisters added more than a common awkwardness, he rose to 
^ke leave; and having professed a change of his original plan, and 
^ intention of rejoining Claude en the hills, he took his leav«. He 
^^nnged s»lowly up the mountain as long as he thought there was any 
"^ lance of observation from the cottage, and then returning round a 
rojecting angle of rock, he struck off at his quickest pace straight 
wards the north, in the direction of Moinard s residence. His mind 
as full of Aline» and as he argued by an analogy very common, I 
lieve, with lovers of his temperament, he could not help believing 
^he.was thinking of him. Now without pushing too far the theory 
^f secret sympathies, I hope I am not out of nature in saying, that 
Aline reckoned it an almost moral certainty, that Caribert would pay 
her a visit that morning. He did not say a word of the kind the eve- 
ning before. But whatever was the cause of the feeling, obvious or 
occult, so it was that Aline was loitering about the skirts of a patch 
of pine-wood, at some distance from the house, and on an eminence 
that commanded a full view of the only way by which Caribert was 
at all likely to approach. She had not been long thus stationed, when 
the figure of a man, approaching rapidiy, caught her eye. She started, 
and looked again — it might be Claude. But i.o, the blue sash of the 
evening before, the stature shorter than his, the bearing loftier, and 
the step more firm, left no doubt on her mind as to the identity ,jeven 
before the subdued beam of the naturally fiery eye was quite appa- 
rent, as Caribert took off his cap, and made his respectful yet anima- 
ted salutation. 

VOL I. 21* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I inusi leavo to the iinaginatien of my readers the particulars of 
the stoh^n interview which concluded the last chapter. I had no 
means ol* coiii-incr at them accur.ately, and should have spoiled the re- 
cital hy a pretended description of what may be easily fancied, and 
at best but difficultly detailed. The lovers had to sustain a severe 
contest of conflicting sentiments ; but tliese were evidently inereae- 
ed, as tlie full embarrassment of their situation ripened during the 
four months that followed their eventful meeting at Claude's cott«ge. 

Aline gave the reins to her strong »ittHchm^nt with a clear con- 
science, for Its piogress was not attended with one actor thought that 
could be construed into a reproach. Caribert was the most re-pept- 
ful though the most passionate of lovers. He prized her modesty 
while ho aluiost worshipped her mind, and he felt that, in her infiu* 
ence over him, at least, she was as far superior to her station and her 
associates, as he knew himself to be above his. I am not, inrecord- 
ng this, at all desirous of making my readers forget the rank in life, 
of this couple, or of throwing any mystifying exaggerations over 
their character and manners. 1 am merely judging them and paint- 
ing them us they knew themselves — in comparison with ther Allows. 

But added to the strength of Aline's understanding, jvhich told 
her she had no. reproaches to make herself, she had also a very feel- 
ing heart, which was continually whispering her that she was about 
to cause much unhappiness to others. Claude had never said that 
he loved her ; that is, he had never said so in the vulgar tongue ; but 
he was everlastingly declaring his passion in that natural and voice- 
less language whose idioms are ot all others the easiest to compre- 
hend, for they are suited alike to the apfMrehension^of the prince and 
peasant. She was perfectly aware of the state of his heart, and of 
the suffering he was preparing for himself. She wished to check 
this, but to do so effectually, she must have betrayed her attachment 
to his friend ; and the price she was forced to pay for its indulgence 
w^js her sympathy with the anticipated sufferings of Claude. Then 
she was contravening the avowed wishes of her father, and obliged 
to concejl her own under an appearance of contentment which it 
was almo&t intolerable t:> assume, for she was the most uneasy of 
mortals, except in her stolen meetings with Caribert, and even then 
any thing but free from anxiety 

But if she JKid her c:ires« an ' it will be admitted that slie had, those 
of Caribert were a thousand times more poignant, for they were found- 
ed on tiie conviction of iiis hypocrisy and ifijustice to nutrethan one in- 
dividtial. To attain his purpose of being frequently in the presence of 
Aline, and almost nlways tunr her, he was forced to put on the treach- 
erous semS'ance of another attachment, imlonl^ to the guileie^^Ch/ude, 
but to the itioocent Jeanneton its pretended tf Inject. By »uch a pretence 
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lone he wn.« nl)!» to ncrnunt to the fnrmonbr hi^ daily viKilji to the cot* 
•'gf, i.ni\ his iiiuliily liiiacrinfiDi willt lli« riicli^ of lU uiiMif|i»'<:i(i:g ten* 
mts. It \i jiH very nircly thxt he roulii, liy tlie ffresitcM Miflcn oi inge- 
noiry, sri.-itr-lia otiiien vj^it to thu clump of piiin treei* (iuiinj; thu dnv tiine; 
for to riihke it w.ife, a conourreiici; of lucky circuinxtiincffK uim no'tYsary : 
!henh.<icnre oI'Moiniirti in one fllrfctioii, ihiil ofCMiiuiie in nuiitht'r, und 
the Diiinl^rriiptcd ocrupiiton of ih« llirce Hiiilcnt Williin the Kou^e. It 
«oold \)v vniUfnH lo cnnnier.-iTe thu diflicullirn in the w.-iy ol' iliiM coinci- 
^nce. In wet wca.her iMoinnrd wijt giMiumlly at home. >\ hen it 
WM fiiir, either Jeiiii!*eton or her Ki.--:err< ueru f>uru lo he emplo\id oa 
the hitlff :illeiiding the little fltMrk ot':«heep or go:i:i(, kiiilling or in some 
^her oct-of-door uork ; while the piit^* do\%n to the place ol' rciidi-zvouji, 
*nd even th-it ^'pol ilHelf, were quite vicihie from an huiidi'e<l p.'ices he^ond 
the cott:iffe. Oftrn too, when all circnrn.-tjinceM up the hill ftivon-d his 
▼iew!i,iindr'arit)nitf .ifier mt:ny niniia'uvren torr.nure theni,n.o\ed d(*wn* 
^iinlfi, hrH:it!.le<<« with expe<*iiition, and with u thouiuind t<-i der aitd Hni* 
^itedfet^linss readv to pour nut in <i flood nfnatural e'oqucnce into the eur 
*< htr who wa!« their ioi'piration, he Iihk reaclud the ^love, %% litre he pic« 
jortd her aiixi'*UHly awa:tin«; his ai rival, and found n chill :ind ccniJort- 
'^i*R blank in the place where >he ouj(iil to have heen. ft'aity tn.har- 
'fi^iii^ otxitacleM have on iheoe occaHioniK -Kt pt her at homo ; hut it was 
"'^twiihin t e range of ('aribeit'n mind, t«» feak for relief in ►uch dw:-p. 
'^^'nlinenl", l»y picaring her«, and nyn p»<lhising with ihem, lather thaa 
J^J'iMidln'f over hn own. F.iery cheirk of ihii* r.ind turned inwaids* upon 
j^tai, and arttn» on an irritahle ten per and nervous con>1ituiion, niade 
^ lai diofialiyfied and »n*ry with all the world, not excepting hiii self, 
'^*d even h-r ! 'I h? fit once over, he execr.iled his violence of leeling, 
'^^ hd foun<l in its ex:iniin;tlion anolher huljeet of Kelf-it pioiich. '1 hen» 
^^fteru lo g and fruitless watch, hi; wound his way wearily up towards 
^^ome ; wher*^he met with a oiixture of harsh repntval from liis f.ilher« 
^ex?d at his frequent ahsenccs, and a teazin^ dihplay of ufleclion fiom 
9ii8 iHothei, which w:>s n()t a hit more soothing. 

Ho ni:ule several vi-4it<« to Moinard's cott.i^e, nccompnnied hy Claude, 
wl.'O let :hc old man into (he unreal secret of < urihert's affection fo r 
Jeunneiooj and thus quieted all his alarms. Ife was quite deceived hy 
the eircumr'pcct air of the actual lovers — lut there w: s noth eg in the»Q 
tnalcheit of h/ippine^R that satrsfied the in peluous soul of Ciirih.-tt. thirst- 
ing for a long draught of undi-tnibid and secret joy. Alone with Cliiude 
lie wnff on thorns, lie could speak to Aline lor ^\eT-—of her never. 
Her nam*; seem horied in tlie difep recesses of his hreast ; and the hab- 
bling praised of hit* friend were only tormeiftd to him, us so far short of 
wluit he felt, hnt could not utter. 

It was thus that night only \ftas puited to his purpose, and scarcely 
one paH-^ed ov< r him witleul a stolen hour o** hunied n.on.ini, :i« cir- 
cumstances stood hiti friend. 'I he arrival of the ^'pi.nish sn u<>^lers, or 
the sound slet-^i of Moinard, pertnilt'^d Aline on moft occasiens to quit 
the hou<ie ,* and if lUe weather, or malterH within were >>u< h .is to pre- 
viMil ht?*" reaching the pino grove, <'airl>crt was sure to coo.e down in 
spite of her reinonstianccs, often as far an the cattle sheds, lo siii>lelione 
slioft ejiibruce, one low mattered *good night,* uf *God blesn ) on,* bad 
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think himiieir well paid 'or hU time and his temerity. Bnt, altVoogb 
hi.s frame Mat* us rol)U!«t h» his mind was ardent, this continued and on- 
sparing exposure to the night air in all weather, and in the winter sea- 
Eon, hf g n to muke visible ravages upon him. The snow now 'ay thiclt 
upon the mountain tops, the chili airs swept incessantly ticross them, and 
henvy mists settled early in the evening along the whole chain of hills. 
The fevered state of Caribert's mind was in unison with his ph^'sical 
temperament. Little or no repose, poor nourishment, continual damp 
and cold, brou<;ht on frequent attacks of illness that he despised too 
much to attend to All the habits of his life were changed. For ujany 
weeks he had never taken his pike-staff in his hand, or followed the 
chase. The violent exercise to which his former pursuits had forced 
him, was ill replaced by his walks down the mountain, and the chill 
and shivering delays which were often the fruit of his exertions. K.V- 
erything seemed going wronv with both his mind and b?dy. The har- 
rassingenergi- s of the first fell with dreadful weight upon the hitter ; and 
this in its turn seemed to throw the whole burthen of its evils uptin the 
brain; for rheumatisms, rheums, and such common fonsequences, of a 
life like (/aribert^s seemed repulsed from his constitution, by some pow- 
erful amulet, that it might have puzzled even the doctors to analyze. 

lie made light of physical pain ; but moral suffering began to bow him 
down. His hunter^ con. panions looked on him coldly. 'J hey never 
loved him, for he plainly felt them to be his inferiors. Jlis only claim 
on their regard, intrepid daring, was now no longer evident. He seem- 
ed to shiiiik f om their bold pursuits. The wolves press d* on towards 
the flocks and the cottages, urged by the early approach of winter ; the 
bears growled fiercely round ttie hamlets ; but Caribert was no longer 
sensible lo tlieir spirit-stirring notes of defiance. Reproai^hes and sar- 
cn.stic hints met him at every turn. He bit his lips, and his distemper- 
ed spirit fed fierc|>ly on such nourishment. He had a thousand times 
rcsoived to open his mind to (.Maude, to undeceive Jeanneton, and boldly 
demand the hand of Aline from her f.lher. But when he n fleeted, on 
the web of many falsehoods in which he was entangled, his proud mind 
x:ould not brook tln^ humiliation, and he went on in his career in that 
wild and uucalrulating way so comuiou to tempers like his, and so much 
the more uncontrollable, from the strong contiast it presented to his- for- 
mer reserxed and istilatt^d existence. 'J be eternal attt ntitms of his moth- 
er, the condolemenis of Claude, the open hearted sorrow of Jeanneton, 
and the sympathy of her si^teis, did nothing ibr the impiovement of tho 
state of health which they one and all deplored — Aline, ih<' most in- 
terested of all, knew noihing'ofiier lover's illness. However he might 
suffer when away from her — however his gnawing remorse might fly up- 
wards, when Jeanneton siiiiled sweetly and innocently on him, or 
Claude opened his secrets to him with a bi other's freedom — in the pres- 
ence of his heart "s idol he knew no ailment. His nerves were free, his 
spirit seemed at lart^e, hnd thestreiiin of his in pjissiomd lanwuage in 
those moments of hope ahd happimss showed nothing of the bitterness 
of the source from which it flowed. He saw her latterly entirely at 
night. '1 he pale n flection of a wintr\ iiiooiih«'um thrown back from 
a bed of snow, was calculated to display unfavorably his cheeks, which 
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were wan and hollow. But his bright eye, hit flaent epeech, aod ani- 
mated accents, gave the lie to apprehensions of his altered state and par- 
ried his remarks on that visible thinness which coald not be concealed, 
bjr affectionate and arch reproaches on the encoaragement she gave to a 
passion, which he told her never made men fat. 

Bot once oat of her sight he had no shadow of gaiety reflected from 
the sombre ground of his thoughts and feelings. He lefl her often with 
a light aod buoyant forgetful ness of all but her ; but as soon as he had 
watched her to, the house, and beard the door close as she entered, the 
spell seemed dissolved, and he trudged homewards with a heavy heart, 
and bursting bead. 

The day at last approached which was fixed on by destiny to terminate 
this state of sufTering. llie month of March had arrived ; and though 
spring had already began to wave his light wings, in the eenial warmth 
of the valleys, winter still maintained possession of the mountains. 
One morning, when old Larcole, Caribert's father, had ineffectually 
tried to persuade his son to accompany him to the chase, the latter set 
OQt to pay his accustomed visit to Glanders cottage ; and, after seeing 
that all was right there, the sisters beins employed within, and Claude 
gone out to shoot, he proceeded to the pme-grove and was disappointed 
by Dot finding Aline, as she had promised. He was met by Mannette 
who acted* the part of a very faithful confidant, and occasional scout and 
iiesiienger. She was proud of being in the secret, of, she knew not ex- 
actly what, . between Aline and her lover, and she the more readily 
obeyed their injunctions of secrosy as to their meetings, from the cir- 
^instance of Caribert^s constant good nature towards her. Ho had 
^ade her several presents, never came openly to the cottage, without 
*^ringing her a boqnct of rhododendron, wild ro^es, or odorous myr- 
tle, and had completely won her heart by a gift of the eagle, by which 
^y readers will recollect I was saluted on my first visit to the cottage, 
^8 well as the izard, which had grown to be so tame and tractable in a 
^H)uple of years. The business of Munette's meeting with Caribert was 
to give him the unpleasant intelligence, that Claude was at that momeat 
in the house with Aline, having come round the mountain to deposite a 
portion of his morning's spoils. Caribert had no sooner heard this 
news than he quitted the grove j desiring Manette to assure her sister 
he would be there at night fall, and hurried fast towards home, cursing 
his ill luck, and the doable duplicity which forced him to fly the pres- 
ence of one whom he knew himself to have deceived. 

In this mood he sped along his path, but not undiscovered : Claude 
during his visit at Moinard's, perceived a confused hesitation in Aline's 
manner, which he was straAgely puzzled to account for ; nor did the 
appearance of Manette, who kept her secret better than her counte- 
nance, tend to remove bis astonishment. When he rose to take.his 
leave. Aline, for the first time in her life, pressed a continuance of his 
visit ; but the invitation sounded so oddly and so awkwardly, that he 
found it the most embarrassing point of all, and after a few minutes hes- 
itation he quitted the house. He soon reached the pine-grove, passed 
it, and as it ceased to impede his view of the naked hill, the first object 
which caught his eye was Caribert, moving rapidly on, not in the direc- 
tion of Claude's cottage, but more to the right towards his own. 
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Thia one glance was enougb. It was like the moveoient of some men- 
tal api ing that opened at once befere tbe biain the whole pageant which 
bad been ao long concealed from view ; a pageant ot past scenes and 
hideous transformation — fond hopes, now withered — fair prospects, des-^ 
olate — a trusted friend, deceitful ! All this, and much more of pain and 
bitterness seemed at once to burst on Claude. He turned aside into the 
pine-grove, clasped his hands, and leaned his back against a tree, look- 
ing after Caribert with a fixed and fascinated gaze. Thus placed, what 
varieties of thoughts mtfst he have had ! What a revival of every scene 
or word that had passed or been uttered for months ! What a minute 
recollection of thousands of little circumstances, and hints, and looks 
that had been unheeded while they went by, but which now spoke too . 
plainly ! But passing over conjectures as to the emot ions which rushed 
confusedly upon him — those rapid sensations of anguish, 

Which ten timeM faster glide than the sun-beams, 
Driving back shadows over lowering hills — 

we must suppose him to have reached hU home ; ever till this hour the 
home of peace and hope. 

Here he had a most difficult and painful character to support. His 
presence had always been the greatest source of comfbrt to his sisters ; 
he was so frank, so amiable, so communicative. Whenever he came 
in, they were sure to have a lively and pleasant detail of his day's ad- 
ventures, his visit to Aline, his meeting with Caribert, or something or 
other connected with these two objects of his affections and friendship. 
Any thing like violent feeling, or above all, like concealment, was so 
foreign to him, that on the present occasion he found himself beyond all 
things embarrassed. He was a novice in deceit, but he did all he could 
to fill the part, said he was ill and fatigued, and turned •ofif more partic- 
ular remarks upoahis silence and agitation, how and with what success 
he could. ' 

Caribert had in the meantime arrived at his father's door, and he nev- 
er approached it in a state of greater discontent and irritation. He was 
quite prepared for any event which might rouse the mind, or wound the 
feelings. The scene which presented itself as he entered the house, 
was perfectlv calculated to effect the double consummation. 

Close to the door lay his father's leathern doublet, and his woollen 
jacket, the latter stained with blood, partially torn, and bearing marks 
of earth, as if the wearer had fallen after a struggle. A short luinting- 
pike broken across was beside it, and as Caribert turned bis quick glance 
m warch of the owner of these relics of a cont&st or an accident, he 
saw him sitting on a chair by the window, one arm bared to the shoul- 
der, larcerated and bleeding, while with the other the old man was caress- 
ing one of the shaggy dogs, which lay helpless on a stool beside him, 
piteously moaning, and looking up with tearful eyes The old woman 
was just beginning to bind up her husband's wounds, with bands of lin- 
en, steeped in some hotnely preparation, when Caribert rushed forward; 
shocked, and with a startling abruptness. 

<* My God f what is all this ?" exclaimed he, taking his father's hand 
in his — •* What has happened ? Who has done this ?" 
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"Who!** cried the futher, angrily, snatching hig hand away, and fix- 
ing bid eyes on Cuiibert with a reproachful ez|iro8diou, ** Who! yoa 
may well ask lliat — you did it." 

'M! what do you mean ?'* said Caribcrt, — ** tell me what has happen- 
ed that I may revenge you if*' — 

••Come, come, no bullying now — it's too late. 'I'ho coward that 
gfarinks from his duty and leaves his old futher to run all risks for his 
Bopport, bus no business to prate of revenge.'* 

Part of this retort passed lightly over Curibcrt. i!e knew he was no 
coward, and it was the first time the word had ever been insiiiuuted as 
ri applying to him. He only thought of his f.tther : and turning to his 
ojulher, asked her for an explanation in a peremptory tone. 

Before she could reply, the futher cried fiercely, "Come, come, my 
lad, no insolence to your mother, or I'll fetch you to the earth even with 
this wounded arm! Give over, Marie, give over. Let alone that old 
withered branch — you have bound it well enough where the bark was 
stripped oflf. *'ris nothing, i don't feel it. Let's see what we can do 
^or our poor murdered Trunchctte here." 

Upon this he turned to the dug beside him, and Caribert seeing 

'^re was no seriou^ injury done to his lather's arm, fixed his obser- 

''^tloo also upon his favorite bitch that had followed him too in many 

^, hard chase, and had only given up her attendanoe on his steps, 

^'Hce they had been turned down towards the low grounds, instead of 

'^adiqgher, as they were formerly wont to do, to the most rugged 

^^untsot the bears, the objects of her inveterate hatred. 

** Aye, you may well look at her, and never hold up your head a- 
^V)jn," said the old man io Caribert; but less ^larshly than he spoke 
^^fore. ** See how she wags her tail and wants to lick your hand, 
^^r thing!*' 

^ Caribert was about to raise her up when the old man roared out in 

*>i8 fiercest tone, "What are you going to de.' Don't touch her;'* 

^od then, as if all at once melted by the misfortune he was about to 

^unounce, he turned aside his head, and sobbed out in smothered 

5=iccent8, **Let her alone, Caribert — both her hind legs are broken.** 

" Oh, heavens! is it possible ?" exclaimed Caribert, throwing him- 
self on his knees beside the poor animal, and leaning forwards his 
face, which she licked with her hot and feverish tongue, as if the rain 
of tears that flowed from his eyes had brought relief and refreshment 

tohfirpain. 

" My poor dear Franchette !'* continued he, "Why was I not with 
you when this happened. Oh! if yoa could but speak, you would 
not leave me thus cruelly, without the miserable satisfaction of 
knowing how all this came about.*' 

Here poor Franchette howled piteousiy, as if condoling with the 
kind and sorrowful lone of her young master. The tender-hearted 
mother joined her loud sobs to the lamenting* tone. Old Larcole 
turned round towards them, and seeing the evident su/Terings of Ca- 
ribert, he gave him his hand and exclaimed, " Well, well, my boy, 
hold up. This is too much ; there's no ht,lp now ; and crying like 
children does no good to droken bones.'* He here wiped iiis eyei 
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with the cuif of his knitted flannel waistcoat, and rose up. He ga' 
a turn or two up and down the room, hemmed and coughed, a: 
opened his shin collar, as if he wanted air, struck his chest two 
three times with his open hand, and spoke as follows: 

**Htnnd up, Caribert, be a man ! V\\ tell yoo bow it happened- 
though, after all, there *s no time for delaying now, for we inossli 
something with the poor bitch. *Tis useless to let her linverin pain 

"Why, for Gods sake, Larcole," exclaimed the wife, who w 
fomenting the wounded legs of her dumb patient ; what do yoa met 
by that ? you would not think surely of . What do you mean i 

**Oh, its needless to talk, you see, Marie. Go on with the war 
cloths aind the Guimauve.* Perhaps the swelling may abate. V 
must do the best for the poor animal, any how, just as we would bo 
to be done by in a helpless case.*' 

Caribert saw that the case of poor Franchette was indeed hopeless. 
Her legs were fractured in several places, swelled dreadfully, » 
quite out of the reach of any cure but death. He stood up and; 
proaching his father, begged him to tell him briefly what had occ 

ed. 

**Why, it was nothing hut what yoa might guess easily enoi 
without my telling you,** said the old man. *»yoa know, Caribc 
you refused to go with me this morning.'* 

"Ay, I know it," muttered Caribert. 

"Well, then, Simon Guilloteaux, who was to have met me at I 
Escouboas, to attack that cursed brown bear that has been prow 
about for the last wee'c, fiiled me also. He did not come-^an 
thought rd have a poke at tho rugged scoundrel in his cave by 
self; that is with Pero and my poor Franchette here — and yoa 
wha: a pretty affair I made of it ; — that's all.' 

•*Why, good Good ! you did not attac!< the monster by yourscl 

"Yes, yos, but I did ; and had'nt that pike smashed against the 
with the first stab I made at Bruin; I should have brought him her 
my back, to show you what you may expect to do at sixty-three, if 
chanoe your present lazy courses.*' 

"Was it he that wounded you ?** 

"To be sure it was. He threw out his damned ugly paw, and w 
have had me clean into the cave, 1 do believe, if Franchette had 
fastened on him ; and when he loosed hiss gripe of me to break her 
legs, he must have killed her on the *pot (and it would have been 
for her, after all,) if Pero had not flown at him behind. He then 
treated into his den, and you may judge I had enough to do, to carr 
the wounded bitch and get clear home — but to-morrow ?'* . 

"Ay, father, to-morrow!** cried Caribert, catching the fierce tone 
look of the old man, "I swear with you that poor Franchette shall I 
her revenge.'* 

"Give me your hand again, my fine lad. Ay, this is something 

This is being yourself. This is better one minute liVe ihi 

thousand times better than a whole month s dancing and amirking i 
that hop-o' my thumb Jeanneton : — is it not, now, tell me the trui 

^Maifh mallows. 
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"/eanneton !'* echood Curibert in a half whijtpcr, a contempttioas 
fmile on his lip, and with a tthrn** nf the iiliould«TA. • 

"Riglit my, my buy,'* ex<*laiin«MJ i\ui de'ighted fitlier, Rlappin;|» liim 
on the bac^r, **LKnew yoa'd pel over thil sttii:ib'in<^ liloc- vviifii iho 
spor stack in the right place. Ye:*, I alwaya ^aid so to v«!ur mother — — 
did'nt 1 Maria ? Why, the Io-»s of a dojj, and a Rcrach on my .irm, ia 
p'>or p.iyinent for the plea!*ure thi:» gives mo. Ay, ay, ('aribert, we'll 
punish (hat ruffian to- iiorrow, and huol many a long day together >et. 
Time cnongh for courting and fooling twenty yo.ir^ hence. No way 
that to spen i the prime of life. I wat) close to forty when I fust saw 
ynnr another, nn<) the whole business was begun amd ended in a fort- 
nigiit. W.isn t Marie ?" 

The reply was stifled by the loud and mp'nncln>ly m^nninrr of the 
wounded animal ; when the old man exclaimed, " By heavens, I can 
stand this no longer ! my poor bitcli, you Bhall not ask for relief in 
^ain. Lift her up gently, Caribert, and take her out to the garden. 
Wrap something round her. There, take that t.]d j jcket, that will 
do. Many a fine fellow lies in those hill.4 in a shabbier winding. 

•ieet." ^ 

Caribert proceeded to perform these sad duties, and hi^ father 

*^k down his short-barrelled gun that hunir on two pegs over the 

^''e-place. This was the time f^r the kind nature of the wilt* to take 

* prominent part. She saw the purposes of these preparations, and 

**iterposed with sobs and sighs, and entreaties that it might at least be 

''^ferred. But all this was iiiellectujil. Both father awd son saw the 

J^^dessity of the thing; and they quickly overpowered her resistance, 

•-^^ pointing out the cruelty of protracting a suffering for which there 

J^as but one cure. The poor woman submitted at last. She cried 

^^ke a child as she saw Caribert fold the old flannel jiickct round the 

^-nknal, lift her up in his arms, and go out of the cottage. She next 

^^baerved the father, who, hnving put an additional bullet into his 

^un, and examined the flint and the priming, soon followed ; and 

''dt this near approaching of the trag-edy she sat down upon tlie side 

^f the bed, laid her head oil the bolster, and put both her hands to 

her ear??, tiiit she niifrht not hear the sjund of the dealh-shot. 

The mouriiful executioners passed quickly into the little garden, 
and Caribert, walking up to the farthest end, placed his burthen on 
the bank, which in the summer was thickly studJed with the small 
wild strawberry of the Upp«r Pyrenees, but was now covered with 
snow. While Franchette was in his annA she uttered not a moan, and 
looked almost contented, and Caribert thonirh^ for an instant that 
she could even sigh out hor suffw»ring3 without pain on such a pillow. 
But, when ho put her down, she gave one, and but one, heart- 
piercing yell. Caribert's eyes swam anew with tears, and he saw 
nothing more. Tiie old man approached — *' Now then, Caribert,** 
said he, " stand aside. Let mo get close to her.'' 

Caribert stepped away a p:ic« or two, and puf his hand before his 
eyes. He expected every instant to h(»ar th^r fatal report, and felt 
his eyelids, his teeth, and l/is hands clos* more firmly tog:itlier, as 
jhe delay of each second seemed to compress* and wind up all his 
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nerves. ^He at length opened his eyes, and Iooke(| un«lcr his htnd', 
and instead of seeing his father, as he expected, with the munlt 
close to the heart of the bitch, anrl his finger on the trigger,Jie per- ■ 
ceived him, with his back turned towards her, the gun loosly hang- 
ing in one hand, and the other holding his handkerchief to his face. 

** Why father, father, exclaimed Caribert, "for Heaven's sake 
what's this ? Won't you put the poor thing ont of pain .'*'.' 

♦* I'll tell you what, Caribert, it s more than Pmman for, I canoQt 
do it," was his reply. 

•* Give me the gun, then ; this is child's play, indeed !" said Car- 
ibert. But on taking it from his father, and advancing close to the 
hank, he saw poor Franchetle silently and stifly lying where be had 
placed her, her eyes turned up and her mouth open, her tongue 
hanging out, and a little stream of black blood trickling over it upon 
the snow. 

" Why, father," cried lie, starting; back, " she's dead! stone deadf 
by Heavens !" 

" Dead !'' said the father, " what do you mean .?" and then step'^ 
ping towards her, and seeing her to be really, unequivocally dea^^ 
he added, " She is, by the Virgin ! When the monster caught hes.^^ 
in his gripe, he must have not only broken her legs, but her faithft^ 
heart as well !" 

Certain that some internal hart had saved them the painful tasi 
they had-.bontemplated, they rejoiced at the weakness which hac 
causacHtheiV hesitation. Caribert felt that his resentment was doubh 
fexdrtec} against the bear, by the fact of his having caused her actual ^ 
detich ; and the old man was happy that his poor wife would .be 
vpared the reflection of her being sacrificed by his hand. While 
Caribert dug a hole in which to lay the body, his father went in to 
snmmon his Marie to attend the foneraT ceremony. He found hei 
lying as he lefl her, and when he saw him enter, she rose and ex- 
felaimcd, 

*' Wiiy, Larcole, is it all over ? is the poor thing murdered — dead 
I mean ? i heard no sliot." 

** Because none was fired* She is dead, Marie, and not murdered, 
thank God ! Come ont and see her laid in her cold grave !" 

The old couple went out, and while Cnribert placed the stiff body 
in the pit he had dug, Lareole flung in several shovel-fulls of 
snow, exclaiming — "Well, my poor faithful bitch; there's a bright 
pure shroud for you at any rate. When the snow melts, and the 
wild strawberries bloom over your grave, I may not be above ground 
myself, perhaps ! But no matter, your mistsess here and Caribert 
will heave a sigh for you, and — Come, come, Car*rt)ert; what are you 
wiping your eyes for .^ Cover in the. earth and let's go and have 
some dinner. There now, that's very well, nothing can be better. 
Come along." 

They all went in accordingly; hut not a spoonful of the venison goQp, 
nor a bit of bouilli, i^as tasted that day. 

An hour or two after tite dinner time was occupied in the preparation 
for the next morning's work. The old man to make ready a new han- 
dle for his pike, and Caribert had to look over and arrange all his baot^ 
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iu leeootrementi. As he luid them one by one on his bed, the touch 
w erery saparate article, and the observution of their itiarka of service, 
fare fresh impulee to hid determination, sorrow for his buried favorite 
ulling apon each' new incit^nent like oil on wreaths of fire. 

When all was ready, and the shudes of evening sweeping fast over 
t|ie iresterii mountains, he begged of hid father to lie down and repose 
till dawn. The old man did so willingly, for he was grieved and fa* 
(igfoed; and/tbough he said little about it, it was evident to his wutchful 
helpmate that he suffered considerable puin from his infl.imed and exc-i- 
riated arm. While she applied fermentations to it of the simple ren.e- 
^y which, although it hud been applied inefTectually to poor Franchette, 
*9a really moat efficacioas, Cnnbcrt took his cup and walking stick, 
3Qd said he would just step down to (!!l>tudeU to tell them not to expect 
^'m in the morning, according to his promise. 

Old L&rcole was ly«ng on his back in bed, the wounded arm outside, 

>'eceiving the cares of his wife, his eyes closed, half from sleep and as 

'^uch from pain, when he heard faribert announce his departure. He 

^larted up suddenly, and leaning with his arms on theaide of the bed be 

*Ooked sternly at him and exclaimed: '*Take care, Caribert; something 

^^lls me you are going to abandon me to-inorrow.'* 

"For God's Jove, father," replied the son, '*how can you say so! I 
"^"wear to you that nothing on earth f^faall keep me from you. I will be 
^i^ack by midnight at latest, as sure as the stars are in heaven!" 

His energy satisfied the old man, who answered, **Remember the 
lath, my boy, and 1 am content. I will expect you. But by all that 

roa have sworn to, and by heaven itself into the bargain, if you are rot 
sre at dawn of day, I will go myself, disabled as 1 am, and kill t^at 
l>v a or die in tl • -ittcmpt! Go now to your sweetheart, and remen t#r 
your oath," added he, sinking back, and shutting his e^es again. 

"Never fear, father, never fear," said Curibert, closing the door ; fler 
him. 
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While all this was p;is:>iii<», ( laudc had been, holding a long parley 
with his first impressions on the subject of Caribert's treachery. I'he 
naturul tenor of his feelings was benevolent and generous; and after 
some hours of miserable certainty, he began to enjoy the imperfect sat- 
isfaction of doubt. He thought hemighthavc been too hasty; that even 
if Caribert had been clandestinely visiting Aline, it miglit hi^ve been on 
some secret affair, of which he should know the whole in good time^ 
«omething perhaps concerning her father, **oreven,** thought be, "some 
project connected with my happiness! Good God! if such should turn 
out to be the case!" 

Just as he had inwardly uttered this exclamation, the door opened, 
and Caribert entered the cottage. The blood flew into Claude's 
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cheols^but he niecbHiiicuIIy str^tJied out his hand to his visitor, who 
took it wiihout observing biii counteouncfi, in the dusk of his chamber. 

**Ah! }ou are iuohI welcoi'ie this evening, Caribert, we never wanltd 
you more,*' said .l(;an«eton; *'here'« poor Claude quite g.'oomv and sjid, 
we don't l<novv what to uiake of him." 

** -o much tl e worse." replied Caribert. *'for I am in no uTood to make 
him merry, I assure you.' 

** vV liy, has any thing happened to you? " asked Claude. 

**Not exactly to me— but there's my f.ither wounded by a bear, wid 
Franchette killed, tiiat's something, is'nt it ? " 

Ex 'lamations of surprise aad sorrow burst from the listening.group, 
and the t'lree sisters offered with one voice'to go oil* inmied lately to as* 
sisl his mother in her nursinnr. 

*-* \Vh».n did this happiin ? " asked one of the sisteri^. 

** \V hen 1 WHS making a Too! of myself here this morning." 

** MaKing a fool of yourself, Caribert ? " said Jeanncton, her eyes 
fi.lin:? with fears. 

" It's well," n:utlered Cluude, *• if you have not been making focila 
of other people." 

** 1 wish we had known of this misfortune before," exclaimed the 
eldest sister; ** you niay be sure, Caribert, we should'nt have kept you 
hero when you ought to have been with your poor father." 

** There's no use in reproaching me," replied be in a sulky tone, **l 
know my own business and my own duty.'^ 

^eanneton saw his temper, and not for the first time, for he had been 
often subject to fits of peevishness, in the midst of her kindness aod 
his own abstraction, i^he said in a soothing way, 

** My dear Caribert, no one meaps to reproach you ; don't th«nk 
that; but tell me, where have you been all day, ever since you left as?** 

** Where have I been ? why at home to be sure." 

** What the lohole day? " demanded Claude, anxiously." 

♦' Did'nt I say so ? " retorted (Caribert roughly.' ** What do you all ' 
me:m by questioning me in this manner " 

Claude walked up and down the room; Jennnelon laid her hand on 
Caribt-rt's, but he drew his away abruptly; and the eldest sister, who 
wjs of a hot temper, exclaimed, •* I really don't see, ('aribert, why 
you should be so cross with us all, your best friends. I think you niight 
have walked about the hills a little, to coo) your anger, instead of com- 
ing here to vent it on us." 

" I thank you Mademoiselle Catrine;" replied he, rising; *• but 1 
did'nt think it an»iss to give you a call, and say * good evening,* be- 
fore I went out to-morrow morning to kill the bear that wounded niv 
father, or be killed myself — for one of the two shall happen, as I am a 



man ! " 



This was touching a chord that hannonized with the best feelings of 
the li.<<teners, for they all, twoi)f them more particularly, were as much 
alive to the danger of Caribert as their own. (Maude stopt short, — and 
Jeanneton, unable to suppress her emotions any longer, started from her 
seat, caught hold of Caribert *s hand as he was darting from the door, 
and burst into tears. 

*' S ay, stay, for Heaven's sake, Caribert 1 " sobbed sho. " Is this 
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the ftrewell yoo oaake met I never thought yoo bnd so much crnelt j 
ttjreu." 

"Let roe go now, Jeanneton, there's a good girl,** Mid he shaking 
ketoffy *' such fooiine as this torments me." 

With these words he walked uwuy, and the whole party, stupified 
more or less at the scene, were for a moment silent. Jeanneton stood 
leaning against the door, looKing after him, through her tears ; until 
(''iaade, ajflter a nooment's pause, exclaimed **'Ihere must be something 
tt^rong with him — I see that clearly. Perhaps 1 have been injuring him 
^fter all, by my sudpicions ! " 
** Suspicions ! " echoed the sisters, hut in an inquiring tone. 
** Never mind," said Claude, '* this is no time to explain, Til go 
^Her him, and have the whole cleared up. one way or another. Let me 
P«ss, Jeanneton. There, kiss me — all may be well yet. I shall be 
^^ck soon, girls, depend on it." 

As be stepped out, Caribert*s figure was scarcely perceptible. It was 
''early dark, and Claude was just going to halloo to him to stop, until 
^« reflected that in his angry mood that might not please him ; and in 
^^rder to come up with him, he cut up the mountain to intersect his 
^«meward path. He kept his eye all the while on his object; and with 
^> pang of mingled conviction, astorishment and rage, he saw him sud- 
*^enly turn out of his road, and strike off round the projecting rock, 
>rmerly merrtioned, in a direct line for the pine grove. 1 he first im- 
ulse wovid have led Claude to overtake, and ail at once pour out his 
ipbraidings on him. But he instantaneously determined to follcrw him 
t a cautious distance, and wait until possitive evidence was before him, 
authorize and add weight to the flood of reproaches, which were all 
ready to overwhelm the culprit. He accordingly followed at a slow 
pace, with a throbbing but determined heart, prepared for whatever re- 
sult might come ; and even when he lost sight of Caribert in the in- 
creasing darkness, he was as sure of his track, as if the instinct of the 
blood-hound had been joined to the resentment of the man. 

Aline was entering the place of rendezvouse on one side, when Cari- 
bert came in at the other. She answered the loud whisper which asked 
if.she WHK there, by the sweetest of all sounds to a lover*s ear — the 
quickened step rustlir)g mysteriously through the brambles of a sombre 
grove, the short-breathed sigh of welcome and impatience, and next, 
the half uttered expressions of happiness, when she leaned her head for- 
ward to meet his ardent embrace. Caribert seemed to forget for a mo- 
ment all the inquietudes and angry feelings of the day, and he told his 
story of what had passed in a (Meur and collectpd manner. M hen he 
announced his intention of accompanying his fiither on bis expedition of 
vengeance the following morning, the womanish feelings of Aline began 
to raise up in her bosom. She did not attempt to dissuade him from his 
enterprise ; but just at the moment that Claude reached the spot, (every 
nerve trembling as he crept cautiously on,) and listened to the murmur- 
ing of the voices, he heard the following dialogue. 

A'inf. — No, 1 should rather urge you to go than wish you to shrink 
back — but surely you ought to take some assistance. 

Carihtrf.' — No, no, the. business shall be mine, and mine only. I will 
ro ve th' 1 1 have lost none of my former power. You don*t doubt my 
resolution ?' 
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Aline. — God forbid ! no. dearest Caribert, but I Know you are ill to- 
niglit. Your foreh^fad and your hands are burning hot, and could I bul 
8oe your face, I am sure it must bear the marks of ft:ver. 

Carlln'r.—\Lwei\ so, my girl, it is so much the better — my arih will 
the stronger. 

AH IIP. — ! hope it will, but still a companion or two would ensure 
your object, and remove my fears. 

tanh*Tt. — Whom would you have me nsk? you would not wish m^ 
to hjmble Hjyseif to Guilloteaux and the others who have so often re — 
proached my idleness of late.' 

.i'.i.nf. — No indeed I would not. but there is one who has never re — 
pleached you — poor Claude. 

t'arUtf'ii. — Yes, yes he does at all times, absent or present. The 
sight of him or the thought of him. is quite enough — I am beginning to 
bate him, in spite of myself. 

Aline. — You ought rather to hate me for turning your heart from so 
true a friend ! 

C//^.///^^— Ilj:te you, Aline ! Oh God ! if 1 coul«l but tell you how 
I love you ! 

Here the sounds of a repetition of embraces came to the ears of 
Claude, li.:^ th^ hissing of s» many serpents. He crept still closer to the 
epenkers, and the dialogue went on. ' 

( anhtrt. — You have named the last mm in the world from whom I 
could deign to ask aid of any kind. Besides 1 am not pleased at bis 
coming -o much here. You ought not to encourage him. Aline. 

All f. — Do \ou think me cap.ible of such baseness? Do you sup- 
pose [ could pretend to him what I don't feel ? 

This was a blow ns severe as it was unintended to the feelings of Ca- 
ribert, for Aline had never dreamt of his pretended attachment to Jean.- 
neton. Fie had studiously avoided the mention of his deception, 'whinh 
ha was quite sure she wou'd not have permitted, even though their in- 
tercourse were to be sicrifirted to its discontinuance. He was therefore 
sorely hurt by her present remark ; and his irritation, as is common in 
such cases, disposed him to turn upon the objects least blameable and 
most injured. He replied, ** I think you oui^ht trt once to tell him lo 
give up his attentions, and to keep away entirely from yon." 

A/itffi, — Heavens! how could I do that ? What would his sisters think 
of me ? 

Cori'trrf. — What need you care for his sisters ? they are as odious to 
me as he is. 

A Inc. — My dear Caribert — you don't know what you are saying. — 
W hat's the niatter with you ? 

Caiinrt. — I tell you but th3 truth, Aline — and in fact this whole 
farce must have an end. Why, do you know, since 1 most confess it, 
that fooiish girt, Jeanneton. appears to have taken a fancy to me, and 
teazes me to dc^ath i»y bar attentions; and I think that the whole set, 
brolh iis and sisters, have a design upon me. 

** Villain!" cxslaimed Claude, at these words, unable longer to con- 
tain hiinsr^!f, almost ch()'<ed with rage, and bursting through the tansrled 
bri.irs; '<Vi lain come forward, that 1 may tear your false heart from 
your bosom!" 
Aline, terrtfied at the recognition of his voice, in a tone so mw AEdl. 
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AocWngy uttered a scream, and threw herself upon Cariheit*s breast. 
He was thunderstruck. He could not reply, but clasping her firmly to 
liiui with his left arui, he struck fiercely with the other in the direction 
of the voice. His stick met only the passive resistance of the overhang- 
ing branches. 

"Where are you, liar, odious, treacherous liar?" vociferated Claude: 
"are you flying from me ? Stand, coward, stand!" 

Caribert rushed towards the voice, dragging Aline wilh him, and deal- 
ing forward ill the darkness his harmless blows. 

"Oh, Claude! Oh, Caribert!" cried Aline, »*stop in mercy! What 
would you do ?" and here throwing herself between the enraged but 
invisible rivals, she put forward one hand. It met with ('laude's out- 
8ti;etched arm,'Which she grasped firmly; adding in accents fiint from her 
fright, "Claude, dear Claude, forbear! if my father hears this! am un- 
done !" 

"What, Aline! do you supplicate the pitiful spy?" asked Caribert bit- 
terly, ««(lo you call the skulking wretch, dtnr Claude? Why cunoot 
•JJyarm reach the injurious dogi". 

Claude was ort-ested on the spot, his whole tide of vengeful feelings 

»>r an instant stopped. The touch of A line's fingers acted like magic 

^1) him. He caught her arm, and while she trembled in every joint, he 

pressed the hostage hand repeatedly to his lips, ^he left it unhesitating- 

'y ia his. His embrace was like the kiss of peace, yet she shuddered 

^hi'n she felt Curibert's heart throbbing against hers, 

"For the sake of heaven, Claude," cried she, **I conjure you, leave 
^c^is fital spot. This is a moment of destruction to us all. W e know 
^^t what we are doing or saying." 

"You have saved him," replied Claude — •*! leave him in his guilt." 
The outrageous Caribert here burst from her hold, but she again fold- 
d her arms round him, and prevented his advance. Claude steppad 
ck.and sts he retreated, said in a sutfocuting voice, ^^ 1 go, .Aline : 1 
«ave you and him for -ever. Thank God, the darkness and your influ- 
nce havt! spared him, from my passionate revenge. Let him live in 
isery and disgrace — but for the sake of your own happiness, of your 
^wu character, shun him as you would the plague. I acquit you of all 
^ure in his infamy. I have heard enough from both your lips, to let 
me know the truth. If the serpent has won your heart, 1 cannot blame 
yoD : but expect nothing from the wretch who could betray his bosom 
friend, and basely calunmiate my innocent sister. Adieu, Aline,- yoa 
shall never see me more ! l^id me farewell, it is nil 1 ask." 

** Farewell, farewell," cried Aline, ulmont unconsciously. ** God 
blesS you,' replied he : ** farewell, f irewell for ever ! " 

She heard the rustling of the branches us he rapidly forced his way 
tbroBgli the grove, and when it was no longer audible, she leaned her 
head on (/aribert's shoulder, and wept aloud. He, daring the energetic 
denunciation of Claude, hud been forcibly aflTected by the whole* tenor 
of what v\as said. He felt t*'e justice of every word — he could not in- 
terrupt his accuser— and there was something almost soienm in the 
heart-broken accents con.ing thus upon him, through the profound dark- 
ness of n^ht, so ubriiptly and so resistless. He felt relieved by the de- 
partttce of his iojiinid friend — he was begiuniiig to breathe uiore iieely. 
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as he heard hit retiring ittepa — but every frenzied eaiotion burst ont 
again when Aline gave way lo her tears, which he attributed at the in- 
stant to her sorrow for the absence of his now detested rival. 

*< What,*' cried he, ** do you weep for hiiu ? Is it thus you judge 
between us ? is this your love for rue ? '* 

^* For God's sake spare me any further wretchedness,*' sobbed she. 
" Would you have me savage enough to be insensible to such a scene 
as this ? 'Would you wish for a proof of my love that would show me 
to be unworthy of yours? " 

** Forgive me, my own Aline. I am afraid only that I most appear 
criminal in your eyes, — but recollect how 1 have adored yon. All ties 
of friendship, 1 would almost say, of honor, were weak beside my pas- 
sion ! Tell me you donH blame me, and that you love me as much ai 



ever." 



Sophistry is a most eloifuent weapon, when the speaker and tha 
hearer are in sympathy : and this being the case in the present instance. 
Aline was totally overcome. She returned Caribert's embrace again 
and ag:iin. She made hiui swear that he would not seek a meeting 
with Claude, to which his oath to his father was also an impediment ; 
ai^d afler a thousand entreaties on her part, and assurances on his, rela- 
tive to his safety on the morrow, Aiine partem] from him at the edge of 
the grove ; and he, virhen she was safely in the house, retraced his 
steps through its dark paths, and then took his way towards home. 

Alone on his dreary route, amidst the darkness of night, and the dea- 
olateness of nature, his mind whs quickly up in all the tumult of con- 
flicting passion. He felt degraded before himself ; his pride was bent 
down by the weight of his own consciovisness, rather than the reproach- 
es of him he had so injured. Aiine had heard thedainning accusation, 
though she could not witness the corresponding blush on his cheek. — 
She sym{>Rthized with his accuser—she wept for him. What might she 
not feel when alone, and lefl to the strong discrimination of her clear- 
sighted understanding ! This thought brought with it all the subsidiary 
pangs of his fierce but humbled spirit. Then again came the reflection 
of his unworthy conduct to Jeanneton. Wis dece.it before her face 
seemed nothing : he had arguments at hand to justify that; but the 
meanness of his slander when she was away ! That was the thonghl 
whinh let him dbwn to the level of disgrace. But there was still one 
feeling worse than all the rest. Tio/rn during the day he hud been 
branded with the name of coward ! Ttrice / and by the two persons 
in the world who knew his character best. Time was when not his 
father or his friend would have dared to breathe a similar thought. — 
What then could prmnpt it now ? Could his nature have been changed, 
and was it true. He paused as he asked himself these questions; and 
in thu phrenzy of his agitation he found himself at the turn of the path 
leading to < -landers cottage. 

He had taken that path unconscionsly, and it seemed to him as if the 
demon of revenge had been guidiiia his steps. He started back in 
horror at the thought which rushed upon him. It was the strong desire 
of vengeance. He saw Claude pictured to his imagination in a I the dig- 
nity if trioiiiphant virtue, and he leaped forward as it were to trample 
biiu under hw feet. He had no sooner conceived the thought, than be 
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thrxinU wi!d!y from its loiioh, and ptittirij; h'n Innd^ (o Iim fon'hpr.d, be 
found tiit; cotd sweat pnuring down from it. while lii.^ heart foU nil on 
fife. lie turned from the jiath, nn-overed his homeward wnv, und soon 
wived at the ci*ituge. 

The door was ajir. He enter#*d softly, and p*»rrfived. hy the light of 
tbeliftle lamp which g!i(jifoered in a corner, tluil his filher was .• <y*p% 
snd that bis mother h'id also lain down on the bed, tirrd no drul t, I y 
W assiduous attention to his uilii.eiit. The night was pierci: «^ roltl; 
find Caribort sliivered in every joint. He softly stirred up the wood ash- 
es, and ruked together the expiring fHg«];ots. He sat down hy this inef- 
^cient and comfortless fire, and pat;ecl the head of IVro, th" only dog 
low left them, who awoke and acUnowh dir«*d the frionlv ton-'h hv a la- 

• • • 

Zy movement of bis tail. C.\'irihert leaned his head upon the table, and 
*at thus for a considerable lime; and n;ust Iiave suffered ail the violent 
B^rrijptonjs of ague and fever, for the old man, who had betn awakened 
^nd lay listening for some n:inute.>4, at length started up, and called out, 
••Why, Marie! Caritet! what shaking js that! Who is rattling the tn- 
fc>le there! The dawn is breaking. Marie, I say! C'aribrrt. 

His wife started up,(as did the old man; but Caribert answered not. 
*They both approached, and while she lighted a candle, the father aroused 
^im'from bis heavy but fevered slumber. To the ejaculation of **VVhat 
lio! Caribert, what are you shukins at? do you see a ghost in your 
sleep?'* be replied by a bound from bis seat, a vacant stare, and an ex- 
clamation of ** »^ hat ghost ? V\ hose ? He is not dead yet. is lie ?**" 

As he spoko these words, he gazed wildl} around him, and passed 
his band hurriedly before bis eyes, as if to tid himself of some horrid 
fancy. 

**No, not yet," answered the father; **butby the blessing of heaven, 
in two hours hence he shall welter in bis heart's blood.'* 

The expression of countenance with which Caribert answered this 
speech made the old woman shudder. The father thought only of tbo 
bear; the wandering mind of the son had fixed itse!f on a dilTcrent ob- 
ject. Mut he recovered himself in a moment; and seeing the bustle of 
preparation that bis father t)egan to make, be prepared in frenzied baste 
to accoutre himself for the chase. 

His arrangements went on silently, and were completed before those 
of his fitber, who stopped every moment to utter expressions of antici- 
pated vengeance on his enemy, and to scrutinize with an unnecessary 
tiiinuteness every atom of bis weapons, to satisfy himself that nothing 
niight be wanting for the approaching struggle. When Caribeit was 
cofiiplctely cased in his leathern doublet and gaiters, his belt frsened 
on, his knife placed in it, his strong gloves on his hands, and bis pike 
lirmly clenched within them, be appeared to both father and niother to 
look once more like himself; to wear the semblance of united activity 
Rnd strength which had always distinguished him. The old man con- 
templated him proudly, and saw nothing but the fire of valor in bis roll- 
ing eyes and flushed complexion; but tb« mother more experienced, and 
wore alive to such symptoms, trembled to think that they arose from fe- 
ver and a wayward mind. 

Ev^ry thing being completed in the way of equipment, the hunters 
set out, followed by, their dog. ■ But the poor' noimui seemed to obey, 
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anwillingly the familiar call of his old master. He looked about, and 
appeared to inquire of those around him for the former dbmpanion of all 
his hnntiiij; feats. He was evidently dispirited, and luigered in the 
track of <*iiribert, instead of boldly springing forwards, and leading the 
party, as hud ever been his wont until this morning. The anxious wife 
and mother embraced both father and son. " For Heaven^s sake,Lare- 
olo,'* said she, ** be as steady as brave to-day ! Remember youi'lame 
arm in the attack ; and do not expose yourself if it feels crippled." 

** Never fear. Dame, never fear I 1 am fit for any enterprise this 
morning. With Caribert beside me once more dressed in the only suit 
which is becoming to him in my eyes, I feel as strong as a d.}zen." 

'* (iiod grant that all be right with him !" replied she, iis she gave 
Caribert a pirting kiss on either cheek. " How do you feel, my child ? 
you were burning hot a moment ago, and yon are now shivering 
again." 

'* O, mother, it is only from anxiety to attack old Bruin; — I am as 
well as ever, believe me," said he, with an assumed gaiety. '* Now, 
then, father, are you ready ?" 

'** And willing, my boy," said the old man, bris!<ly ; and, waving 
their hands in answer to the salute of their anxious companion, they 
stepped forward in the direction of the Pio. 

The fatal results of this eventful expedition must be taken, in some 
measure, upon evidence not quite poshive. They have be6n gathe 
from the scarce coherent disclosures of insanity — the broken and shnd 
dering confessions of a maniac's lucid hours— the knowledge of the ai 
tors' characters — and the probabilities of the fact. Such is the foond&- 
tion on which the universal opinion is built as to the accuracy of what 
follows. 

Soon "after Caribert and his father had quitted their home, the 
moinin^, which had only just broke, began to he more than com- 
monly overcast. A snow shower, mixed with rain, assailed, them 
ere they reached the Pic du Midi ; and the piercing cold of the air, 
added to the sleet beating cuttingly into h\i face, brought on, with 
Caribert, repeated attacks of violent and alternate fever and shiv- 
ering. When they arrived at the den of the bear, which was formed 
of a cavity in the western side of the mountain, close to that terrific 
precipice which I have already endeavored to describe,' the j were 
both benumbed, and scarcely capable of exertion ; but the old man, 
rou!?ing up all his wrath and courage fop the onset, approached- the 
cave, and with loud shouts of defiance, endeavored to stir up the 
savage animaTs rage. The summons was no sooner heard than an- 
swered. A horrible growl sent out from the recess, was followed by 
the appearance of the bear, which rushed fopth as if in conscious rec- 
ollection of yesterday's triumph. At the appalling sound and sigh, 
Pedro, the faithful and courageous dog, unsupported by his former 
ally, and having his share of brute rememb.ance too, of the late ren- 
contre, hung down hi5 h^ad, dropped his tail, and fled yelping down 
the mountain. Old L-ircole gra'^pcd his pike firmly, and advanced. 
The hideous monster reared itself up on it^ hind le^s, stretched out 
its fore paws, and as, with its jaws yawning wide, its fearful tusks 
displayed, and growling with horrid energy, it was, in the very act of 
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fpriDf^Dg forward, the veteran hunter stepped close up, and aimed a 
thrust, with no fliuchiai; strength, ri^ht at his enemy's heart. He 
wa<( not far wi*!e of that vital spot. Hi^ pike pi«rced the left breast, 
and went out clearly at the ^hoiii'ior. Rendered frantic by the pain, 
the bear bounded up, flung itself full upon its undaunted asfiailant, 
and fell upon him to the cartli. The old man, burying hij head under 
the body of his fje, received on the back and shoulder^* of his 
doublet its unavailing ctforts to penetrate the thick folds of armor 
with tu:;ks and nails. He tugged at the pike to ex(ricnte it from 
the body, but his position was such that he could not succeud, 
and every new effort only tended to give issue to the thick stream 
of blood which flowed from the wound. During this rri!;htful 
struggle, the ^ells o( the bear wt;re mixed with, and snioihered 
by the loud execrations of the old man. Tiic latter at lengti), gave 
Up the hope of recovering his pike, but stiove fairly next to get 
rid of his terrific burden. Ilesuccied d so far as togttonc leg 
dear, and with his nervous grasp, entv\it)ed round the bo^ly of 
the brute ; he wa.^ rising on his knee, and called out, *Now, Cari- 
liert, now ! To his heart— to his heart tUe death blow, now! strike, 
Strike!" — but Caribert struck not! He stood gazing on the scene — 
panic-stiuck — fixed to the ?pot with cuiotions not fathomable to man, 
-^ — a terrible but not politary instance of the perilous risks run by men- 
tal courrge, as well "as by human virtue. I do not inquire into the 
mystery — but there he stood, its horrid and shuddering illustration ! 

The old man was now getting clear, but the bear had his hold 
in turn. His huge paws were fastened with a dreadful force round 
"*one of his victim's thighs ; and recovering from his sprawling pos- 
ture, he began to draw him backwards, evidently in the design of 
regaining his den. The old man s courage rose with his danger, for 
he alertly drew his knife from his belt, opened the blade, and plung- 
ed it repeatedly into the body of the bear. The latter leaped and 
bounded with agony ; and Larcole recovering his feet once more, 
luceeeded in grasping the savage in his arms. But the trial could 
not be prolonged. He wis drooping under the dreadful gripe 
— Broathless and faint, he could only utter some terrific curses 
against the recreant who had abandoned him ; an<l while Caribert 
gazed, his brain on fire, his hands outstretched, his tongue cleaving 
to his mouth, but his limbs trembling, his heart sunk, and his feet 
rooted to the earth, he saw the white locks of his aged father float- 
ing over the neck of his destroyer; while the dying animal, in his 
bliftdness, not knowing what he did, had retreated to the very -edge 
of the prectpice, slipping at every backward plunge in the slough 
formed by the snow and his own heart's blood, by which it was dis- 
solved. The old man, seeing his terrible fale,-8eemed to acquire for 
an instant the gigantic energy of despair. Throwing one glance 
across the horrid space on the border of which he stood he screamecl 
in a voice of thunder, " Caribert I Caribert !"- The terrible expres- 
sion conveyed in the hoarse scream, struck on the mind of his son 
with an electrical shock. S bidden ly roused from hip stupor, be re- 
covered for an instant all his recollection and his courage. He ut- 
tered a cry of corresponding fierceness, — swung his brandished pike 
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— rushed forwards with open arms to seize his father, and snatch him 
from his dosti ny, — hut it was too late ! The monster touched on the 
extreme od^e — lost his footing — plunged instinctively forward — ^took / ^- 
anothcr backward step, — and just as Caribert believed he'had grasp- ' , ; 
ed his father in his outstretched arms, both man and bear were lost v 
to his sight, and tlieir groans came mingling in the air, as they went \ " 
crash in or down below. "* 
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What C:iiiSeit did, or s.Mfl,or felt, we must not enquire. Wh^th 
h\< reason took fliicht in Mil«'nt agony, or in screaming despair, cu 
only ho a matter of couj-^.cture, or rather, of itnngination. He sa . 

the con«i;tnniation of the sacrifice ; and he ofren afw^rvvards recouiit ""^ 
the -^cene, in fits of madness, and in passing moments of reason, a 
never deviated in hi^ tale. • 

The person who first saw him after this dreadful hour, was-sh 
who in lisjht and darkness, reason or frenzy, was-all and everythin 
to him. Ft cannot bo known l»ow soon, but the same morninor, an 
probably immefliatcly after the completion of tire tragedy, he hiirrie 
To th*^ house of Moinard. The last expiring moment of his rea^o 
probably prompter! him to fly to Aline ; a cpnsciou:jness of his comin 
madne«'? — a do!-ire of breathing out the las^t words of rational though 
upon her bo^;om — an instinct — in inspiration — Who may divine Ih^^ 
inipnise ? He it what it -niigl)t, it led him to her. 

AlineV I'uxit^ty had t )tally prevofitod htr from sleeping the pre—' 
ceding nigbt, an;l sjic was up with the dawn. She would have wish-- 
ed to go to C'i-'vi'le's cotf.ioo, to have seen hifi and hi^ Fi-^tcrs, and 
freely J>'id tV^nkly to havo (!o:nniunloat<Ml and consulted up^n their 
relative piluatioiis. ]lnt dflicacy, with respect to him and Jeanneton 
immecii.itcly repressed llis fir^t suggestion of her f.'eltng^, and sho 
was obliged to content herself with waiting till ManneUe awoke, 
when she deapatched her wilh a message lothe eldest sister, request- 
ing her to come down to her immediately. Her father was siill in 
bed, and her anxiety loading her far quicker than Mannette's great- 
est po«Jsible speed, she walked from the hou^e an hour after lier de- 
parture, au'l proceed.^:! ton'ards the Pino Grove, in hopes of meeting 
the little messenger, with her who was the object of her mission. . 

The interview that she expected, the confession she had to make, 
and ail its intricacy of explanations and excuses, were sufficirntly 
calculated to create awkv/ardness and embarrassment in a delicate 
mind. V/hat were they in comparison to the shock which was pre- 
paring to burst on her most sensitive heart! 

As she approached the grove^ and within a few paces of tfie en- 
trance, her cye.i? cast down, her arms folded, and her mind involved 
in deep varieties of thought, she heard the rapid approach of hurried 
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Wsteps, and looking up, she perceived the appalling figure of Car- 
ibert'— dressed in all the rude and fierce habiliments of hunting war- 
tire; his pike brandished in his hand, as she had first seou him he- 
fore their fatal acquaintance, — hut with a countenance ten thousand 
dmes more terrible. He was now pale — his looks haggarJ — hi.s eyes 
as if bursting from their sockets— every feature, every expression, 
giving evidence of the ravages of disease, despair, and madness. 

In the first moment of her terror she turned to fiy, hut his voice 
transfixed her to the spot. 

" Stay, stay, my Aline !" cried he ; " stay, my bride !" She stop- 
ped and looked at him in speechless misery, for the truth ot his situ- 
ation darted across her brain. 

"That's an unkind look of greeting,'^ continued hp. "Is not this 
our marriage day? I am breUthless ,with running — You don't know 
*ne in my wedding dress !'* and he here laughed in horrid confirmar 
^on of her dreadful doubts. 

"O Father of mercy! save and pity him/' cried she, in agony. 
He took one of her hands, and perceiving her to tremble violent- 
ly, he exclaimed, "What, are you afraid of me.' look at ]nc ! I have 
not a drop of his blood upon my hands — he threw himself over— 
you doaH suppose I murdered him ! — But he is dead — dead^-dash- 
ed lo pieces J save rae — O ! save me from his dreadful cnrses !" 

He here seemed to feel a pang of horrid remembrunce. He flung 
Aimself on his knees at Aline 's feet, and hid his face in the folds of 
«er dress. Shocked and terrified beyond all power of recollection, 
' «he screamed for help, and as she loudly called on her father, a new * 
^nord was touched in the mind of the wretched maniac. 

"Father ! father !** exclaimed he, — "aye, call, call loudly, but he 
^nnot answer ! O God ! I have no father. I saw him fall into the 
^hasm." 

He here started on his feet, and holding her firm with one hand, 
*^« threw away his pike and leaned forward, with the other stretched 
f^4[>en, and looked as if gazing down the frightful precipice, and striv- 
^^g to grasp the falling sufferer. Moinard now approached rapidly 
^om the house, and Aline, turning once more to Caribert, added in 
^ supplicating but half distracted tone — 

"What is the dreadful meaning of your words and looks? Tell 
3ttie, I conjure you, Caribert, by yoar affection for me, tell me what it 
^8 that has driven you to this state ?" 

Moinard at this moment came up, and seeing the terrified looks of 
Aline, and the ferocious attitude of Carihert, believed that the latter 
was attempting some violence upon her, he seized the pike and dart- 
ed fowards, exclaiming, "Villain ! would you murder her?" I'He 
is mad, father, he is mad!" she called out, "he knows not what he 
does!" 

Caribert, not heeding her, replied to the exclamation of Moinard 
**Yes. murder, niurder is what 1 want — but oh ! not her !" He hera 
took her hand and pressed it to his lips. Moinard, almost petrified 
with surprise and affright at the supposed danger of his child, stood 
motionless, while the maniac continued, "Why my own best Aline, 
jou see your father has come to give us his blessing — kneel to hioi 
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with me I He forced her to the position, "Now swear to be mine, 
and mine only, in life and death — you often promised it, swear !** 

"O, God, O God!" uttered Aline. 

" You do not swear," cried Caribert : " Moinard, make her swear 
it. I know they are going to drag me front her — they wait for the 
parricide ! Swear, swear. Aline ?" 

" Say any thing to pacify him," whispered Moinard, who was 
supporting Aline on the other side. " I do swear then," said she, 
** solemnly, most solemnly swear, never to be another's while you 
live ! In reason or m madness, I am your's. So hear me, and so 
help me heaven !" 

The tone of awful reality with whiclrshe pronounced these words 
struck upon the father's heart with a sound of shocking apprehen- 
sion, lie feared that the terror of the scene had affected her reason 
too. He raised her up ; and Caribert loosening her hand, exultingly 
exclaimed, " She is mine, she is mine. Now do yonr worst against 
me. Seize me, kill me if you can I" He ilwn burst into another of 
those horrid laughs so common to maniacs ; and by a rapid transition 
to the cause of his estrangement he added furiously — " *Tis false, 1 
did not hurl him over. Pero ran and I stood still, but the bear alone 
dragged him down. I saw it — yet' I stood still ! Oh coward ! cow- 
ard! coward!" He here struck his clenched fist against his fore- 
head with terrible violence ; and as if all at once losing every rec- 
ollection but of the harrowing event, he turned his steps away and 
fled howling up the mountain. Moniard's heart seemed frozen with 
horror, and when at length he looked at his daughter's face, he 
found she had fainted in his arms. 

I must leave my readers to imagine much of the substance of what 
followed this scene : the daughter's confession of her seci*et inter- 
course and strong attachment, the father's attempted reproaches and 
involuntary forgiveness — the measures taken on all hands for the 
discovery of the manner and cause of old Larcole's dreadful death, 
and the steps pursued for the security and recovery of his unfortu- 
nate son. 

The wretchedness of Aline was considerably heightened by the in- 
telligence brought to her by Manette. It appea^ea that Claude on 
his return home the preceding night, "had communicated to his anx- 
ious sisters the whole circuinstuuces of his discovery, Caribert's 
perfidy, and (as they would have it) the deceitfulness of Aline. 
They could not conceal from themselves or deny to Claude, that she 
had never shewn him the least encouragement, nor that she had al- 
most wholly givtfn up her intercourse with them, and it was now ev- 
ident for the purpose of avofding him; and that, in fact, no blame 
could attach to her from having given way to the impulses of her 
heart, when thry were unopposed by any obstacles of delicacy or 
positive duty. But still their deep mortilio iti(m at the double digracep 
which had fallen on tlie family determined them, in spite of their 
own reason and his remonstrances, to renounce their friendship for 
one whom, had they known all that was ;'.bout to happen, they would 
have acknowledged to need their compassion as much as she merited 
their regard. 
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But the contest between tlieir hearts and tlieir pride, both equally 
wounded, was soon forgotten in the C'jnternplat:«.n of tin* hiss they 
wore ohont to sulTir. Claiirh^ hnd determined to abandon the eoun- 
trv, and neV'T to pass a dny in the pcen\' orhisp^i-st lni|rt* and j)res<»nt 
niiiJery. He at onre deeded to wll liis lilth' prc'p(rtv,and remove to 
some distant di:*lriet of h.s native nK'.nilain.", f". r his nfl\cli- n t) the 
Pyrenees v.'ts n'>t. injured l»y his f-wn u:ihr.i)pinci:s. Kind and yield- 
ing as his dispositio!) was in •re-iicr;:!, lie emihl, as we liave ain ady 
seen, he fiini when the cas; r« <Mjir( »1 it. 'J'his waa ,\ case tl<at railed 
for an exertion of all liib luteiii ( :u r^^ii tj. Ui :s'isling the trais, the en- 
treaties, the reproaehes of those sisters nhoni he loved so tcni'erly, 
he announced to them his unshaken resolution, and passrd the night 
in preparations for his voluntary exile. He made all the arrange- 
ments requisite for their guidunce while he was to be separated from 
them. He recomrneniled his sisters to i aeh (»tlu r's care, for in those 
wild and pastoral districts, they wanted r>o oth.er prot(>ctinn ; and hav- 
ing furnished himself with a small supply of money, he took his 
leave of them with the dawn, and proceeded to tlie Maiiie of the 
Commune, to secure his passport, and consult with the rustic magis- 
trate, on the best steps to be taken for the disposal of the old and the 
acquirement of another residence. 

He was gone when Mannette reached the cottage, and the only re- 
turn she received for Aline's friendly message, was an account of his 
departure, and a volley of reproaches, which she comprehended as 
little as her sister deserved them. 

Moniard took the promptest means of informing the authorities of 
the dreadful oatastropbe which he suspected from the incoherent 
phrases of Caribert. The whole commune was quickly in motion ; 
and the several inhabitants performed their various offices consistent 
with their different characters, of consoling the widow, seeking the 
dead body, making inquisitive researches at the cottages, of Madame 
Larcole, Claude and Moinard, securing the maniac, dis*eminafing 
the true intelligence, or fabricating falt«e. 

The ferment of horror and regret excited throughout the neighbor- 
hood was proportioned to tlie shocking nature of the events, and the 
consideration enjoyed by the unfortunate sufferers, dead and living. 
The wide-spread feeling was compassion. As soon as the details of 
the morning had acquired some consistency, there was scarcely a 
heart that did not throb with pi y for the maniac, his widowed moth- 
er, and desolate mistress. Even the sisters of Claude, who saw in 
the involuntary suggestions of superstitious vengeance only a iust 
visitation on the chief actor, even they could not withhold their 
commisseration from the innocent partner of his misery. They were 
among the first to fly to Aline and offer their condolements, and she 
felt a satisfaction quite apart from any thing like triumph, in listen 
'ing to the ardent and innocent expressions of sympathy, which pour 
ed with unbroken fluency from the artless Jeanneton. 

In this season of universal kindness, there was however, or 
malignant spirit abroad, and did I wish to present a painful picture 
evil, I could make this wretch a prominent character here. I PK^ 
leaving him in the shade ; merely stating that he was one of thi 
base-minded,' envious companions who hated Caribert for his bw 
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riority, and now in his alter ruin came forth to blacken his character 
by the foulest insinuations. Hfe spread the report, founded only on 
his pretended belief, that Caribert had been the murderer of his 
father; that in a moment of fierce altercation he had thrown him 
from the precipice, together with the body of the bear they had kill- 
ed ; and that his apparent frenzy was assumed in order to screen 
himself from suspicion and punishment. 

Menstrous as this story was, it gained a momentary belief; and 
the absence of Caribert, who had fled in his delirium far into the 
mountain fastnesses^ seemed to give weight to the calumny. He 
was accordingly pursued, not from the charitable feeling due to a 
wandering wretch, but with the yengeful ardor of injured justice, 
ready to crush a detested criminal. ,, 

Aflcr a day and night spent in the search, he was at last overtaken 
by the officers of the law, seized, and conveyed a prisoner to the chief 
place of the district. He was suffering from all the violence of a 
dreadful crisis ; and so clear were the evidences of insanity, so little 
shadow of reason appeared to justify the odious imputation, and so 
strong a proof of the truth was apparent in the position of the dead 
and mangled body, (which was found at the bottom of the chasm 
locked in the death-grasp of its hideous destroyer,) that the prayers 
of the wretched widow, added to those of the afilicted Aline, and a 
numerous crowd ef applicants, were granted by the authorities ; and 
the wretched sufferer was safely conducted to the paternal cottage, 
and given up to the natural attentions of his mother. In all her catres 
she was assisted by the undaunted and indefatigable Aline, who 
vowed herself to his service, and never shrunk one moment from the 
duty. They nursed him together in his worst paroxysms, aided by 
the voluntary cares of the neighboring men, when force was ne- 
cessary, and under the guidance of such medical advice as'the vil- 
lage doctors were able to bestow. 

The unsubdued strength of Caribcrt's constitution brought him 
through tills trial for his life. He arose from his bed a confirmed 
maniac, but still vigorous in bodily health. He was watched with 
minute assiduity, but he never attempted the slightest violence 
against himself or others. When Aline was in his presence he was 
as tame as the dog that crouched beside his chair, unconscious of the 
part it bore in the abandonment which drove its muster mud. When 
he missed his idol from the chamber, he still continued to address her 
in wild but ardent language, as if his visionary notions had always fig- 
ured her before him. But sometimes during her absence, he used 
to turn from the main subject o his wanderings, and recur with shud- 
dering and horror to that of his father^s death. A wild scream, ah ex- 
ecration of his own cowardice, or an abrupt and energetic expression 
suited to such a desperate conflict as had cost the old man his life, 
was the forerunner of these excesses of fury. But the moment that 
Aline returned, called in by the attendants, or herself on the watch 
for these dreaded sounds, the patient sunk at once into a state of in- 
nocent and even childish subjection. 

These symptoms related to the days immediately succeeding his 
misfortane. In a fortnight's time he was wonderfully recovered in 
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health; he was able to go out; and so little apprehension did he ex- 
cite, that in another week they allowed him to wander alone (his 
greatest delight) from cottage to cottage, gathering boquets of wild 
owers to present to the ueitihbors. They received him with deep 
pity ; and even the little children, to whom he was never an object 
of endearment in his years of reason, used now in his hours ot in- 
sanity to hail his presence with pleasure, and play with him without 
fear. 

On these occasions he was always carefully attended. Some of 
the youths were ever on the watch. But whoever might volunteer 
the duty, whether performed as a task or a pleasure by the kind 
neighbors, there was one who for many days accompanied his steps 
at a cautious distance, watching his harmless ramblings, and ever 
ready to come closer should he wander into danger. That one wag 
Aline. ' 

The contrast between the strong feelings of this admirable girl and 
the inferiority of Jeanneton was never so conspicuous' as now. The 
. iatter, far from following the arduous example ot Aline, shrunk with 
terror from the slightest approach ot the object to whom she had fan- 
cied herself tenderly attached. It was not that she experienced any 
of her first sensations of indignant shame tor his deceit, or any want 
of feeling f«r his situatid/i, but merely that a constitutional weakness 
of mind made her tremble at the possible contact with madness. 
Every one was astonished to observe how slight was the force of her 
former passion, in comparison with her feolish fears ; and Aline could 
'. not avoid a sort of satisfied and almost exculpatory feeling for the of- 
.^'.fenider, when she saw how little capable of powerful « sentiment was 
.'the object of his injustice, and when she reflected that he <did the 
wrong "for her sake. 
' ' Moinard, whose ruling feelings were the love of money mixed 
•wi^h a. strong affection for his daughter,- seemed on this occasion to 
' icirgidt all the first, in his more marked indulgence of the latter. Aline 
pe^es^ed as much of his respect as his love, and had that complete 
^cendancy over him in all things, which we sometimes (but rarely) 
8ee*t>arents generous and wise enough to concede to children superior 
io them by nature. He yielded to every suggestion of Aline, which 
Jis^d^£Dfr its object the amelioration of Caribert^s afflicting malady. As 
M^t'ik his means went there was no comfort requisite for the maniac 
'-.'^''^ that. he did not amply provide; and, a still greater proof of his sub- 
'V; %|nission to Aline, he never opposed her attendance upon him. On 
. -^ v'.the contrary he frequently shared it with her. In these moments of 
• .extraordinary fellowship, both father and daughter had many serious 
*.. debates on the subject' dearest to both their hearts ; and the compact 
Usually entered into between them >%a8 — that her lather should never 
. injthe slightest degree attempt to dissuade her from the duty to which 

• * she had devoted herself, that he never should urge her to marry any 

• .man while Caribert lived; and she for her part pledged herself by 
' solemn promises equivalent to oaths, that even should he recover his 

reason, she would never, under any inducement or circumstance, be- 
' come his wife. 
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To ihi^ last condition in their agreement, pressed with all the force 
of ii prudent and fond parent's energy, her own good sense induced a 
prompt and unequivocal compliance. She saw clesTrly that even in a 
ftlate of perfect recovery, the shock received by his mind must always 
leave it debilitated, and that his impetuous feelings would be ever 
on the brink of a relapse ; and she shuddered at the idea of an union 
with one, who had in a crisis so terrible, been the cause, from whai- 
ever accident of feeling, of so horiid a death to his parent. 

Thus then the melancholy prespect before her was, in the event of 
Caribert's recovery, a life of mournful celibacy j in case of his pro- 
tracted in«;anity, a harassing and miserable attendance upon him. 
The lalter she fulfilled with a dreary gratification — the former prob- 
able sacrifice she looked forward to with ardent hope. His death, 
which could alone free her from all her engagements, never came in 
idea to her mind that her heart did not sink within her. But that 
possible event, to her so shocking, was to Moinard the strong hope 
that bore him up under all his sorrows. He calculated in the first 
instance on the violence of the attack carrying Caribert iairly off; 
and when he observed him to gain -strength, he hoped for a relapse. 
The visits he paid him were for the observation of his malady, rather 
than its alleviation; and while he indulged Aline in all her demands 
on account of her lost lover, it was to preserve appearances, and con- 
ceal from her his real wishes, which he well knew would be shock- 
ing in the extreme to her. Moinard*s heart was stern, and even hard. 
In all the relations of lite, except those in which he stood towards 
Aline. His only point of feeling was for her. He encouraged the 
permission freely given to Caribert to ramble about. He thought it ■ 
very likely that some event might cross him in his wanderings that 
would give a more violent turn to his subdued sensations — and he did 
not argue aflr>is?». 

. A chance view, one evening, of two of the hunters retfirning from 
4he chase, with the skin of a bear, the spoils of the day, suddetilj \ 
opened a new channel in the wayward feelings of the maniac. The *. 
whole memory of his former life seemed to burst at once through the * 
darkness of his mind. He started up, bounded forward, hsdiooed ** 
wildly, '* To the chase, lather ! come, come V* and from that mo- 
ment he was fully impressed with the notion that the ghost of his* 
hapless parent was continually following him with menacing attitade* 
and upbraiding looks ; and to fiy from these reproaches he hurried ' 
along, using such expressions as might prove his ardor in the pur- 
suit to which he fancied the spectre was urging him. ;"' 

This abrupt transition from a state ot languid apathy was, never- 
theless, unattended by any disposition to outrage. The only danger 
to be apprehended was that which might befal himself. His steps 
constantly pointed towards the Tourmalet, that near neighborhood 
of the fatal scene ; and it was feared that if ever he succeeded in 
reaching the horrid precipice alone, he might in a paroxysm of fren- 
zy hurl himself into the chasm. The cares of his guardians were 
tlierefore increased tenfold, and were not sparingly partaken by her 
who might be called without much exaggeration, an angel among 
them. 
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In one of the wonderfal varieties of his disorder, fome days afler 
this unfortunate change, he suddenly became better, and for a few 
hours seemed to have actually recovered his reason. The doctor 
accounted for this by various theories, too deep for the understanding 
of his hearers ; but the old women attributed it entirely to the influ- 
ence of a new moon. However the point might he, the momentary 
hope was soon disp«lled. The rational discourse held by the patient 
during his lucid interval, his ample recognition of the persons sur- 
rounding him, his feeling of the truth of nisown situation, all quick- 
ly vanished in the sudden relapse which took place almost immedi- 
ately. This effort at recovery seemed to plunge bis mind still deeper 
into the abyss, as each fresh struggle of a drowning man, by weak- 
ening his powers, but sinks hira in exhaustion. 

He no longer knew those who were near him. Even Aline had 
lost her hold upon his memory ; and events, as well as persons, 
seemed utterly efi^aced from it. He talked in wild and wandering 
strains of objects and of beings whom he had never seen, grew con- 
fused in all his conceptions of the things before him ; and seemed 
totally to forget all connection between the present and the past. 

He still rambled about, and was still attended by Aline. She now 
scarcely quitted the cottage of his mother, except to follow his steps ; 
or at night, when he was closely guarded by some one or other of 
his neighbors and former fellow hunters, who now forgot all their 
previous jealousies, and vied in their alacrity on this charitabte duty. 



CHAPTER IX 



Bet WEEK five and six weeks had thus rolled heavily over, each 
succeeding hour bearing some new load of care to those immediately 
concerned in the fate pf my unfortunate hero. The snows melted 
away on the mountain tops ; the ripening spring began to spread its 
green and flower bespringled carpet on the plaius ; the flocks ex- 
changed tho dreary imprisonment of their wintry sheds for the hig- 
land pasturage, where the odorous herbage wooed them by it^ fra- 
grance ; and the shepherds resumed their annual tenantry of the 
loose built hovels, through which the summer airs sported almost as 
unobstructedly as on the naked hills around them. But w^ile nature 
seemed revelling in enjoyment, the dark night of madness, and the 
sombre twilight of grief had set their seal upon the two minds the 
mo9 fitted of all within their circle, to indulge in the luxuriant charms 
of the opening year. 

There was one more too, who, though distant from the scene, was 
not out of the influence of these distresses. Claude, when he left 
his home, had made a parting request of his sisters, that they would 
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not attempt to follow his track, or ntrive to interrupt his purpose. To 
ensure their acquiescence, and to give him every fair chance of 
shaking off the memory of his afflictions, he made it a point that they 
were not to attempt any communication by letter, except in the case 
of some illness amongst them. He Aiithfully promised to lei them 
hear from him frequently ; and trusting the best for their health and 
happiness, (for he had no dread for the elastic mind of Jeanneton) he 
hoped that an utter absence from all his late associations would root 
them out effectually from his mind. 

As the weeks passed over his lone and melancholy career, he found 
that he was mistaken It was in vain that he sought relief in the 
various novelties on his way. He traced the winding course of the 
Garonne from the mountains to the plains : he walked^ the bamks of 
the canal ot Languedoc, wandered through the streets' of Toulouse, 
the first large town he had ever seen ; stood upon the shores of the 
'Mediterranean, marvelled at the sight of ships and bijlows, and gaz- 
ed astonished at the deep blue sky, reflected in the loveliest of mov- 
ing mirors. He saw wonders in the charms of nature, and miracles 
in the works oi art, but he had no true enjoyment or heartfelt sym- 
pathy in aught of these ; for the cold discourse of strangers checked 
every warm emotion, and threw him upon the memory of darker 
days, as the strand which flings back an abandoned bark upon the 
chill bosom of the waves that wrecked it. He wrote constantly to 
his sisters, but all at second hand. Claude, like his former associates, 
was no scholar, and in these cases he was forced to have recourse to 
those dexterous bunglers who abound in every town in France — 
those ^'public writers," who in their stunted little wooden hovels, 
melting in the summer heat, or suffocating by their winter's stove» 
ply so flourishing a trade at the cost of their illiterate brethren, and 
mar with their vile rhetoric, with "taffeta phrase and silken terms 
precise," the plain and honest expression of their unsophisticated em- 
ployers. The paper was always filled by the dictation of Claude, and 
sullied by the style of the amanuensis. Not a spot was left unoccu 
pied — the full heart seemed ever in want of space to deposite its over* 

flowings, but not one syllable was ever to be seen not one name 

recorded — not one sentiment expressed, of all that caused the heart's 
repletion. This forced reserve, this abstinence from what had been 
till now the vital nourishment of Claude's existence, was too unnatu- 
ral to be persevered in. He ever felt the gnawing desire to speak 
of Aline. He thought of her, of nothing but her, in despite of time, 
of distance, and novelties, and resolutions. He made a thousand 
efforts to deceive himself. He seriously strove to persuade himself 
that his anxiety to return home was all on his sister's account. He 
muttered to his conscience some warm expostulations about duty and 
affection, and the like -, but his conscience always retorted by the 
utterance of a simple name^ — that name whjich he adored as deeply 
and silently as the word which the devout Hebrew holds buried in 
his heart's recesses. 

He had done nothing yet towards the accomplishment of his jour- 
ney's ostensible purpose. In quitting the hills, he had insensibly 
taken a course loreign to his first design, and the more he saw of 
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civilization and society, the more he was convinced it was unfit for 
the adoption of a inountaineor. He resolred, tken, to take to the 
Pyrenees once more ; and felt his heart lighter, he knew not why, as 
he mounted their rugged sides, and inhaled the freshening breeze that^ 
seemed to welcome him. 

As he tracked his way towards home, he examined minutely every 
place that might be likely to suit his views : but a thousand frivolous 
objections were involuntarily starting up, when any thina struck him 
as peculiarly adapted to them. He seemed pla^ed>with a perver- 
sity of opposition to the very object he sought for. The fact was, 
his inclinations were not in tune with his projects, for while his eyes 
explored each new habitation, his head was fixed on the old one — 
and there never existed a speculation, planned by however wise a 
head, which might not be baffled by one feeling of the heart. In this 
case, at all events, Claude's plans went all for nothing : and he found 
himself, at length, after a journey of many a weary league, within a 
day's march of home ; without having taken one step towards the 
design which was to remove him from it for ever. 

The anxiety which had accompanied him on bis expedition, in- 
creased tenfold as the latter was about to terminate. As he ap- 
proached the sphere of his former acquaintance, he seemed to shrink 
into himself, a fear of meeting any one to whom he had been known 
before. He dreaded the announcement of that intelligence which 
alone" he expeeted, and felt that the voice which should first proclaim 
to him the marriage of Aline and Caribert would sound like a death 
knell in his ears. In avoidmg an encounter with the dreaded reality 
he kept, for his last day's march, high above the inhabited districts, 
and wandered in paths peopled only by the phantoms which his ap- 
prehensions conjured up. 

When he at length got within sight of his cottage, and gaaed with 
full eyes and a beating heart, far off beyond it, in the inToluntary 
but vain desire of catching a glimpse of another, concealed from him 
by the unequal soil, the sun was sinking in a sea of haze, made 
radiant by his parting beams. Claude's shadow as he stood on the 
edge of Mount Arbizon, stretched far down the mountain, an emblem 
of his vague and exaggerated alarms, and seemed like them to hurry 
with gigantic movements towards the spot that contained their un- 
conscious author. It was almost dark before he could summon re- 
solution sufficient to descend into the inhabited valley and approach 
his own (ioor ; and he did so with great precaution not to meet any 
one in his path. 

His gentle tap at the door was answered by a friendly " Come in," 
from the voice of Jeanneton. Fearlul of alarming her by an abrupt 
entrance, he hesitated a moment, when sh& added in a more pressing 
tone, " Come in, Simon, are you afraid ? " 

" I am not Simon, my dear Jeanneton, and only afraid of frighten- 
ing you," replied he, stepping into the kitchen, and meeting her as 
she advanced to epen the d0or for her expected visitant. 

*» Claude ! " cried she, throwing her arms round his neck; *' my 
dear, clear brother ! '* 

At this sound, Aimee, the youngest of the sisters, ran out from the 
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inner room, where she had been preparing for her early bed: and 
she joined her embraces and welcomes to those of Jeanneton. 

" But my dear Jeanneton," said Claude, after thoy liad all g;iven 
vent to their joy at this meeting, " you did not expect me. What 
Simon was it for whom you were running to open the door ? " 

" Oh ! nobody," replied she, blushing, " but Simon Guilloteaux 
of Bastau, who has stepped in now and then of an evening since you 
left us." 

« It seems tkat he's a welcome visitor, Jeanneton. 

" Not a, thousandth part as welcome as you, my dear brother/* re- 
turned she, again and again.embracing him» 

'^ But Catrine,*' asked Claude, " where is she ? '* 

** Gone to Sarancolin," replied Aimee ; " you know this is letter 
day at the post office, and as we had none from you the last two let- 
ter days,- we made sure of one this time." 

** Poor Catrine ! " exclaimed Claude, " she will be again disap- 
pointed." " Ah, but wh«n she comes back and finds you here, in- 
stead of a letter ! " said Aimee. 

" Why that will certainly be better,'* replied Claude. " You were 
waiting, up for Catrine, dear Jeanneton, '' added he. 

** For her ? " uttered Jeanneton, confusedly — " why — no — yes, — 
oh yes, I was expecting her.*' 

All remark from the t|uestioner was stopped by Aimee's crying out 
that she saw sister Catrine coming up the path close to the house^ — 
To surprise her the more, both the girls insisted on Claude's conceal- 
ing himself in the closet; and just as Jeanneton closed the door, she 
whispered in his ear,. " Bear Claude, you need not say any thing to 
Catrine about Simon Guilloteaux; 1*11 tell you all by and by ! " 

Poor Catrine, chagrined and fatigued, more by her disappointment 
than her journey, came in out uf heart, and out of temper. She sat 
down, exclaiming that she had no letter, andrthat she was sure Claude 
was dangerously ill or dead. The peevish way in which this was 
uttered, was not quite like the tone of conviction which announces 
our belief in a calamity ; and when she saw the little effect it pro- 
duced on her sisters, Catrine 's anger was more evident than her grief. 

" You are both very unfeeling," said she reproachfully. "I am 
astonished at you, Aimee ; as for Jeanneton, 1 dare say she forgets 
dear Claude, as easily as she has poor Caribert, since she has tauken 
up with that good-for-nothing fellow, Guilloteaux.*' 

At these words Jeanneton looked anxiously towards the closet 
door, fearful of Claude's overhearing the accusation of levity so 
fiercely pronounced against her. 

Catrine, in her sharp way, saw the glance, and the confusion of 
her sister, and bounced up briskly, exclaiming — •." 1*11 lay my new 
hood to an eagle's feather, you have got the fellow hid in the closet ! 
Let me in, Simon,'* cried she, pulling at the key. " Let me in, I 
say, or I'll break open the door. Let me in, let me in I*' 

Claude knowing her temper, flung thtf door open, an^ received her 
in his arms. Her heart, full as warm as her head was hot, bounded 
with astonished delight. She embraced her brother, then Jeanneton 
and Aimee^ then Cliiude once more ; and laughed and cried alterna- 
tely for several minutes. 
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This whole scene was the greatest possible relief to poor Claude. 
An immense weight seemed removed from his breast. He felt the 
atiBoephere of home penetrate to his heart; he wiped his full eyes 
without restraint ; and sighed out manfully without fear of bciuff 
sneered at. He sat down with all the sisters hanging about him, and 
for the first few minutes was not quite sure whether ne was happy or 
miserable. But he soon sank into the old train of thought, and be- 
gan beating about the bush to come at the news, without ventur- 
ing to ask a plain question, or mention any name directly. He 
was in momentary expectation of Aline's being pronounced ; and 
was marvelling much, what could have made Catrine in her re- 
proach to Jeanneton prefer the epithet "poor" to the name of the de- 
tested Caribert — that double-faced epithet, which, in its actual pal- 
pable sense, is nine times out of ten a title of contempt ; but in 
its figurative meaning always a type of compassion. Its application 
in the present case could be only in the latter way ; and it was a 
fiddle not to be read by Claude's unassisted conjectures. While 
he was puzzling himself how to come at its meaning, the explana- 
tion burst upon him, in a manner at once shocking, and almost in- 
credible to him. 

"Dearest Claude,'* said Catiine, " you are thcnindocd returned to 
stay with us for ever ?** 
" With you for ever, dear Catrine, but not here." 
"Surely you do not persist in abandoning our old house?" said 
Ainiee. 
** I do indeed, Mster," sighed Claude. • 

" No, no," cried Catrine, in a gayer tone : " when you know eve- 
rything you will not say so.'* 

**Know everything — what can you mean .'" asked Claude, rising, 
end his htart jumping, as he thought, to his thioat. 

" Tell us first all you have heard of us and your old friends, since 
you left hon»e,'* said Catrine. 
Heard ! — Nothing — not one word, good or bad." 
" What ! not heaid that Caribert'*— she was here interrupted by a 
piercing scream trbm Jeanneton, who had been nearest the doo^, and 
Was looking half at her brother, and half out into the twilight. She 
threw herself upon hi3 breast, crying "Save me, Claude!** — and 
while she entwined one arm round his neck, she made a violent 
effort to shut the door with the other. Claude still supporting her, 
tore it back upon its hinges, in the Tiatuial impulse that prompted 
him to face the danger, whatever it might be. 

Straight before him, not ten paces distant, vacantly gazing at the 
croup within the cottage, with hollow eyes and listless smiles, stood 
Caribert. His attitude and face were speaking evidences of a host 
of sufferings. The languid inertness of bis form, and the marble 
coldness of his looks, struck Claude as perfectly shocking. Ai the 
first glance his heart's blood niounted high. When he gazed a mo- 
ment it seemed to curdle in Vis veins. 

The hurried confusion and almost unintelligible explanations 
which burst from the three sisters together, left Claude bewildered 
and amazed. He could not comprehend the mystery ; and seemed 
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to have lost the sense of hearing. The figure before him moved 
away, and was followed at a short interval by another, which appear- 
ed, to him the conjuration of magical deception. It was^that of Aline, 
wrapped in her hood, kindly waving her hand, and sadly smiling, 
as she half distinguished the cottage inhabitants throu^ the twilight. 
Claude doubted the reality of every thing around him and sat down 
in a chair to recover his scattered thoughts. 

All his efforts to comprehend his sisters Were exerted to meet their 
-endeavors to explain, and he soon began really to understand the 
main features of their harrowing story. He had no time fur reflec- 
tion, and seemed Capable at the moment of but one strong sensation— 
that of overwhelming horror at Caribert's loss of reason. *When he 
rightly understood the purpose of Aline's dontinued devotion to the 
duty she had undertaken, he swore that he too would devote himself 
to the sacred charge, and full of the enthusiasm excited by such a 
cause, he flew from the cottage and followed the steps of Aline. — 
Her astonishment at seeing him by her side, may perhaps be imagin- 
ed. She had taken him, in her imperfect passing glance, for the 
new lover who had succeeded the unfortunate Caribert ,in Jean- 
neton's favor. She received him witn all tjjie warmth of friendship 
founded on esteem ; his appearance was a solace unh6ped for and 
powerful ; and as they slowly tracked together the homeward steps 
of the maniac, she related the details of what had passed ; and he 
drew, from the affliction they created, full stores of hope that he was 
afraid to acknowledge to himself, much less breathe^ to her. 

From that night till the one on which I met them, these admi- 
rable associates pursued the task they had voluntarily undertaken. 
In all the changes of their hapless patient (and he had had many, 
from sullen apathy to dangerous excess) they watched and followed 
him with unabating care. He had during this time one other short 
gleam of reason. It was but flitting, and seemed to leave him but 
more confirmedly lost ; and the increasing violence which succeeded 
his relapse had only subsided, a few days ^fore, into that treacherous 
calm, so like recovery as to deceive the sagacity of the doctors, and 
the hopes — shall I still call them so ? Yes ! the hopes of Aline and 
the expectations of Claude. 

During all this time, Claude never ventured to speak of love.— 
There was no convention between him and Aline to lead to this for- 
bearance. The subject of his passion was never mentioned. He 
tacitly loved on, but when he was with her it seemed to him as if it 
was not love that led him to her presence. He fancied that he look- 
ed on her as something beyond his reach ^ and that the solemn ser- 
vice which they performed together, opposed a kind of religious bar 
to the indulgence of such notions. It was when he was away from 
her that he knew himself rightly ,%and found that mixed with all the 
pmity of his attentions to Caribert, was the passionate attachment — 
that rock on which their friendship and their happine<«s had split. 

Of the results to be expected, Claud^had but vague and most un- 
fixed notions. He was so much afraid of the subject, that he never 
essayed to put his feelings or his thoughts in train, but went on, 
thankful for the blessing of being near Aline, and shuddering at 
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^luc^ new turn of Caribert^s disorder, whether it indicated a chance 
^ his recovery or the probability of his death. 

M^inard, with his eye steadily fixed on the main point of his de- 
fies, the marriage of Aline with Claude, gave every possible chance 
to the latter for establishing himself in her affection as firmly as he 
"Was fixe^ in her regard ', and scrupulously acceded to every wish of 
his dangiiter connected with her attendance on Caribert. He mean- 
while prayed fervently to all the saints within the limited scope of 
his religious knowledge, for the death of the maniac, which alone 
^Qld lead to the chance of his object being accomplished. 

Jeas^eton continued very mertrily her flirtation with Simon : 
^ught him an excellent substitute for Caribert ; and gave but little 
attention to the more serious proceedings of her neighbors. 

Having thus brought matters down to the state in which I first 
introduced this ritory to ay readeis, I shall now give up my charac- 
ter as a secondi-hand relater of other people's narrative,- and resume, 
11 a new chapter, the account of what came fairly under my own 
^^MenratioiL 



CHAPTER X, 



As Moinard, Claude, Ranker, and myself arrived at the foot of the 
mountain, on the summit of which, it will be recollected, we were 
stationed at the close of Chapter IV. the fall beauty of a splendid 
summer morning was displayed before us. The mists had all left 
the plains and settled high on the mountain tops, except here and 
there a gauze-like remnant skimming transparently across their sides, 
like a solitary ffhost that had outstaM the hour €f its earthly visiting. 
The clouds which we now left high above us, opened in many places 
a downward passage, for the sunbeams, which spread far and wide 
across the country, lit up by the snow-covered peaks with increased 
brightness, threw gayer tints upon the dark green of the pine-forests, 
and flung their broad and golden streaks u)>on the embrowned herb- 
age of the soil. 

We traversed the plain in the direction of the Pic du Midi, which 
elevated its proud head in isolated majesty, and stood out far in front 
of the interminable chain ot hills, as a giant-commander before the 
line of his wide-stretched legions. We began the ascent on the 
eastern side, keeping in the direction of Lake Escoubous to the lefl, 
and intending, if we should^ot succeed in discovering Caribert 
about its borders, to mount ifltards the precipice, and cut into the 
path that terminates the road nrom Grippe. 

Just as we began to wind up the hill, a herd of about a couple of 
dozen izards swept abruptly round its southern elbow, and rushed at 
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the top of their speed down towards the plain. Their beauty of form 
and color might be given by a skilful painter^ but what pencil could 
convey a notion of their inimitable grace, their agility and speed, as 
they darted along the levels, sprang across the huffe masses of gran- 
ite and cleared at a bound the rivulets which flowei across their 
way! Moinard and Claude added to their alarm by loud shouts, 
which echoed in a hundred reverberations from the hills, and threw 
into equal confusion the numerous eagles which hovered slowly 
about the summits, as if to guard the desolotion below. 

A few paces more ^ave us an extended view towards the sooth, 
of several leagues of the valleys between us and the principal chain 
of hills. The plains were for the most part bleak and barren, but 
were dotted by occasional scraps of wood and bramble. In one of 
these an izard hunter was ranging with his two dogs. He carried a 
staff in his hands, by the assistance of which he sprang across every 
obstruction. He was bare-headed ; his gun was slung at his back ; 
his jacket open; sandals on his feet, and a buglehern hanging at 
one side. When the dogs took too wide a range he recalled them 
by winding his horn, and they (much no doubt to the annoyance of 
Ranger's well-formed habits) answered by yells, almost as much in 
tune as the mountain echoes which gave back the bugle's sounds. 
While 1 observed the picturesque scenery thus presented to me, an 
unlucky izard started from his bed among the shrubs, the dogs pur- 
sued, the hunter levelled his gun — ^but as 1 have already thrown the 
whole scene into some twenty or thirty lines of des cription, I may 
as we 11' transcribe them here to fill up a page or so — 

THE IZARD HUNTER. 

Li^ht o'er the lea the hunter bounds 

With buoyant heart and brow unclouded — 

Shrill answer to his bugle's sounds 

The hill, with its peak in thick mists shrouded. 

And the baying of the hounds. 

He quickly clears the deep ravine. 

Treads with firm foot the blue-flowered heath ; 

But leaps those spots of treacherous green 

Which hide the shaking moss beneath, 

Like life's allurements veiling death. 

Borne on his sharp-piked staff he springs, 

While the dogs thro' the brambly scrubwood noshing. 

Fleetly lap the rock stream gushing : 

And easer snuff the quarry's trace, 

And velp the music of the chase — 

And keenly search as their master sings, 

And his lowland cares to the rough breeze flings. 

Th? game is up^ and away he goes ! 

'J*he izard springs from his leafy lair — 

Cleaves, with a panting plunge, the air— , 

A moment breathes, and bacMord throws 

One glance at the yelling fo^lV ' 

Au eagle from her crag-formed nest, 

Spies the brief chase, and onward soaring. 

Flaps her way o'er the mountain's breast. 

And fancies Food for the hungry nest. 
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She marks from her height the fusirs flash, 
The dcath-!!truck izard tumbles down, 
And bi'>0(i-dfop8 blush on the rock-weeds brown. 
Straightway she stoops with rapid dash — 
But the hunter's stern fixed glance fearin;.^, 
In gloomy grandeur upwards steering, 
Sweeps slowly through heaven's solitude, 
To hover again o'er her screaming brood. 

"Ah! there goes Louis Li^tier !" — exclaimed Claude, as we firii 
ffota Tiew of the hunter. .** Woe betide ths animal at which he 
^Tels his rifle !" *' I know it," added he, as the izard fell mortally 
bounded, ^* be never missed his mark." 
"He must be a sure shot to hit an izard at fiili speed," said I. 
" Aye, that he is ; and the flash of his gun is not a surer forerun- 
^r of death, than he is of the hunters. We shall have the whole 
tK>dy of them presently. Louis always goes out scout, to mark the 
|)rey and pick down the straglers from the izard herds. He is a keen 
sportsman and found of venison. Hark ! I hear the cry of the Bat- 
4eu. Come on quickly. Sir, — we shall see them down in the wood 
irom yonder point." 

I pressed forward accompanied by Moinard, who though no sports- 
man by profession, had sometimes followed the chase, and seemed in 
the animation of the present scene to have forgotten entirely the busi- 
ness that brought him with us across the hills. When we reached the 
spot mentioned by Claude, a new gorge was opened to us, stretching 
to the right, thickly covered with wood, rising to the westward, a 
gently-sloping mountain, and bounded on the east by the -friffhtful 
wall of that precipice, many hundred feet high, down which old 
Larcole had been plunged. When I looked upwards and marked 
the edge over which I had hung the morning before, and then cast 
my eyes down into the rocky bottom, where the old l^unter had lain 
dead with his fierce aiid shaggy foe, I forgot for an instant, in the , 
shock caused by the .view, the more immediate objects of my curios- 
ity. 

My attention was however quickly recalled, by the loud shouts 
which issued from the wood below, the blowing of horns, the barking 
of dogs, and the report of musket shots. From the smoke which rose 
up through the pine trees, afler each discharge, I could ascertain 
that the party which was scouring the wood advanced in a tolerably 
regular line, and in the direction of the spot on which we stood. — 
Moinard threw himself carelessly down and gazed upon the scene. 
Kanger bounded, wagged his tail and addressed many supplicating 
looks to me, enquiring the meaning of this barbarous proceeding. — 
Claude loosened his gun from its sling, grasped it in his hands, and 
looked with a piercing glance, as if watching for his prey. I drew out 
the charges of shot with which I had loade^d on starting from Moin- 
ard's house, and threw a b^^mto each barrel, with somewhat of the 
compunctious visitings wh^Ht alWays felt, in putting my trusty and 
well-beloved Joe MantolT'to^Kh unfair and unworthy trials. But in 
traversing the mountains, my principal game was to be brought down 
with ball ; — and the confession of my remorse is, afler all, only com- 
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prebensible to my English brother sportsmen, who will, 1 trust, ptr* 
don the offence against home practices. 

The rapid advance of the hunters was made evident by those tele^ 
graphic announcements sent up through the trees — ^noisy reports 
ending in smoke, and to which I have since known many parallels 
in news from very nearly the same neighborhood. In a few minutes 
three or four hares bounded out of the wo?d and fled across the 
plains in defiance of the pursuit of the izard hunters' dogs. Present- 
ly two bears emerged from their concealment, and ^ere soon follow- 
ed by a third with a wolf who sought like them a refuge ^m thar 
approaching foes. All these fugritive savages made, by a common in 
stinct, towards a rocky hollow about three hundred yards in front of 
the wood, and close to the foot of the mountain towards which we 
were gradually inclining. 

Lizier, who recognized Claude, hallooed out to us to descend still 
faster, to hem in the enemy and prevent the possibility of his escape. 
The wolf trotted on briskly from the wood, and soon creuebed down 
in the concealment of the brambles and high fern that grew among^ 
the rocks. The bears advanced to the hollow with ferocious growf^ 
ings and steady gravity of pace, that marked them insensible, or in^ 
different to danger. 

The dogs and hunters now began to appear. The former to the 
amount of about twenty, showed their good training by stopping on 
the verge of the wood. They all lay down or stood still, and many 
of them rolled in the heath, refreshing themselves after their fstrgoey 
and gaining fresh vigor for the coming contest. 

The hunters ail paused as they came out, and seemed to pay im- 
plicit obedience to the movements of ayoqng man who soon appeared 
about the centre of the line, and who was distinguished from his 
comrades by a red scarf tied across his shoulder, and a small fiag of 
the same color, which he waved in various motions suited to the 
commands he meant to convey. 

**Ha! ha!" said Claude, I see they have chosen Simen Gonillo- 
teaux captain of the day. I hope he may have good sport.^' 

"I trust he may," replied I, "for your sister's sake. There is 
some profit in being leader of a successiul party, isn't there ?" 

" Why, yes. Sir ; there's a whole skin to himseli, if they kill an 
odd number of bears, and a petU ecu for every wolf, besides his share 
of the profits coming from the commune." 

** Oh, then we must do our best to help the cause — ^it will all be for 
^ JeanuetonV benefit you know." 

" Not a bit of It, Sir, — Simon is too much of a rake not to spend 
every franc he gains in one foolish way or other ;, — but he's a good 
hearted lad for all that, and marriage will settle them both one day,, 
fer she's to the full as unsteady as he."' 

The hunters had now faik>ly emerged from the wood. I counted 
them, fourteen; and there was ^mji^pg irregularly martial and 
fiercely picturesque in their whole aj^vai^ and manner. They 
looked, every one, as if they bad beet^9r0tfHni to have been soldiers. 
There was an air of rude uniformity in their leathern doublets, that 
gave a notion of discipline, and something extremely inspiring iv 
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their ardent gestures and bold attitudes. About half a dozen carried 
fusils ; the rest were armed with short spikes, and the accessories 
formerly mentioned in my description of the accoutrements of the 
unfortunate Larcole, and his still more ill-fated son. 

Lizier and Claude soon informed the party of the food sport they 
had driven before them. They seemed all highly exhilerated by the 
intelligence, and quickly prepared for the attack. The Captain di- 
vided his party, moving towards the left with six, and ordering the 
iOther^ to advance straight forward, that they might commence the 
onset at two sides of the hollow ; Claude, Lfzier, and myself, being 
akeady on the rising ground opposite the wood, up which they did 
net think of the proy attempting to escape ; while an opening was 
clearly left to the southward to facilitate their flight, and leave a 
spac« for the gunsmen to fire without danger to the party. 

The dogs stooped down and crept onwards, as their masters silent- 
ly advanced ; and when the approaching footsteps sounded within 
hearing of the wolf, I saw the ruffian throw his ears back, lay his head 
close to the earth, and show all the cunning air and posture of a fox, 
but none of the ferocity of his kind. The bears huddled together in- 
to the centre of the hollow ; and there was something extremely lu- 
dicrous in the air of profound consultation of this heavy-headed jun- 
ta, and the associations it brought to my mind, of ministers, mon 
archs, and the Lord knows what. 

Arrived at the edges of the hollow, the huntsmen set up a loud 
cry to rouse the bears \nto fury, and force them to quit their vantage 
ground among the broken rocks and shrubs. The bears growled, and 
roamed, and moved round briskly in evident irritation, but they did 
not stir from their position. The wolf rose up, and, as he made him- 
self seen, was assailed by fierce shouts. Three of the dogs were let 
loose upon him, and he immediately advanced towards the open space. 
He looked round about him at the levelled guns and determined looks 
of his adversaries ; and then, whether from chance or calculation I do 
not pretend to decide, he made a sudden rush to the leftward, boun- 
ded from the hollow, sprung up the hill, and took full speed towards 
us. Two ineffectual shots were fired at him from the opposite side, 
and the bullets whizzed close to us. No more could be fired from that 
quarter without exposing us to great risk, and a waving downward of 
ike Captain's flag prohibited the attempt. . 

*' Now, Lizier, now ! give it to him, give it to him !*' was the cry 
from every voice. Lizier, who stood about one hundred yards be- 
low us, obeyed the call,, took a steady aim, fired, and missed him. 
Claude, burning with anxiety to outdo this celebrated marksman, 
levelled his gun, and struck a hundred fragments from a block of 
granite, over which the fugitive made a bound at the instant he 
pulled the trigger. It remained for me to try my hand, and I cer- 
tainly had fair play. Both Lizier and Claude had fired at the run- 
away obliquely ; but when I^ve|pd him he was ^.ashing straight up 
the hill before me. I fai^^^M had, as well as my own reputation, 
the honor of Old Engld^HRRoe Manton on the tip of my finger. 
I let Lupus get off to abdR sixty paces, When I fired. The ground 
was ploughed up right under his belly — he galloped on unhurt, but 
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his fate was not to be*eluded. He had not gone ten yards farthe 
when I pulled the second trigger. The ball bit him right along the 
back, shattered the spine, and went cleajr through his neck. He tnm- ^ 
bled over five or six times, and lay stretched dead upon the hill. 

A shout of joy was his requium from the whole party, with on^^ 
exception. That was L»izier, who looked sullenly on, and bamniere(^== 
his flint with an air of utter vexation. As I reloaded, Ranger looke<^= 
up for permission to go fisrward to examine the defunct. I gave him 
a consenting nod, and he cantered^off, but returned with his tail be^ 
tween his legs, alter a single glance, frightened at the grim look oi 
the dead enemy. Simon Guilloteaux jumped with joy, threw up 
his straw hat into the air and vociferated many compliments to me '^ 
and my Joe Man ton. 

I remarked to Claude that his friend Lizier did not eeem to partake "^ 
in Simon's pleasure. 

"I don't wonder at that, sir," said he; "his black spiteful heart - 
is sore wounded : it was he who denounced Caribert as his father's -> 
murderer.** 

My disquiet at the sight of the fellow, when 1 heard this, took 
away for a moment my enjoyment in tlie attack on the bearB, which 
immediately followed my feat of skill. But the vigor of the combat 
quickly absorbed my attention. Men and dogs advanced with equal 
courage, and their superiority soon decided the affair. The bears 
were all killed afler a hard struggle ; and with only the loss of two 
dQgs, who fell in the first onset, and a few slight scratches and brui- 
ses, distributed in fair proportions between the captain and four of his 
most ardent associates. 

The work of slaughter lasted but a short time ; and when the last 
of the bears was despatched, a loud concert of triumph bust forth in 
shouts, blowing of horns, firing of guns and barking of dogs. The 
hunters began to drag the carcasses up into the plain ; the wolf was 
brought down and thrown beside his companions in death ; and each 
combatant began to examine the various wounds of the victims, re- 
cogcognizing those he had himself inflicted ; the whole party chat- 
ting over the rapid events of the battle. 

There was certainly somewhat, beyond any thing I bad imagined 
or can describe, of savage interest m the scene. 1 felt a momentary 
repugnance to the very thought of fox or hare-huntinff,'and made 
an iYiward vow against the tamer sports of the field, which I have 
kept, just in the manner of a poet who forswears publishing, or a 
coquette who renounces flirtation after the first disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



t perceived, in the mean time, that Claude's obseryation had watl" 
^ered from what was'passing before U8, in search of an object not 
Evident to his eyes, but occupying alibis mind. He looked out anz- 
"Sonsly towards the lake ; and afler exchanging some rude civilities 
>ith the hunters, and making some inquiries concerning Caribert, of 
whom they all declared they had seen nothing, he and I proceedefi 
in that direction ; Moinard taking the way back to Mount Arbizon, 
to loc^k afler his flock and its shepherd. 

Before we had advanced twenty paces in our several routes, Claude 
■topped short, called out suddenly, "There he goes, by Heaven," or 
father an oath equivalent to that — and darted at full speed towards a 
comer of the wood through which the hunters had driven their prey. 
Moinard heard the exclamation, and turned round ; the hunters saw 
Claude's rapid movement, and looked out anxiously ; and I with emo- 
tions not easy to depict, stained my sight to catch a view of the un- 
fortunate maniac, whose fate had so highly excited my curiosity and 
interest. 

I gaared'some time in vain, and had I not depended much on the 
accuracy of Claude's keen and accustomed eye 1 should have sup- 

r>sed him to have been mistaken. He continued his rapid pace ; and 
at length observed a nian rise from among the underwood wbicH 
was intermixed with a group of low fir trees ; and from his tottering 
gait as he advanced towards the hunters, I concluded (and my sup- 
positions were afterwards confirmed) that he had fallen down from 
weakness at the moment he was observed by Claude. 

This was indeed Caribert. I must not atrempt to analyze my own 
sensations as I gazed on the deplorable figure he presented. The 
•cene around me, the preaipice, and the slaughtered bears weltering 
in their blood, were combinations well suited to such an apparition. 
But his appearance, lank and haggard, his beard apparetitlV the 
growth of several weeks, his dark hair matted trith weeds and damp- 
ed by the dew, his vestments torn aeainst the branchen and roots 
through which he had all night waiKtered ; his worn-out me in and 
firame exhausted — iall this was unexpected and altogether shocking. 
I could not help figuring to myiielf, befdre I saw him, a robust and 
active youiig inadman, of terrible aspect iind ferocious purpose. The 
first impression thb.de by his appearnce was that of ehfeebled age^ 
unqualified to sustain a struggle with a child. It was a subject over 
which a mdralist or a hero loaMrht have equally wept Mrithdiut reprdach. 
There was not one of theJj^Kers wh6 did not show stkch symptomis 
of compassion as theit iMPrn&tures admitted ; aiid eVen Moniard, 
who stood beside me, t^ds touched by the woful pictttire bb which We 
gized. 
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Claude was toon joined by two or three of the hunters, and as ^Mf 
advanced together towards Calibert, I observed Aline fellowinj on 
foot the steps of the wanderer, until she saw the group that apprwcb- 
•d to meet him ; when she stopped and turned into the wood,as if abash^ 
ed by the presence of such a company. I pointed her out to her Citkef i 
who immediately descended towards her, and passing by the skirt o' 
the hollow near which the hunters were scattered, soon made hin^' 
self observed by her, and soon received her morning embrace. ^ 
could not rest alone, a distant spectator of the scene, but descended 
the level ground, along which Caribert was slowly moving. 

As Claude and the others got near him, he spoke, but I could onJ^ 
distinguish 'the sound ol his hoarse and hollow voice : the words we^ 
inarticulate. The group soon surrounded him, and it was not Ion. 
before I joined them. I made my way close up to him, and strove 
catch his incoherent and scarcely audible discourse. Nothing c 
he more discursive or unconnected than what he said. He had evi 
dently lost all remembrance of the faces about him ; and though' 
rambling thoughts were full of fancies connected with his forme: 
companions, he scarcely in one instance ap|4ied them rightly. Th^^ 
only one indeed which bore any direct meaning, even in a supersti-^ 
tious sense, was when addressing Louis Llzier; starting off firom^ 
some rhapsody which no one comprehended, his mind seemed to catch ^ 
a sudden glimpse oi the past, and he turned with great vivacity to 
Lizier, who leaned upon his fusil close by, and regarded him with a 
lowering gaze. 

" You know it, don't you ?" said be, briskly seTzing Lizier by the 
the aim, "You saw it ? You watched them while they fell, and 
heard the crash down through the trees and rocks, and listened to 
their groans I It will be said I pushed them over, but you will hurl 
perdition on the heads of these false villains — I depend on you." 

The fierce energy with which this was uttered, the conscience- 
struck expression of Lizier's countenance, and the astonished looks 
of the surrounding men, were most striking. The listeners seemed 
to consider the random words of the maniac as the utterance of an 
oracle, and there was something awful attached to their coincidence 
with fact, from the superstition that believes a madman's recognition 
of one who has injured him to be a sure announcement of a violent 
death to such a person. 

It was clear to me that Caribert did not recognize the culprit whom 
he thus addressed. But neither Lizier nor his comrades were of iny 
opinion, and the awe with which they all seemed impressed^ was a 
fine lesson of human weakness, and not a slight proof of the value of 
superstition for the government of that class over which it is the 
best, because the most natural instrument. I deliberately say this at 
the risk of drawing down the censures of all the Theophilanthropists 
upon me. 

The blood w^ich covered some of the hunters now caught the ob- 
servation of Caribert. The lassitude a^hfcitigue by which he at first 
appeared bowed down, gave way all at^d^ to a sudden burst of ani- 
mation. He snatched a spear from the hand of one of the men 'next 
to him, and brandishing it over his head, he shouted hoarsel/, **To 
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^ chase, to the chase !'* His emaciated limbs shook with nenroos 
Citation, and he hurried ou through the files formed by the hunten, 
^0 fell back as he advanced, and offered no obstacle to his progress. 
As he rushed on, shouting and waving the spear, his eye fixed on one 
of the slaughtered bears — he paused an instant, and then with a furi- 
ous expression of countenance, and a violent effort at utterance 
^hich his hoarseness rendered vain, he flung himself on the body of 
tlie dead animal. He took it up in his arma with a strength that ap- 

l>eared gigantic—and dashing it then furiously against the ground, 

«ie seemed at once to lose all power, and fell down upon it, exhausted 

^Jid apparently lifeless. 

He was completelv besmeared with the blood, and was altogether 
^e most appalling object I had ever beheld. |j[^ was raised up quite 
"unresistingly by his friends. Aline and MoiAard approached, and 
she gave directions concerning him, which were promptly obeyed. 
A rude litter of pine branches covered with heath was quickly con- 
structed, and the poor wretch laid upon it and borne on the shoulderB 
of four of his companions. Three othera walked beside it, with 
Claude, Aline and myself; and while she held one of his hands, and 
kept steady her hood which she threw over him, we occasionally re- 
lieved each other in the task of carrying him. Guilloteaux, with 
the remainder of the hunters, staid behind to secure the spoils ; Moi- 
nard finally set out for his destination, and Lizier was observed to 
steal silently off with his dog into the wood. 

As we advanced in the direction of Madame Larcole's cottage, our 
unfortunate burthen raved wildly, but with great exhaustion, and 
evidently with a pleased impression on his mind. We could collect 
from his scattered phrases that he fancied he had killed the bear, and 
that it was the identical one which had destroyed his father. This 
idea of having revenged his parent's death, and redeemed his own 
character, seemed to effect him powerfully, yet mildly. The easy 
exercise of the litter harmonized with the subdued tone of his feel- 
ings, and thie languor of his frame ; and he soon dropped into a slum- 
ber which continued till we reached his house. 

During our march Aline told us of her disooverinff him after day- 
break, lying almost fainting in the wood near whicn I had first ob- 
served him. She had revived him with the simple remedy of some 
snow froth one of those heaps which lie in the crevices of the hills, 

, and which melting away little by little as the season advances, ap- 
pear from a distance like straggling lambs that repose in the shelter- 
ed nooks of their wild pasture-grounds. He did not rcKsoUect her, 
but received her assistance calmly ; and as soon as he recovered him- 
self proceeded without any apparent object, vrandeting about, until 
he heard the shots fired by the hunters, and their shouts as they ad- 
vanced. At these signals his nerves seemed new braced, and his 
mind inflamed afVesh. He pushed forward with increased energy, 
following the well-remembered sounds of the chase ; and at length 
entangling himself at eacl^lep of his hurried progress, he fbll re- 
peatedly, until with strengflFalmost entirely exhausted, be reached 
the spot where Claude's quick glance perceived him. Aline was left 
behind in her pursuit. The intricacy of the wood had obliged her 
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\p abandon her pony in theplac6 where she first fell in withCaribert; 
and from fatigue and agitation, she appeared very nearly as much in 
want of support as the helpless object of her care. 

When, idler a long and painful walk across the hills, we reacl^ 
the term of our expedition, we were met by the poor mother. Sbt 
told us, weeping, that she had been obliged to return from her^tp 
tempt at pursuit, the evening before, almost immediately after Cari« 
bert had left the house ; for having lost sight of him it was in vain 
to continue it ; and that the young man who followed him, when 
Claude went across to Moinard's, had been equally unable to keep 
sight of him after nigl^tfall. He had relinquished the .atteinpt after 
some hours' efforts, an^ had, as soon as the morning dawned, return- 
ed to inform her : upd then gone in search of Claude, in order to 
join him in a new attempt. 

The poor old woman wept bitterly as she gazed on her son. She 
had, at first sight of his motionless form extended on the rude resem- 
blance of a bier, believed him to be dead. Her expressions of sor- 
row, even on being assured of his existence, were heart-rending. 
8he accused herself with unsparing invective as the ' cause of this 
desperate relapse, in net having better guarded him, and prayed a 
hundred times that death might snatch her from the observation pf 
his misery and suffering. Yet he did not then appear to suffer much. 
He was quietly laid on his bed, and seemed insensible to pain. His 
fever was, notwithstanding, most violent ; his skin was burning hot, 
and his lips and mouth parched up. A couple of old neighbors soon 
joined the mother in the care of the patient.; the doctor was sent 
for to the town six miles distant ; and every measure in the mean 
time taken to give such relief as the innocent herbal preparations 
of nature's pharmacopeia afforded. 

He talked ircessantly, always in the same strain of satisfaction at 
having revenged his father's death ; and the old women, one and all, 
pronounced that the happy turn of feeling caused by this belief, 
must operate wonders for his cure. I was standing close hy his bed 
when the ancient triumvirate pronounced their joint 6pinion; Claude 
and Aline were near me, and I watched them well. He colored red, 
and then turned pale, laid hold of a chair that was beside him, cast his 
eyes down, and appeared to shrink from the observation which he 
looked conscious of having attracted. Whether 'he was shocked at 
the discovery he made of his own thoughts, or whether these were, 
or were not, of a nature so to affect him, it would be hard to say; 
but I fancied I read the proofs of a first sensation of astonished dis- 
appointment, in the sentence of recovery pronounced on Caribert, 
and an afler-feeling of remorse at the self-acknowledgment of such 
a sensation. 

A thousand pages of explanation could not describe the appear- 
ance of Aline. There never was a more pure display of virtue and 
benevolence. There was an utter absence of every sign by which 
selfishness betrayfi.itself ; unless, indes^selfishness may exist in the 
sublime devotion by which one min^Rentihes itself with another, 
imd makes the joys and sorrows of a beloved object its own. 

The remaiadei: of the party who watched round Caribert's bed. 
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i^eived with a profoand expression of pleasure the sybil-like an- 

^louncemeiit of his progressive recovery ; I know not exactly what 

iBy own sensations were ; but so deeply interested was I in what I 

<k>iuidered the real welfare of Aline, so highly did I regard Claude 

S8 connected with it, so little had 1 personally seen of Caribert, and 

consequently so faint was my attachment to him in comparison with 

the others, that I am afraid I did not fully sympathise in the warm 

hopes and happiness by which I was surrounded. I had looked upon 

him from the first moment as lost to the world. He seemed to bear 

the stamp of death on his debilitated frame ; and I thought I saw a 

sepulchral glassiness in his eye, which shone like the cold reflectioa 

of a mirror lighted by a midnight lamp. 

We persuaded Aline to take possession of Madame Larcole's bed, 
and get a few hours repose ; and I with the rest of the party retired 
from the house to share, in front of it, such refreshment as our flasks 
and havresacks affoarded. That business settled, Claude turned his 
steps towards home, and proposed to me to accompany him. I was 
glad of the opportunity to see his sisters, and still more so to have 
some, conversation with him alone on the subject of Caribert's expec- 
ted recovery. 

I began this latter topic by expressing my doubts of it. Claude 
shook his head with an involuntary expression which seemed to say, 
* It is too true." He did not quite utter the words, but from his re- 
ply it was easy to see how perfectly the natural desire of his own 
happiness had got the mastery over romantic feelings for the unfor- 
tunate sufferer who had so deeply injured it. He said it was a shock- 
ing thing to wish for the death of any one ; that Aline's well-being 
'was every thmg to him, that he was willing to make any sacrifice of 
liis own hopes to ensure her peace of mind: but 1 saw through all 
this that poor Claude, perhaps, without knowing it, was any thing 
but cordially gratified by the prospect of Caribert's recovery. See- 
ing this, and my opinion (whatever my wishes might be) strongly in- 
clining to a belief that he lay on his death-bed, I told Claude that 
I thought there was but little chance for him. He again shook his 
head, "God knows, Sir" said he "it will be all for the best, happen 
what will ; but if Mariette, the fat old woman in the hood and blue 
boddice pronounces for his recovery, it is as sure as the day that 
shines on us." ^ ^ 

**She certainly said so," replied I, "and repeated it a moment be- 
fore we left the house. You have an opinion of her skill.?'* 

"She is the wonder of the whole country. Sir. She never went 
wrong either as midwife or physician; and has more knowledge in 
her little finger, than Doctor Bourmont in his big head. But who 
have we here .? added my companion, looking down a little ravine on 
my lefl hand. I looked in the same direction, and perceive, to my 
utter surprise, my dandy countryman, (whom I had supposed snugly 
snoring in Aline's bed,) toiling up the rugged bank of the ravine, 
and piloted by no other guid^jj^an my last night's friend, the goat- 
herd, who had much the appearance of one recovering from a de* 
bauch, without the assistance of hock and soda water. His protege, 
the dandy, looked all on fire. His face was red as his head; his eyes 
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were blood-shot; I am sore that cooldhis feelings have been subjetf' 
ted to visual examination, they would have appeared flame-colored. 
He swore like a trooper, and burst through the briars with terrible 
explosions of indignation ; but made just i^out as much way towards 
the top as could be expected from a living image of the stone sisy- 
phus. He was really a lamentable spectacle. The place was quite 
irrigated by the springs, which had burst out and flowed down the 
sides of the hill, and he laboured through a bed of weeds and mud. 
On every bramble he passed, up or down, he left a remnant of his 
coat, as naturally as the sheep who were in the habit of going the 
same rough path. His white pantaloons were slit into an accurate 
copy of the slashed breeches of other days. His Spanish leather 
boots were torn to fritters. He had irretrievably lost his hat ; and 
his smart froek-coat having been totally despoiled of its skirts, was 
by this summary process converted into a nondescript kind of vest- 
ment between a jacket and a spencer, most horribly unbecoming to 
his lengthy limbs and their unfleshly appurtenances 

'' The suburbs of his jacket being gone, 
He had not left a skirt to sit upon./ 

^^My good sir," cried T, offering him my hand, es with desperate 
contortions he looked upwards for the twentieth time, <' what could 
have induced you to take such a path '*" 

On hearing the sound of his own original mother tongue, which, 
in this unguarded moment I* inconsiderately spoke, he madfs a full 
stop : and formed with his wide-stretched legs and the ground he 
stood on, a gigantic figure of an equilateral triangle, his body stand- 
ing up in a right line from its utmost apex. 

^* Heaven and earth !" cried he at length, ^^ are you an English- 
man ? 1 11 be d— d if I did not take you last night for a frog-eater." 

Recollecting myself immediately, and being resolved not to ack- 
nowledge our relationship ^wbich was somewhat more distant than 
he imagined,) I replied with a shrug — 

*( I speak a little English, saer." 

'^^* Why you had none of that cursed dis and dot accent just npw," 
said he, eyeing me keenly. 

*^ I speak not moosh, saer," said I, with a grimace. 

-" itbiph !" muttered he, " well, give me your hand, any how^ and 
lug me out of this infernal morass.*' 

I tugged hard, and he struggled bravely, but he had stuck ancle- 
deep, and his long spurs held him as last at anchor as a seventy-four 
gun ship off the North Foreland. With the help of Claude (ihe 
goatherd being quite unfit for service from violent fits of laughter,) I 
at length succeeded in digging out the Dandy ;. and we dragged him 
up to the bank all in a foam, rivers of sweat pouring down nis hol- 
low cheeks, and 'tripping along his mustachios, which were thus 
brought into two fine points below his abin, and performed their only 
possible ofiice of use or ornament, as ^rspiratien conductors. 

After a proper propoition of puffiing and blowing, necessary to 
pat him into wind, his first object was to inflict due chastisement on 
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tibe grinning goatherd, who, he swore, had led him to this defile, to 
have him conveniently robbed and murdered, and whose malice 
spoke plainly in his looks. Away, therefore, ho darted at lull speed 
lAer the yonngster, who seeing his intention, took to his heels, and 
led him for five minutes as pretty a little chace as could be, in a 
circle of about fiAy yards diameter, twisting and turning from his open- 
mouthed and long-legged pursuer, with the adroitneis of a hare 
baffling the greyhound on the Yorkshire wolds. It was certainly 
good sport ; and the Dandy himself could not help laughing, when, 
^Bite done up, he was obliged to fling himself down, and the young 
dog came smiling up and demanded payment for his services. Native 
generosity extinguished the Dandy's remaining ire ; and the goatherd 
received m his outstretched hand the flat slap of a piece of money, 
that made him stare as if he would have swallowed it. 

I saw that Claude was now desirous of getting to his home ; and 
my anxiety lying more in a retrograde directim, 1 sufiered him to 
set ofl alone, saying that 1 would take care to put my coatless coun- 
tryman upon the right track for the recovery of his pony. Claude, 
therefore, set out ; promising to be at Caribert*s cottage in the even- 
mg ; and the disbanded guide trotted away joyously on nearly the 
same route. 

When we were left to ourselves, my new companion poured out 
his complaints in no milkiness of mood. He swore that the 8pan> 
iards had stolen hiw horse, and that Moinard was leagued with them 
in the thefl. This was proved, he said, beyond a doubt, by his ab- 
sconding during the night; but was nothing in comparison to the 
villanous bill ofcharges, which he left ready made out with Manette, 
to be presented as soon as he was stirring in the morning. The items 
of this account being rather curieus specimens of mountain orthog- 
raphy as well as imposition, I shall give a transcript of it here for 
the benefit of my readers, faithfully taken and done into English, 
from the bit of white-brown paper on which it was scribbled, in mjf 
friend Moinard*s most-difficultly-to-be-decyphered scrawl. 
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I endeavored to appease the Dandy, who confessed that (on reflect- 
ing that such travellers as he formed the only harvest of the poot 
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mountaineen, and must, therefore, expect be cut down withouC^ 
mercy) he did tiot care much for paying a guinea or two for a'day*0 
sport, that few people saw so much of a country at so cheap a price > 
and in fact, that he would have hpen well satisfied^ and in very good 
humor after all his losses,- but for the blackguard robbery committ^ 
upon him in the person of his pony. 

On this tender point 1 soon tranquilized him, by assuring him oF 
the animal's safety, answering for the truth of Moinard's assertion 
that his daughter had rode him away in search of her lover ; and by 
finally pointing out the cottage, where both daughter and lover were 
at that very moment. 

'• There, are Ihey ?'* cried he, "then, by the Lord, Monsienr, I'll 
go and have a peep at them." 

I remonstrated on the score of his tattered appearance, and rec- 
ommended his accompanying me to Moinard's to recover his pony 
and set off for Bagne res, the place whence he came. To this he ob- 
jected, assuring me that although he had lost the skirts of his coat, 
he still had the pockets of his pantaloons, and wherewithal in them 
to make him welcome wherever he went, and that probably he had 
' the will as well as the means, to heal the heart-sores of the girl' and 
her sweet heart. Upon this hint I turned with him towards Cari- 
bert's lowly dwelling ; and though I did not think very highly of the 
efficacy of his remedy for the case in question, I did not fail to cul- 
tivate the kind feelings which I saw spontaneously rising through 
the rough soil of his mdependant spirit. 

At Madame Larcole's he was not gratified by a sight of either Car- 
ibert or Aline. They both slept soundly ; but the old woman made 
her appearance ; and the Dandy was so touched by the picture I had 
sketched of the distresses around him, that he began counting down 
his Napoleons to the wonder-stricken mother so fast, that I was real- 
ly obliged to hold his hand, seeing that his heart was outstripping 
the prudence with which all hearts ought to travel side by side. 
Seven or eight of these golden gifts remamed in the firm^-shut hand 
of Madame Larcole, whose 'fingers seemed to close as naturally upon 
them, as the feelers of some animals fasten on their food, but as 
her hand closed her heart opened, from some occult nervous action, 
I suppose, and she began the expression of her gratitude in terms 
which the Dandy was too sensitive to endure. I saw very plainly 
that he did not want thanks, and he begged of me to hurry off with 
him towards Moinard's, that he might escape from the trouble of re- 
ceiving praises and blessings. We set on accordingly, and 1 was 
really so much impressed with a favorable opinion of him, that I 
could no longer resist acknowledging my country. 1 got out of the 
flcrape of my having imposed myself on him for a Frenchtnan, by tell- 
•ing him it was my object to be thought so while I travelled in these 
W0d parts. He was too well satisfied at finding that I came from so near 
home with him, to feel any annoyance on the score of my harmless 
deceit, and threw out many jocose hints. as to my motives, which it 
is unnecessary to repeat. 

He marched manfully with me to Moinard's, notwithstanding that 
his boots and bis silk stockings were fairly worn f^om his &et. He 
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*W^fi a fine proof of what {^ood mettle can do in these cases ; and be 
disdained to own himself knocked up when he arrived. Webegail- 
^d the way by various efforts to be agreeable to each other. At his 
Request, I threw into the rough imitation formerly given to the read- 
^r^ the sense of the song sung by the Spaniards. He in his turn con- 
'Cessed himself a bit of a geologist. I looked amazingly profound 
«nd marbley, as if I had been a chip of the same block, as he avow- 
ed his great disappointnfent in not having been able to pursue his 
search atler Schistus, and Euphodite, and Thonscbiefer, and Quad- 
ersandstain— and heaven knows how many other varieties, of which 
I was only puzzled to know how he could remember the names, or 
who could have invented them. 

Arrive'd at the cottage, we got from Moinard a straw hat and an 
old cloak ifherewith to cover his rag^edness, and for which he paid 
double their original value ; he then discharged his bill, mounted hifi 
pony ; squeezed my hand ; gave a hearty damn or two to "all moun- 
tain districts and rougish mountaineers ; and set off in a gentle can- 
ter towards Bagnereif— the tattered remains of one boot and its brass 
spur trailing upon the road, like the ill-fastened dra^-chain of a 
ctage-coach. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



1 passed the remainder of the day with Moinard, talking over the 
events of the morning, and collecting from him many of the partic- 
ulars which I have already woven into my narrative of previous oc- 
currences I gave up my original plan of returning to Garibert's 
thinking that my presence would be but useless. 1 occupied the bed 
evacuated by my countryman ; my host, as usual on such occasions, 
turned into a pallet under one of the sheds ; and Mannette, in the 
natural course of promotion, crept between the blankets to which 
the night before she had served as a coverlid. 

1 never slept so soundly. The extreme fatigue of the last two 
days, the effects of a heavy supper, consisting chiefly of a ragout of 
izard-flesh seasoned strongly with garlic, ana the soporific qualities 
of two large glasses of brandy-and- water, all combined to hold, 
fast to my mattrass, until late m the morning ; when I was 
by a clatter in the kitchen, between Mannette, her eagle, and ^ 
ard, who were all breakfasting together; the clamorous dem^^i^s^ 
her two pets mingling with her shrill voice, which was going its or- 
dinary course of hearty laughter. 

I started up, opened my window, gazed out on the magnificent 
prospect^ mcunlain scenery before me, and forgot, for a moment, 
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in contemplating nature on this grand scale, bow mncli of homaii 
suffering was contained in the narrow compass of poor Carihert's 
cottage. Recalled to the train of tiiinking in which my nine bours*^ 
dreamless sleep had made so wide a gap, I was soon ready to join 
Moinard in a visit of enquiry to Madame Lareole, both of us being 
anxious to know the state of her poor son, but not exactly from tlie 
same motives. 

We started together and paid a passing visit to Claude *s sisters, as 
I was curious to see the various persons connected with all I had 
been hearing so much about.' Claude was gone off to the spot where 
mil hfs Jiopes and fears were centered. The girls were all at home,, 
neat and respectable, but differing in nothing from the homely in- 
habitants of the hills, excepting that Jeanneton had rather a more 
lively eye than the others, and a rosier tinge mantling in her dark 
brown cheeks. They appeared all In low spirits, and Catrine, the 
eldest, had some conversation in an under tone with Moinard, which 
seemed sensibly to disturb him. 

He appeared anxious to quit the cottage, and soon after we had ta- 
ken our leave, he told me that Claude, on his return home the night 
before from his second visit to Caribert, had announced that the 
doctor who had seen him coincided perfectly with the old women, 
that he was in a way of rapid recovery both of health and reason. 

^* Bad news that. Sir, both for Claude and me ; and what a pros- 
pect for my poor girl !*' 

" Why let's see, Mr. Moinard," said I. ** It is clear to me she Is 
doatingly attached to this unfortunate Caribert. I know something 
of the human heart, and belic've "^e, if he recovers, as they say he 
will, you may yet see your daughter very happy as his wife." 

" .Ah f never, sir, never — you don't know her heart, or her head ei- 
ther, {^opposing even that he did qaitu recover, let me tell yon that he 
has not a franc in the world, but the poor pittance be could make by 
his hunting." 

** That r-onsideration would not weigh much with Aline," said I. 
" But k weighs very heavy with me, let me tell you,*' retorted be 
quickly^ "and she has promised me never to marry him." 

" Well, well, my friend,*' replied I, **it is useless to guess at what 
may happen ; but I recommend you to make op your mind for the chance 
of all these promises being broken." 

*' But suppose even," exclaimed he al\cr a few minutes' thought,*-* 
"suppose even he shouldn't recover his wits, is there any chance of her 
marrying Claude?" 

** Not the least," answered I, although it was clear the question was 
pot to himself rather than to me. 

** 1 think so too, said he with a heavy sigh ; and we spoke no more 
IRll we crossed Madame Larcole's threshold. 

F* ' ** Ah I this is kind of you, my dear Mr Moinard," cried the old wo- 
man, receiving us at the door, and kissing her neighbor on either choek-~ 
*<very kind indeed, to come up and join in all oor happiness." '* How 
is Caribert getting on ?" asked he, freeing himself gently from the arms 
of the mother. 

Miracttloosly well !" replied she. ** He has had such a night as bs 
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has not pasted, poor fellow, for many and many a long month." « Io» 
deed !" mattered Moinard. ** Where is my daughter ?" 

** Here I am, my father," said Aline in a soft tone, stepping from the 
littls inner room where Caribert lay, and giving me a smile as she pass- 
ed. She had at this time an expression of coantenanee entirely new. 
It was a mixture of all that was most deligbtfbl in an ardent mind, be^ 
neyolence, high hope, and gratitade to Heaven. 

** How is he now, Aline .'"asked Moinard, white she embraced him. 

<* Oh mach, much better," replied she ; *' h^ advances, thank God I 
most rapidly ; Doctor Bonrmont has jast been here, and expects every 
thing from the crisis that is now coming on, and so does Mariette. In 
two days more his fate will be decided : that is, his mental recovery 
Will, please Heaven, take place. That view of the bear yesterday qaor- 
ning, and the blessed notion it inspired, is the date of all onr hopes. 
Three days, they say, most pass before the positive change, becaase the ■ 
moon will enter a new quarter then — only till the day after to-morrow ! 
My dear father !" She here threw her arms again roond her father's 
neck, and could not restrain her tears. 

*' Ah ! Aline," said he, "it is a sad thing when that which makes a 
daughter weep for joy, is near bringing tears of sorrow into the eyes of 
her old father." 

** My dearest father," exclaimed Aline, <Uhink of the poor sufferer 
that lies in that little room." 

** What !" said he — "and forget the fine fellow walking out there in 
the garden ?" and he here pointed to Claude throush the window. 

The looks which kept time with this short colloquy, gave it a char- 
acter of considerable eloquence and feeling. It ended here, for Aline 
softly withdrew herself from her father's embrace, and retreated towards 
the chamber of the invalid. Moinard walked out into the garden, to talk 
with Claude and keep up his spirits, in his rouch way of giving condo- 
lence. I sought the old woman, in order to gather what 1 could as to 
the actual state of Caribert's mind. They4iad nothing new to commu- 
nicate. He had continued in the same tranquil state in which I'left him; 
and ^lept profoundly the whole day and night, which (I agreed with his 
nurses) was caused by an effort of nature to shake off the fever that had 
before oppressed bim. 

1 asked if I might see him^ and the permission was rapidly grant- 
ed. I entered the room carefully ; and saw AlinO sitting on a chair 
near his bed, watching his placid countenance. He was still sleep- 
ing, and the smile on Aline's lips seemed caught from that which 
played round his ; and as far as might be judged from the expres- 
sion of a face, with eyes closed, and almost concealed by his beard, 
his mind in its dawning state, was revelling in happy fancies. 

After some time I joined Moinard and Claude in the garden, and 
the former told me the subject of their conversation. It consisted*^ 
of resolutions on the part of Claude, met by dissuasion from Moin^ 
ard, finally to arrange his former plans, and leave the neighborhood, 
when Caribert's recovery should be decidedly pronounced. Invited 
to give my opinion as an umpire between them, 1 thought it would 
be an act of unkindness to poor Claud^, not to confess that I iully 
«^reed with him. It was quite evident to my disinterested observa. 
VOL. I. 26* 
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lion, that by delaying near Aline, he was only boarding up new 
ries of misery for himself; for I saw enough of her to make up mj^ 
mind, that as soon as Caribert recovered, the whole barrier again^* 
their union would give way, although it had been made up of mat^ ^ 
rials a thousand times stronger than it was. 

Announcing this opinion as calmly as I could, I saw that Claud^^ 
was almost struck dumb with disappointment to find it tally with hi^ 
own. He had wished to hear it; had appealed to me for it, and sa^^^ 
that it was just — but he hoped all the while to bedecieved, and wish- 
ed 90 without knowing it. But Moinard was at last beginning to 
come round to my way of thinking. He now, for the first time^ 
confessed his fears that my opinion might be prophetic, and woulcl^ 
have suffered much more ke^mly on the occasion than he did, ha^ 
not a new light seemed to break in upon him all at once. 

After some time spent iq. round-about ways of coming at the eX" 
pression of this new notion, he exclaimed " Why you see, Claude, 
it is useless to repine, if Heaven ordains that you muEt give up your' 
hopes of Aline. It is not every shot that brings down the bird we? 
aim at. Don't be offended Claude, you are a sportsman, and yoim 
know that the net that lets one rabbit loose may hold another fast. — 
I know very well how truly you love the girl, and yc»u know how 
much we all love you ; — Mannette and myself, I might say, mucls 
better than Aline. Now 1 was just thinking that after a year's fret- 
ting or so, if the worst came to the worst, you might brighten up a 
little, and look about you again. I don't want to flatter you, Claude, 
but you know how I wished for you as a son-in-law, and who knows 
what may happen yet .' It is not for me to praise my own child, and 
she's nothing but a child now, to be sure ; — but a year will soon pass 
over, and then, you see, Mannette will be sixteen or thereabouts — 
and a nice comely lass Til engage for it — and who knows what may 
happen^ after all ?'* He liere ventured to look up in Claude's face 
for the first time since he began his oration. Claude had stared at 
him all through it, without comprehending what he would beat; 
but discovering his meaning at length, he only shook his head and 
replied. " Mr Moinard, you don't know what you are talking about, 
or what I feel." With these words he walked away; but after one 
or two turns in the garden he rejoined us, announcing his intention 
of moving homewards. Moinard said he woul(} accompany him, 
and explain what he meant on the road ; they walked off together. 

.As for me, T wis resolved to remain where I was, and I made the 
excuse of my want of occupuiion, and my wish to be of service in case 
a male assistant nii^ht in any way be wanted ; for the men had all gone 
off, one by one, to their several homes. I was, in fact, much interested 
in the progress of Caribert's recovery ; for independent of my delight in 
observing the movements of Aline's feelings, 1 felt the chance of re- 
marking .»-o extraordinary an occurrence, »s a rare piece of good fortune 
to a person of my pursuits ; for though not one of the faculty, I had 
followed the study of moral diseases wherever I chanced to find them 
— and where have I not ? 

I therefore loitered about the house ; entered it oconsionnlly ; chatted 
with the old woman whose favor I had completely gained, in a great 
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measure, throogh the generosity of my coantrjman ; I conversed now 
' aqd then with Aline, and watched the proofs of her beaatifol disposition 
in her looks ; for she had not nriany words at command. While she, 
and I, and two of the old women, were taking oor dinner of onion-soop 
and sallad, which every body ate with that fine appetite given as by 
hope, and the third nurse sitting by Caribert's bed, the trotting of Doctor 
Boarmont's horse announced his visit, and he soon alighted and entered 
the room. He was a short thin man, of extremely nervous appearance, 
and rather timid manner. He addressed himself respectfully to Mari- 
nette, and enquired the state of his patient. 8he replied that he went on 
marvellously well. 

"Still sleeping?" 

•«(>h ! always. Sir—" 

•'So much the better — Don't you think so, Mkriette?" 

*»To be sure 1 do. Doctor ; that's all he wants." 

<*Hrs he taken the ptisan ?" 

<*Bles8 your heart. Sir, no ; how could he in his sleep ?" 

•*Ah ! very true — let me see him." 

We here all entered the sick room after the Doctor. He proceeded 
cautiously to f^^el his patient's pulse, first proclaiming his looks all for 
the better. While he felt the pulse with a most profound expression of 
countenance, Aline's eyes watched him with inexpressible eagerness. — 
When he withdrew his hand from Caribert's wrist and said ** All's 
right, all's right, his. fever is gone, and we may pronounce him quite 
well ;" she could no longer restrain herself, but uttering an exclamation 
of *' thank God, thank God !" she burst into an hysteric laugh, and 
puttinv her hands to her face, she rushed out of the room. 

At the sound of her voice, Caribert opened his eyes, stared wildly 
round, and said faintly, *'That was Aline !" She heard his words — 
stepped back involuntarily into the room, and looked upon him. He 
fixed his eyes on her a moment, raised his hand towards her, and sank 
again into sleep. 

'* It is enough," said the Doctor, "his reason has returned." 

Aline sobbed almost to suffocation, the poor mother threw herself on 
her knees, and wept and prayed incoherently ; the old women chornss- 
ed all she said,'with loud expressions of felicitation ; I could not trust 
myself any longer in the infection of the general weakness, bat accom- 
panied the Doctor to his horse, held his bridle while he mounted, and 
performed the civilities of the house as he slowly trotted away. Seeing 
how much I made myself at home at the cottage, he begged of me to 
have great care taken that Caribert was kept perfectly tranquil, for al- 
though his recovery was certain it was not complete, and he might "he 
driven into relapse hy any premature agitation. In obedience to his 
prudential wishes, I returned to the attendant group, and they all agreed 
too fully with the Doctor's views, not to observe his orders strictly. It 
was arranged that they should watch one by one, regularly relieving 
each other ; but that no two were to be together in his room, to avoid 
the possibility of his being disturbed by conversation. His mother com- 
menced her hour's watching, and was succeeded by. the otbers with 
great regularity. 
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Old Mariette, who was looked ap to as the great regulator of ererf 
thing concerning the patient, said that all went on well except one point. 
He breathed freely and slept soondly, bat she did no ttike his not asking 
to drink. ** If he would but take of that ptisan," said- she eoophatically, 
" it would act like magic ou him !" Knowing the sacredneas of devo- 
tion in which such diet-drinks are held by the French of all classes and 
distinctions, from the duchess down to the monthly nurse, and having 
myself neither predilection nor prejudice for or against those wishey- 
washey preparations, I paid but little attention to Mariette*s asudety. 

Midnight approached ; and at last (his mother sitting by his bedside) 
the patient put his hand to his mouth, as if he would drinx. His moth^ 
er reported this to Mariette. '* Heaven be praised," cried she, "I 
have now no fears for him." 

We all, who sat round the fire, participated in her satisfaction at this 
decisive sign. He took a deep draught, seemed much refreshed, and 
dropped again into sleep. 

All being now well. Aline took her turn of watch. )Ve had been 
the whole evening endeavoring ta persuade her to lie down and sleep, 
but shexu)ald not, as long as Afariette had any doubt of matters going 
rightly. She had therefore rejected all our solicitations, and it now hav- 
ing come to her turn she persisted in fulfilling her duty. She according^ 
Iv entered the chamber, and took her station on the low chair beside her 
(iaribert*s bed. She went into the room cheerful and animated. I fejt 
n^ heart throb with more than common pleasure at witnessing her ha^ 
piness ; and for a few f hort minutes I ran over in fancy the days of joy 
that I counted for her during the final recovery of her lover, and the 
bliss that I could not l)elp believing destined for her as his faithful and 
beloved wife. The old women resumed their positions round the fire, 
and as I saw they were all, even their careful old Mariette, worn out 
with watching, 1 determined to take a stroll on the hill, and enjoy the 
silent beauties of the clear moonlight. 

I walked thus, moralizing and pbetizins for above an hour. ' True to 
that ever-working ]^rinciple of egotism which leads the mind through all 
the labyrinths of analogy, back upon the home of its own selfishness, I 
ran over in that period the many recollections of my own chequered 
life, and planned and fancied matter enough for centuries to come. At 
last I began to feel chilly, and returned to the cottage. I entered cau- 
tiously, and found every thing wearin| the same appeaiince as when 1 
had walked out, the old women in their unvaried postures, and all sound 
asleep. I crept soflly towards Caribert*s room, and saw that poor Aline 
had also yielded to the influences which in hours of woe and apprehen- 
sion she could so easily resist, but which this short season of her happi- 
ness had so effectually disposed her to receive. Tired nature had sunk ; 
she had quitted the chair, and sat on the floor beside the bed, her head 
npon it, her eyes just closed, and her senses all locked up. I returned 
to the outer room, took the chair which the old crones had left vacant 
for me in front of the fire, and infected by the examples of repose 
around me, afler a short time I too began to dose away, and finally slept 
like my companions. 

Were I to live for those centuries over which my thoughts had 
before been wandering, I could never forget the sound that woke ma 
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^01 that slambiT — a shriek too horrid even to think of— or the sight 

^at struck upon my eyes when I reached the place from whence 

^e alarm proceeded. 1 rushed into Caribert's room, and thought I 

Banr af^pectre. It was Aline — standing upright on the spot where I 

^ad left her sleeping, her face bloodless, her eyes staring like the 

g'aze of madness, her hands holding up close to her Jieart the hand of 

Oaribert. Believing her under the influence of a horrid vision, I 

o aught her by the arm and shook her forcibly, but she was not 

ctreaming. I touched the hand which she held in hers, but it was 

^tifiened in the colder clasp of death. Caribert was no more. He 

^ad died while she slept by him. She awoke from her imperfect 

slumber, was startled by the death-like silence around her, heard no 

T)reath, caught his hand, and found it icy and motionless. 

Such was his quiet, yet with all the circumstances of hope— of 
certainty even — I must say his terrible death. Reflection may tell 
me, it is true, that he died happy, that his last hours were solaced 
by the notion of having revenged his father's fate ; and one flitting 
moment sweetened by the sound of her voice whom he adored, 
and possibly by the shadowy glimpse of his recovered reason bright- 
ened by her sight. It is thus I wish my readers to reflect upon his 
exit; and I will not strive to strengthen any more painful impres- 
sions which may rise upon their minds. I therefore pass over the 
scene of suffering that followed this shocking and quite unlooked- 
for event. It is of little importance to know by what error of Judg- 
ment the poor patient's disorder was misconceived, and its termina- 
tion so sadly miscalculated. I shall leave his memdry in the care of 
my readers and pass to other subjects. 

Not being willing to deal too hardly with poor human nature in 
its moments of trial, I never wished to enter deeply into the secret 
of Claude's momentaneous feeling when he fifst heard of Caribert's 
death. God knows what the best of us might have' felt in this case, 
during the temptation which such a surprise held*out to selfishneto. 
But I saw him very soon afler. I saw him staifding over his rival's 
death-bead — I saw him following him to his grave — a faithful por- 
trait of disinterested sorrow. He wept over the friend of his youth, 
his companion and playmate, the man he had chosen for the husband 
of his sister, and the confidant of his own true passion. In this 
united character he mourned him bitterly ; and I nrmly believe that 
neither recollection nor resentment discoloured by one stain the pic- 
ture he imaged to himself. 

It may be well supposed that this genuine display of generosity 
and worth sank deep in Aline's heart. Would any of my readers 
have had her insensible to it, or have wished her to withhold its re- 
ward, and renounce the manifold chances of happiness which its 
participation offered to her sorrow-stricken heart? I wish, if there 
be any such, that they had seen her as I did about a year ago, with 
two fine boys hanging at her neck ; her husbapd (the identical 
Claude) smiling beside them ; and a look of sober contentment set- 
tled on the face that I had so oflen seen agitated by deep woe. 

Jeannetton carried on a long flirtation with Simon GuilloteauZyL 
and was two or three times halt tempted to jilt him j but good for- 
tune triumphed over her frivolity, for during one of her moment of 
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true feeling, apart from coquetry, he asked her seriously to marfy 
him. She consented, was married, and is now, as Claude foretold, 
the steady and respectable wife of an honest, industrious man. Liz- 
ier, haunted by the superstitious presentiment of the fate which he 
believed decreed for him, threw himself as if by destiny into the 
way of a hundred dangers. He thus Converted the chance- wander- 
ing of insanity into a prophecy. He escaped all n^ive risks, but 
he joined the French army which marched for the invasion of Spain, 
and was almost the first man who fell, in the furtherance of an en- 
terprise as dark and treacherous as he who thus became one of its 
earliest victims. 

Mannette is, I hope, by this time, happily married to a young man 
of Sarancolin, for there was great talk of such an event when I last 
visited the hills. Jeanneton's sister remained at that time single, 
and they assisted their old friend Aline to make Claude's cottage 
and native spot so happy to him, that 1 verily believe he would not 
now exchange it for the whole side of any other mountain, though 
rt were covered with gold and precious stones. 



NOTE. 

This story formed the finst of the second series of *^High^waja and 
6 J- way 8." It was written with great rapidity, and under the excite- 
ment produced by the mnlooked for success of the preceeding volumes. 
The reperusal of those pages; ibroibly recalls the delightful hours 
spent in their composition, when I flew to my work '^Fike a French 
Falconer/' with freedom and confidence, urged on by afanost every 
inducement which could add a charm to authorship. 

1 occupied at the time the cettage residence in which Thomas' 
Moore was my predecessor, on the hill called la butte Coadin^ close 
to Sevres and the Park of St. Cloud, overhanging the Seine, and 
within SIX miles of Paris, which paradise of cities I could see from 
my windows every morning, and where most of my evenings were 
spent But not all — for the chateau just above, me, the property of 
an intimate friend, iormed anoint of reunion for much of the talent 
and celebrity of the capital ; and the beautiful grounds being quite 
at my disposal, the place contained abounding sources of enjoyment* 
It was there and then that I really began my literary career ; and 
though X am still far from the goal I then aspired to» and towards 
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which I am now little likely to advance, I cannot omit this passinf 
tribate to the starting post and its associations. 

But it IS with the Pyrenees and not with Paris my readers have to 
do at present. The Bear hmnters of the first are eten more inviting 
than the Lion hunters of the latter. In returning to the mountains I 
feel quite as much at home as in the metropolis of European art and 
elegance. The stirring recollections of the one fade away before 
fliese records of the rough walks and rude enjoyments of the other. 
Nature, after all — and above all Human Nature — is the true source 
of undying attraction ; and one glimpse into its dark recesses is wortli 
the gaudiest glare of civilization. 

In the story of Caribert 1 have endeavored to depict the workings 
of the heart, as I believe the heart would work in such situations. 
I had, (taking for granted that all I have told was fact,) but meagre 
materials for such ananlysis of feeling as I have attempted in the 
principal character. And the author who would pourtray the feelingi 
of individuals, merely from second-hand sources of information as to 
their words or actions, must be allowed great latitude, ai^d ought to 
meet with great indulgence. Writers of fiction— or those who from' 
one or two small facts have to fill up a frame- work of adventure- 
have a more serious task to perform than general readers may im- 
agine. ■ The historian has certainly the more dignified occupation^ 
He traces out events in their causes, follows them up in their conse- 
quences, and, works on fact, with Truth for the result. The novelist 
who shews forth human character has only hints, analogies and sup- 
positions, whereon to build at best a theoretic structure. It is no 
trifling trial of skill to do this with even limited effect ; so as to pre- 
sent a natural picture— that is to say not actually the portrait of a 
given individual, but a model for which the reader feels that an ori- 
ginal might exist. If the character of **Caribert" may claim this 

« • 

merit the author is more than satisfied ; for he admits that he had not 
even the aid of all the circumstances assumed in the tale. That a 
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Bear hunter existed in the Upper Pyrenees who had abandoned his 
father in a contest of the kind described, and gone mad in conse- 
quence, was a fact. To account for and excuse this fearful aberra- 
tion, in a way that might excite some sympathy for the recreant, 
without altogether making him an object of esteem was what was pro- 
posed and attempted. Collateral subjects were introduced ; and 
where were they to be sought ? Were Aline, Claude and the rest 
beings of the mountains or the imagination ? I cannot allow myself 
to answer the question so soon afler the reader has finished the reci- 
tal ; for fear of spoiling whatever interest it may have excited, i 
must again refer to the last page of the volumes. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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